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PREFACE 


‘This book owes its existence to the fact that lecturers in early [slamic 
history are supposed to know something about Meccan trade even if it 
decs not happen to interest thern much. I should thus like to thank the 
students of Islamic subjects at Oxford for forcing me to get into the sub- 
ject, and also for gracefully putting up with an exasperated teacher 
thereafter. If, much effort notwithstanding, the sense of exasperation 
still shows through in this boek, all I can say is that I would not have 
written it without it. Further, I should like to thank Adrian Brockett, 
Michael Cook, Gerald Hawting, Martin Hinds, and Fritz Zimmermann 
for reading and commenting on drafts in various stages of completion. I 
am also indebted te Professor A.F.L. Beeston for assistance on south 
Arabian matters, to Professor J. Baines for speedy and helpful replies to 
Egyptological queries, to F. N. Hepper of the Roya! Botanic Gardens 
at Kew for his views on a botanical problem, and to Professor M. G. Mo- 
rony for a reaction te the typescript which gave me ample warning of the 
petential unpopularity of its contents. 
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PARTI 


THE SPICES OF ARABY 


INTRODUCTION 


Every first-year student knows that Mecca at the time of the Prophet 
was the centre of a far-flung trading empire, which plays a role of some 
importance in all orthodox accounts of the rise of Islam. Indeed, the in 

ternational trade of the Meccans has achieved such fame that not only 
first-year students, but also professional Islamicists have come to con- 
sider documentation to be quite superfluous. Thus Montgomery Watt, 
whosewell-known interpretation of Muhammad's life centres on the im- 
pact of commercial wealth on the social and moral order in Mecca, de- 
votes less than a page of his two-volume work to a discussion of the com- 
merce from which the wealth in question supposedly derived; and with 
references he dispenses altogether.' But what do we actually know 
about Meccan trade? The ground werk on the subject was done by Lam- 
mens, a notoriously unreliable scholar whose name is rarely mentioned 
in the secondary literature without some expression of caution or dis- 
approval, but whose conclusions would nonetheless appear to have been 
accepted by Watt.? More recently, various aspects of the question have 
been taken up and richly documented by Sister.3 Kister's work is ap 

parently held to corroborate the picture drawn up by Lammens; there 
is, at least, no appreciable difference between the portraits of Meccan 
trade presented by Watt on the basis of Lammens, by Shaban on the ba- 
sis of Kister, and by Donner on the basis of both.* But, in fact, neither 


1 W. M. Watt, Mubammad at Mecca, p. 3. 

> HL Lammens, La Mecque à. [a veille de I'begire, id.. "La république marchande de la 
Mecque vers l'an 60e denetre?re"; cf. also id., La cité arabe de T aif à la veille de l'hógire, That 
Lammens is the source behind Watt's presentation is clear both frem considcrations of 
content and from the fact that heis the only authority mentioned there. Lammens is re 
proved for having been too sure about the details of financial operations in Mecca, but his 
conclusion that the opcrations in question were of considerable complexity is accepted 
(Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, P. 3). 

> See in particular M. J. Kister, “Mecca and Tamim(Aspects of Tbeir 
id., “Some Reports Concerning Mecca from Jahiliyya to Islam.” 

+ M. A. Shaban, Islamic History, A New Interpretation, pp. 2 ff, that chis presentation is 
based on the werk of Kister is stated at p. 2n. F. M. Donner, *Mecca's Feod Supplies and 
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Lammens nor Kister provides support for the conventional account, the 
former because his work collapses on inspection of his foetnotes, the lat- 
ter because his impeccable footnotes undermine our basic assumptions 
concerning the nature of the trade. What follows is evidence to the effect 
that Meccan trade is nothing if not a problem. 


The conventional account of Meccan trade begs one simple question: 
what commodity or commodities enabled the inhabitants of so unprom- 
ising a site to engage in commerce on so large a scale? That the trading 
empire grew up in an unexpected place is clear, if not always clearly 
brought out. There have, of course, heen commercial centres in Arabia 
that developed in areas of comparable barrenness, notably Aden. But 
Aden and other coastal cities of south Arabia all owed their existence te 
the sea, as Mu qaddasi noted, whereas Mecca was an inland town.5 It did 


Muhammad's Boycott"; the reader is referred to the werks of Lammens and Kister at p. 
isen. 

5 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mugaddasi, Descriptio imperii moslemici, pp. 85 (Aden), 95 
(coastal cities in general). There is something of a parallel to Mecca in pre-Islamic Shabwa, 
an inland city in a barren environment, which was also a cult centre and a centre eftrade 


ALELANDRIA 


ETHIOPIA cA 


INTRODUCTION 


have a little port, Shu'ayba,5 and the Koran speaks at length about the 
miraculous navigability of the sea.” The sources are agreed that the Mec- 
cans traded with Ethiopia, and there is even an isolated tradition which 
asserts that they used to engage in maritime trade with Rürn.* But the 
Meccans had no umber’ and no ships;'? they made no use of their port 
when blockaded by Muhammad,’ and neither Shu'ayba nor the sea re- 
ceives much attention in the tradition. 

Centres of caravan trade, on the other hand, have usually been located 


(cf. EP. s.v. EJadramawt (Beescon]). But che rulers ef Shabwa had thegood fortune te con 
trol the frankincense-producing areas af Atabia so that they could decree more or less at 
will where they wished the frankincense to be collected (a point to which ] shall return). 
There was nething comparable in the vicinity of, er under the control ef, Mecca. 

* Nei Jar, 25 Donner says ("Mecca's Food Supplies,” p. 254). Jar was the port of Me- 
dina, Shu‘aylea being that of Mecca until it was replaced by Jedda in the caliphate ef 
“Uthman (cf. EP, s.vv. Djàr, Djudda; cf. also G. R. Hawting, “The Origin of Jedda and 
the Problem ef al Shu'ayba." 

> Ferty times, according te S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im arabischen, p. 
211. This is odd, as Barthold points out. for there is no record of Muh 
elled by sea, er even ef baxing gone close to it, and the descriptions are very vivid (W. W. 
Barthold, “Der Koran und das Meer"). 

* Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 2/- [2], 1, 244, ne. 1,410 (first noted by Kister, “Some Reports.” 
P- 93). Compare the tradition in Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Taharáni, 4/Afu jam al-agbir, 1, 
113, accerding to which the Cempaniens ef the Prophet used to engage in maritime trade 
with Syria (also first neted by Kister). 

* When Quraysh rebuilt the Ka'ba shertly before the hijra, the timber fer its roef came 
frem a Gteek ship which had heen wrecked at Sbu'ayba (rhus Muhammad b. “Abdallah 
al-Azraqi, Kridb nkbbdr Makka, pp. 104 f., 107; Mubammad Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabagat al kubrà, 
1, 145; Yáqüt b. “Abdallah, Kitab Mujam at-buldan, m, 301, s.v. Shu‘ayba; Ahmad b. 
"Alt ibn Hajar al-‘As@alani, Kstáb al-isdba fi tamyīz alsababa, i, 141, no. 580, s. Báqüm. 
The parallel version anachrenistically has the ship stranded at Jedda (Abd al-Malik Ten 
Hisham, Das Leben Mubammed's nach Muhammed lbn libdk, p. 122; Muhammad b. Jarir al- 
Tabari, Ta ri£b al-rasul we'l mul, ser. 1, p. 1,135). A morc elahoratc version has it that 
the ship was carrying buildingmarerial such as woed, marble, and iren for the rebuilding 
ef an Ethiopian church destroyed by the Persians (Ism3'‘il b. ‘Umar Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya 
val nibaya, n, 301, citing thc Maghézi of Said b. Yahyà al-Umawi; similarly “Ali b. al- 
Husayn ai-Mas'üdi, Ki gb murüj al-dbabab, 1v, 126 f.) Cf. also[M.] Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, Le pèlerinage à la Mekke, pp. 33 f. 

'? The mubajiran who went te Ethiopia tras clicd in ships belonging to some obviously 
foreign merchants; Quraysh pursued them, but had to stop en reachingthe coast (Tabari, 
Ta'rikb, ser. 1, pp. 1.181 f; Ibn Sa'd, 7 abagae, 1. 204). 

*' "Avoid the ceast and take the Iraq route," as a Qurashi advised when the route te 
Syria was blecked (Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wacidi, Xitdb al-magbazi, i. 197). This point 
has becn made several times before, first probably by Lammens (Mecgue, p. 381). 
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in less hostile environments and within closer proximity to their cus- 
tomers than was Mecca; witness Minaean Dedan, Roman Palmyra, and 
Ibn Rashid’s Elà'il. By way of compensation, Mecca is frequently cred- 
ited with the advantage of having been lecated at the crossroads of ali the 
major trade routes in Arabia,"* or at least with having been a natural halt 
on the so-calicd incense route from south Arabia to Syria." But as Bul- 
liet points out, these claims are quite wrong. Mecca is tucked away at 
the edge of the peninsula: "only by the most tortured map reading can it 
be described as a natural crossroads between a north-south route and an 
east-west one." And the fact that it is more or less equidistant from 
south Arabia and Syria does not sufficeto make it a natural halt on the 
incense route, In the first place, the caravans which travelled along this 
route stopped at least sixty-five 

constraint to stop at Mecca merely because it happened to he located 
roughly midway. “On a journey of some two months duration the con- 
cept of a halfway point as a natural resting place is rather strained." In 
the second place, barren places do not make natural halts wherever they 
may be lecated, and least of all when they are found at a short distance 
from famously green environments. Why should caravans have made a 
steep descent to the barren valley of Mecca when they could have 
stepped at Taif? Mecca did, of course, have both a well and a sanctu- 


?? This idea goes ba 
since been repeated by Watt, Mubammad at Mecca, p. 3; Shaban, Jsfemic History, 1, 6; 
M. Rodinson, Mobommed, p. 39; P. K. Hitti, Capital Cities of Arab Islam, p. 7;1. 
(Kawar), “The Arahs in the I'eace Treaty of A. D. 561,” p. 192. 

13 This idea also goes back to Lammens (cf. "Répuhlique." p. 51, where it is one of the 
most important halts on this route; Meque, p. 118, whereitis probably such a halt). It was 
cautiously accepted by B. Lewis, The Arabs in History, p. 34, and wholeheartedly by Hitti, 
Capital Citi®, p. 5. 

'* R. W. Bulliet, The Came! and the Wheel, p 105 and Q40 thereto. Launnens adduced 
Baladhurt’s version ot the Eludaybiyya agreement in faveur of his view, In this agreement, 
safety isgranted to people 
way to Tà'f or the Yemen, as well as to people travelling (from Mecca) to Medica on their 
way to Syria and the ease (Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhuri, stad futab al-buldau, p. 36; id. 
Ansáb al-asbráf, V, 351. Other versions of the treaty lack such a clause, cf. Ef, s.v. al-tlu- 
daybiya and the references given there) This certainly suggests that people might ge via 
Mecca to the Yemeni but it is from Medina, not Mecca, that they are envisaged as geing 
to Syria and Iraq, 

Mecca, as well.) 
‘s Bulliet, Comet and the Wheel, p. tos. 
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ary, but so did Ta'if, which had food supplies, too. In the third place, 
it would appear that Mecca was not located on the incense route at all. 
Going from south Arabia te Syria via Mecca would have meant a detour 
from the natural route, as both Müller and Groomhavc peinted out; and 
Groom estimates that the incense route must have bypassed Mecca by 
some one-hundred miles.'* Mecca, in other words, was not just distant 
and barren; it was off the beaten track, as well. “The only reason for 
Mecca to grow into a great trading center,” according to Bulliet, “was 
that it was able somehow to force the trade under its control." It is cer- 
tainly hard to think of any other. But what trade? What eemmodity was 
available in Arabia that could be transported at such a distance, through 
such an inhospitable environment, and still be sold at a profit large 
enough to support the growth of a city in a peripheral site bereft of nat- 
ural resources? In Dioclctian's Rome it was cheaper to ship wheat from 
Alexandria to Rome at a distance of some 1,250 miles than to transport 
it fifty miles by land.'* The distance from Najran to Gaza was roughly 
1,250 miles, not counting the detour te Mecca.'* "A caravan takes a 
month to go to Syria and a month to return,” as the Meccans objected 
when Muhammad claimed to have visited Jerusalem by night.** What- 
ever the Meccans sold, their goods must have been rare, much coveted, 
reasonably light, andexceedingly expensive. 

One can read a great many accounts of Meccan trade without being 
initiated into the secret of what the Meccans traded in, but most Islam- 
icists clearly envisage them as selling incense, spices, and other exotic 
goods. "By the end of the sixth century A.D. they had gained control of 
most of the trade from the Yemen to Syria—an important route by 
which the West got Indian luxury goods as well as South Arabian frank- 
incense,” as Watt informs us.” Mecca was “a transfer-point in the long- 


* W. W, Müller, Weibracb, col. 723; IN. Groom, Frankinceme and Afyrrb, p. 193. In 
W. C. Brice, ed., An Histoncal Atlas of Islam, pp. 14 f., 19, the incense route still gees via 
Mecca. 

“ Bulliet, Camel and the Wheel, p. 105. 

'* A.H.M. Jones, “The Economic Life of the Towns of the Roman Empire,” p. 164; 
compare N. Steeusgaard, Carracks, Caravans and Companies, p. qe. 

‘9 See the helpful Jist of distauces, in both miles and days’ jeurney, in Groem, Frankin 
cense, p. 213. 

» Ibn Hishàm, Leben, p. 264 

a: Wau, Mubommad at Mecca, p. 3; similarly id., Mubammad, Prophet and Statesman, p. 1; 
id., “Kuraysh” in EP. 
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distance trade network between India, Africa and the Mediterranean," 
as we are told in the more recent statement by Donner. Similar state- 
ments are commonplace in the secondary literature.?? Incense, spices, 
slaves, silk, and so fortb would indeed fit the bill. The source for all tbis, 
however, is Lammens, and on turning to Kister one finds the Meceans 
engaged in a trade of a censiderably humbler kind. ‘The international 
trade of the Meccans here rests on articles such as leather and clothing, 
which the Meccans, moreover, advertise as being cheap. There is no in- 
cense, nor any other spices, in the work of Kister, and the same is true 
of that of Sprenger, wbo likewise identified the chief article of export as 
leather.» Clearly, something is amiss. Did the Meccans really trade in 
incense, spices, and other luxury goeds? If not, could they have founded 
a commercial empire of international dimensions on the basis of leather 
goods and clothing? The answer to both questions would appear to be 
no, and it is for this reason that Meccan trade is a problem. 


Why do Islamicists find it so easy to believe that the Meccans traded in 
incense, spices, and the like? Presumably because Arabia is indelibly as- 
sociated with this kind of goods in the mind of every educated person. 
Besides, what other significant articles were available in Arabia for the 
Meccans to export? Because the classical spice trade of Arabia is so fa- 
mous, practically evcry account of Meccan trade tends to he cast in its 
image; or in other words, Meccan trade tends to be described on the ha- 
sis of stereotypes. he stereotypes in question may be summarized as 
follows. 

Already in the third millennium s.c. the south Arabians traded in in- 
cense, later also in foreign goods; indeed, the very carliest commercial 
and cultural contacts between the Mediterranean and the lands around 


* Donner, "Mecca's Food Supplies." p. 250. See, for example, E.A. R. Gibb, slam, 
PpP- 17, 26: B. Aswad, "Social and Ecological Aspects in the Origin of the Islamic Siate,” 
p- 426; Hitti, Capital Cities, p. 7; Shahid, "Arabs inthe Peace Treaty," pp- 190 ff.; cf. id., 
"Two Qur anic Süras: af-F i and Qurayf," p. 436 (1 am grateful to Dr. G. M. Hinds for 
drawing my attention to this article); l. M. Lapidus, “The Arab Conquests and the For 
matiun of Islamic Society," p. 6o; Greom, Frankincense, p. 162. 

a Mister, Mecca and Tamim,” 
mad, n, 94 f. 
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the Indian ecean were estahlished via the overland incense reute.*+ In 
any case, thereis no doubt that the trade was fully develeped by about 
900B.C., when the Qucen of Sheba visited Solomon and when the Arabs 
assuredly controlled the sea route to India;5 and they certainly supplied 
Egypt with Indian spices, fabrics, and precious stones about this time.?* 
They also supplied ancient Iraq, fer Assyrian policy vis-à-vis Arabia 
was dictated by concern for the security of the incense route,” though 
some are of the opinion that the trade between Babylonia and India only 
fell into Arab hands on the Achaemenid cenquest of Iraq.‘ At all 
events, they soon offcred their customers all the products of India, the 
Far East, and tropical Africa from Abyssinia to Madagascar.*? They 
were acurious peeple in that they sailed to Africa and India, but trans- 
ported their goods by caravan on reaching their native shores: this was 
because their boats, though adequate for long-distance journeys, were 
too primitive for navigation inthe Red Sea and, apparently, also the Per- 
sian Gulf.** But they were perfectly capable of kceping the Indians out 
of the Red Sca, and it is because they guarded their commercial monop- 


as C, Rathjens, "Die alten Welthandelstrassen und die Offeabarungsreligionen," pp. 
115, 122. 

as H. von Wissmann, Die Mauer der Sabáerbauptstadt Maryab, p. 1; R. Le Baron Howen, 
"Ancient rade Routes in South Arabia,” p. 35. A similar view seems to be implied in 
G. L. Harding, Arcbacelogy in the Aden Pretecrerates, p. 5. [tis not clear whether che spices 
which the Queen of Sheba throws at the feet of Selomon in Rathjens. "Welthandelstras 
sen," p. 122, are envisaged as both Arabian and Indian. Miller certainly does not commit 
himself to such a view, though he cautieusly accepts her as evidence of the existence of the 
south Arabian incense trade (Weihrauch, col. 745). 

* W. H. Schotf, tr., Tbe Periplus of tbe Erythraean Sea, p. 3. (References by translator and 
pageare te Schoff's comments, those by title and paragraph to the translation.) 

7» "f. W. Rosmarin, “Aribi und Arabien in den habylonisch-assyrischen Quellen,” pp. 
2, 7, 22; A. van den Branden, Histoire de Tharnoud, p. 6. 

^7 Thus J. Kennedy, “The Early Commerce ef Babylon with India,” p. 271. 

^» Rathjens, ‘‘Welthandelstrassen,” p. 122. 

x Thus B. Doe, Seuthern Arabia, p. 50; Rathjens, "Welthandelstrassen," p 115, buth 
with reference te thc Red Sca only. Kennedy, “Early Commerce,” pp. 248 f., implies that 
they were equally incapable of navigation in the Persian Gulf. But Doe assumes that the 
primitive hoats of the Gerrheans were geod enough for navigation in the Persian Gulf 
(Southern Arabia, p. 5e), and Schoff assumes that these of the south Arabians wete good 
enough for navigation in che Red Sca, teo (Schoff, Periplus, p. 3), which makes the use of 
the overland route even oddci. 
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oly with such jealousy that we are so ill-informed about this early 
trade. We can, however, rest assured that all the bustling commerce 
described by Pliny (d. 79 a.D.) and the Periplus 
was part of the normal scene in ancient Saba some nine hundred years 
before. We can also rest assured that it was part of the normal scene 
some five hundred years later. The south Arabian hold on the India 
trade somehow survived the establishment of direct commercial contact 
between India and the Greco-Roman world, so that when in due course 
south Arabia declined, the Meccans took over the task of satisfying the 
enormous Roman demand for luxury goods.» The Meccans used the 
same overland route; indeed, it was on their control of the old incense 
route that their commercial predominance in Arabia rested.3+ And they 
exported the same goods: Arabian frankincense, East African ivory and 
gold, Indian spices, Chinese silk, and the like.55 It was only on the Arab 
conquest of the Middle East that this venerable trade came to an cnd, 
after a lifespan of some fifteen hundred or twenty-five hundred years. 
All this, of course, is somewhat incredible; in what follows I shall de- 
vote myself to a demonstration that it is also quite untrue. The south 
Arabian trade in incense and spices is not nearly as old as is commonly 
assumed, and the goods in question were nor invariably sent north by 
caravan: the last allusion to the overland route dates from the first (or, as 
some would have it, early second) century a.D., and the transit trade 
would appear to have been maritime from the start. Neither the incense 


3* Schoff, Periplus, pp. 886; E. H. Warinington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India, pp. 11, 13 Cf. below, Ch. 2 nios. 

* On the date ef the Periplus, see now M. G. Raschke, “New Studies in Reman Com- 
merce with the Fast,’ pp. 663 ff. with full references tothe huge literature on the question. 
ior Saha, see G. W. san Beek. “The Land of Sheba,’ p 48;cf. also id. , “Frankincense and 
Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,” p. 146. 

9» Schoff, Periplus, p. 6; H . Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation, p. 48; Donner, "Mec- 
ca's Food Supplies,” p. 250. 

5 Watt, Mubommad at Mecca, p. 3; Shahid, " l'we Quranic Siras,” p. 436. Similarly 
R. P ret, * Les villes de Syrie du sud et les routes commerciales d'Arabie à la fin du vir 
siècle,” pp. 441 f.; R. Simon, “Hums et ilàf, eu commerce sans guerre,” p. 222 (though 
Simon's werk is in other respects a refreshing attempt to go beyond hackneyed truths). 

5 Detailed documentation w ill he given in Chapter 3; but compare for example Doe, 
Southern Arabia, p. 52 (with reference to the sixth and fifth centuries e.c.) and Donner, 
*Mecca's Feod Supplies," pp. 250, 254 (with reference to the sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies A.n.). 
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trade nor the transit trade survived long enough for the Meccans to in- 
herit them, and there was nosuch thing as a Mcccan trade in incense, 
spices, and foreign luxury goods. At least, the Islamic tradition is quite 
unaware that the Meccans are supposed to have handled this type 
of goods, and the Greeks to whom they are supposed to have sold them 
had never even heard of Mecca. Meccan trade there was, if we trust 
the Islamic tradition. But the trade described in this tradition bears 
little resemblance to that known from Lammens, Watt, or their various 
followers. 
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THE CLASSICAL SPICE TRADE 


The purpose of this chapter is to correct various misconceptions about 
the classical spice trade that have influenced the standard account of 
Meccan trade; and two of its findings (the collapse of the incense trade, 
the foreign penetration of Arabia) arc of direct relevance to the subject 
of this book. The reader without interest in the classical background can 
go straight te part u, provided that he or she is willing te refer back te 
the pages singled out as relevant in the notes to parts 11 and 111. 


The spices of Araby were spices in the classical sense of the word—that 
is, they composed a much wider category than they do today. They in 
cluded incense, or substances that gave off a nice smell on being burnt; 
perfumes, ointments, and other sweet-smelling substances with. which 
one dabbed, smeared, or sprinkled oneself or one's clothes; things that 
oneput into food or drink to improve their taste, prolong their life, or to 
endow them with medicinal or magical properties; and they also in 
cluded antidotes.’ It is thanks to this usage that the spices of the Meccans 
turn out to be incense in Redinson, but perfume in Margoliouth, 
whereas Watt's "Indian luxury goods" presumably mean condiments.: 
In what follows I shall likewise usc “spices” without. qualifications 
to mean any onc or all three of these categories, distinguishing where 
necessary. We may begin by considering the trade in “spices” nativc te 
Arabia. 


The spices of Arabia were primanly incense products, and the two most 
important ones were frankincense and myrrh.3 Frankincense (Greek 77 


J. V. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Reman Empire, p. 2. 

+ M. Redinsen, Islam et capitalisme, p. 46 and the note thereto. D. S. Margoliouth, Mo 
batamed and the Rie of Islam, p. 49; cf. Tabari, Ta ri&b, ser. 1, p. 1,162 (itr). Watt, Muham 
mad at Mecca, p. 3. 

s What fellews is based en Müller, Werbraucb; Greom, Frankincense. Cf. also van Beek, 
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banas, itbanétes, Latin t(b)us, Arabic /ubàx) is a gum resin, or more prc- 
cisely an oleo-gum-resin, exuded by various species of the genus Beswel- 
lia Roxb., of the family of Burseraceae, on incision of the bark.* The 
genus is nativc to Arabia, Socotra, East Africa, and India. Only two 
species of the genus, however, produce "true frankincense," the com- 
modity so highly esteemed in the ancient world. These two specics are 
B. carteri Birdw. and B. sacra Flück (previously lumped together under 
the former designation), and these are native only to south Arabia and 
East Africa. It was thus the preducts of south Arabian and East African 
trees that were coveted by Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Per- 
sians alike; in duc course thcy camc to be coveted cven by thc Indians 
and the Chinesc. Frankincense was burnt in honour of the gods, at fu- 
nerals, and in private homes. It was also uscd as a medicine, a spice (in 
our sense of the word), and, on a small scale, as an ingredient in per- 
fume. 

Myrrh (Greck myrrha, smyrnalé; Latin myrrth)a, Arabic murr) is also an 
oleo-gum-resin. It is exuded by various species of Commiphora Jac 
Balsamedendron Kunth.), Burseraceae, the same family as that to which 
frankincense belongs. The common myrrh tree is C. myrrha (Nees) 
Engl., but therc are also other spccics in Arabia, where their habitat is 
considerably wider than that of frankincense, and many morc in So- 
malia. Other species are found in India, where they yicld a substance 
known as bdcllium, to which I shall come back. Myrrh was used as an 
incense, or as an ingredient thcrein, but its most important rolc was in 
the manufacture of ointments, perfumes, and medicines. It was also 
used in cmbalming. 


When did the trade in south Arabian incense and myrrh begin? This 
question can be disposcd of bricfly herc, since it has recently bcen dealt 
with by Groom, whose conclusions may be accepted with slight modi 


“Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia’; id., “Frankincense and Myrrh’; 
H. Ogino, “Frankincense and Myrrh of Ancient South Arabia.” 

+ Gums are distinguished from resins by their ability to dissolve in or absorb water. Res 
ins are soluble in alcohol, ether, and other selvents, but not in water. Gum-resins are a 
mixture of the two. Olee-gum-resins contain an essential eil, as well (F. N. Howes, Vege- 
table Gums and Resins, pp. 3,85, 89. 149). 

* CE. F. N. Hepper, "Arabian and African Frankincense Trees," pp. 67 f.; Greem, 
Frankincense, ch. 6. 
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fications.? The answer would seem to be not earlier than the seventh 
century B.C., for reasons that may be summarized as follows. 

It may well be that the ancient Egyptians imported myrrh and frank- 
incense from Punt as early as the third millennium n.c., and Punt may 
well have been the name of not only the African, but also the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea.’ It is, however, most unlikely that theancient Egyp- 
tians sailed beyond Bab al-Mandai, let alone all the way to Zufar, the 
only or major frankincense producing region of Arabia;* and the asso- 
ciation of Punt with ivory, ebony, giraffes, grass huts, and the li ke cer- 
tainly suggests that the Egyptians obtained their aromatics in Fast Af- 
rica. From an Arabian point of view, the ancient Egyptian evidence can 
thus be dismissed. 

Thereafter there is no evidence until the Queen of Sheba, who pre- 
sentcd Solomon with spices of an unidentified kind about geo B.c. This 
queen docs not, however, provc that a tradc in South Arabian spices al- 
ready existed, because she is most plausibly seen as a north Arabian 
ruler.* [n the first place, the Sabaeans are a nerth Arabian people in the 
Assyrian records, as well as in some Biblical and classical accounts; and 
the traditional explanation that these Sabaeans were a trading colony 
from the south is implausible in view of the fact that they appear as a 
warli ke people in the Assyrian recerds and as raiders whocarry off Job's 
flocks in the Bible. ‘° In the second place, queens are well attested for 
north Arabian tribes in the Assyrian records, ' whereas none is attested 
for south Arabia at any time; indeed, there is no independent evidenee 
for monarchic institutions at all in south Arabia as early as gee p.c. In 
the third place, the unidentified spices that the Queen of Sheba pre- 
sented to Solomon could just as well have come from north Arabia as 


* Groom dates the beginning of thetradeto the sixth century B.C. , which must be about 
acentur y too late (Frankincense, ch. 2). 

* Cf. Müller, Weihrauch, cols. 739 fF. 

® CF. C. ^. Nallino, *L'Égypte avait clle des relatioas directes avec l'Arabie méridionale 
avant l’âge des Ptolémées?" Müller, Weibraucb, cols. 740 f. 

9? The first to argue this was Philhy, though his work was not published till long after 
his death (H. St. John Philhy:, The Queen of Sheba, ch. 1). The same conclusion was reached 
hy A. K. Irvine, “The Arahs and Fthiopians,” p. 299, and, independently of Irvine, by 
Groom, Frankincense, ch. 3 (the most detailed discussion). 

* Rosmarin, “Aribi nnd Arabien," pp. € f., 14; Job x14f.; Strabo, Gesgrapby, x vi, 4:21. 

u Cf. Rosmarin, “Aribi und Arabien," pp. 29 ff., s.vv. Adia, Báz/slu, Japa’, Samsi, 
TTelchunu, and Zabihé, 
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from the south. Numerous incense products and other aromatics were 
available in north Arabia, Palestine, and elsewhere. It was such local 
products, not south Arabian imports, which the Ishmaelites of Gilead 
sold inEgypt, andthereis nothing in the Biblical account to suggest that 
those with which the Queen of Sheba regaled her host carne from any 
further afield.'* The Biblical record thus takes us no further back than 
the seventh century B.c., the date generally accepted by Biblical schol- 
ars for the Israelite adoption ofthe use ef frankincense and other incense 
products in the cult.’ 

As regards the Assyrian records, they frequently mention spices 
among the commodities paid by various Arabian rulers as tribute to the 
Assyrian kings in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.'+ But these 
would again appear to have been north Arabian products, for frankin- 
cense is not attested in Mesopotamia until sevcral centurics later and the 
commonly mentioned murru was a local plant, not an imported rcsin.* 
Therc is nothing in the Assyrian evidence to suggest a date earlier than 
the seventh century a.c. for the beginning of the trade. 


* For the spices of che Ishmaelites of Gilead, see Genesis 37:25, and below, ch. 3, no. 
4 (on Jot, mistranslated as ' myrrh’ in the authorized version) and no. 10 (on #73, "balm"). 
Apart from these two commodities they carried a'£'r, ' spicery," which has been identi 
fied as che gum of Astragalus gummifer Labill.. a Palestinian shrub(cf. H. N. Moldenke and 
A. L. Moldenke, Plansof tbe Bible, pp. 51 f.). Justas che Queenef Sheha presents Selomon 
with spices in the Bible, so a kingof Sheba, clearly 2 northerner, paystribute in spices (and 
precious stones) in the Assyrian records (cf. Resmarin, "Aribi und Arabien," p. 14). Bul 
lict's prapesed link between the spread ef camel domestication and the incense trade is 
weakened by his assumption that spices seld by Arabs neeessarily came from thesouth 
(Camel and the Wheel, pp. 67, 78). 

' Cf. M. Haran, “The Uses of Incense in the Ancyent Israelite Ritual,” pp. 118 ff. 

‘4 The relevant passages are translated hy Rosmarin, “Aribi und .Arahien,” pp. 8 ff., 
14 ff. 

'5 Frankincense is first mentiened in a medical reeipe dating from the late Babylonian 
period, chat is, not long before che Persian conquest, and Herodetus is the first omcntion 
its use as an incense there (Müller, Weihraucd, col. 742). Murru is frequently mentioned, 
hut not in connection with the trihute payments ofthe Arahs. Its physical appearance was 
well known; it had seeds and was used, among other things, in tanning. [n principle che 
“myrrh-scented oil" known to the Assyrians could have been a south Arabian product, but 
since it fgures among the gifts sent by Tushratta of Mitanni (and never in an Arabian con- 
text), this is in fact most unlikely co have been the case: *nyrrh-scented" isa misleading 
translation (cf. The Assyrian Dictionary of t be OrientalInstitute, s.v. murru. Judging from this 
dictionary, the spices mentioned hy name in connection with the tribute payments of the 
Arabs have not been iclentiticd). 
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That leaves us with the archacelogical evidence. Of sueh there is not 
much, and what there is does not suggest an earlier date, either. The 
south Arabian clay stamp found at Bethel certainly does not prove that 
the trade already existed by the ninth century 5.c., partly because there 
is a case for the view that it only carne to Bethel in modern times, and 
partly because, even if this is not the case, the stamp itself is completely 
undatable. ‘7 The south Arabian potsherds that have been found at 'Aq- 
aba are now said to date from the sixth century 8.c.;'*the south Arabian 


'5 Cf. G. W. van Beek and A. Jamme. “An Inscribed South Arabian Clay Scamp frem 
Bethel"; A. Jamme and G. W. van Boek, “The South Arabian Clay Stamp from Bethel 
Again.” In the first article the authors anneunced the discovery ofa south Arabian elay 
stam? a t Bethel; in the secend they informed their readers that they had found an exact 
replica of this stamp in theform of a squeeze in theGlasercollection. They concluded that 
they hadfound two stamps made by the same workman: this, in their view, would suffice 
to explain why the two stamps had even been broken in the same place. Yadin, however, 
concluded that the stamp from which the squeeze in the Glaser collection had been made 
(and which had since disappeared) was the very stamp that had turned up ac Bethel 
(Y. Yadin, "An Inscribed South-Arabian Clay Stamp from Bethel?"). Two rejoinders 
were written (G. W. van Beek and A. Jamme, “The Authenticity of the Bethel Stamp 
Seal”; J. L. Kelso, “A Reply to Yadin's Article on the Finding of the Bethel Stamp”), and 
there has been one attempt to prove that the twe stamps, though similar, are not com 
pletely identical (P, Boneschi, “L’antique inscription sud-srabe d'un supposé cachet prov 
enant de Beytin (Béthel).? But it must beconceded that the coincidence is odd, anda hy 
pothesis has since been proposed concerning how the Glaser stamp could have cometo be 
buried at Bethel (B. L. Cleveland. *Moreon the South Arahian Clay Stamp Feund at Bei- 
tin." 

7 It was found in undatable debris outside: the city wall; or mere precisely, the debris 
ranged fren the iron agete the Byzantine peried (Jamme and » an Beek, “Clay Stamp from 
Bethel Again," p. 16). k was dated to the ninth century B.c. an the ground that it must 
have beenconnected with the incensetrade, which in turn must have been connected with 
the temple at Bethel; this temple only existed from@2 ta72 B.C , andit is conjectured 
that it imported most of its frankincense in the carlier part of this period (the authors take 
no account of the fact that the Israelites are not supposed to have made ritual use of incense 
at this stage). The date of the stamp thus rests on the assumption thar the incense trade 
already existed in the ninth century e.c., a fact that dees not prevent the authors from 
adducing the stamp as proof of this assumption (cf. van Beck and Jamme, “Clay Stamp 
from Bethel,” p. 16). Palaeography is also invoked in favour of this date, but not convinc- 
ingly (cf. Boneschi, “L'antique inscription,” pp. (62 f., and the following note). 

‘3 Cf. N. Glueck, “The First Campaign at Tell cl-Kheleifch,” p. 16 (discovery instr ef 
a large broken jar inscribed with two letters of a seuth Arahian script, dated ro the eighth 
century B.C. on the basis of stratigraphy); G. Rv.ckmans, "Un fragment de jarre avec ca~ 
ractéres minéens de Tell El-Kheleyfeh" (date accepted, sciipt identified as Minaean), 
N. Glueck, “Tell el-Kheleifeh Inscriptions," pp. 236 f. (Ryckmans reported to have 
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tripod that may have been found in Iraq only dates from the sixth to 
fourth centuries 5.c.;* and the same is true of other finds suggestive of 
trade between south Arabia and Mesopetamia. In short, the belief that 
the incense trade between south Arabia and the Fertile Crescent is ofim- 
mense antiquity does not have much evidence in its favour. 

By the seventh century B.c., however, the trade must have begun. 
‘This is clear partly from the Biblical record and partly from the fact that 
both frankincense and myrrh werc known under their Semitic names 
even in distant Grcece by about 6e@ B.c. , when they arc attested in the 
poetry of Sappho.’* The archaeological evidence sets in about the sixth 
century B.C., as has been seen, and the trade becomes increasingly at- 
tested thereafter.** The trade may thus be said to be of a venerable age 
even if it is not as old as civilisation itself. 


How were the incense preducts transported? It is aplausible contention 
that the earliest trade was by land. But leaving aside the obvious point 
that maritime expeditions to Punt on the part of the ancient Egyptians 
do not testify to the existence of an overland route, as has in all serious- 
ness been argued,” the fact that the earliest trade was by land in no way 


changed the date to the sixth century B.c.; another ostracon, possibly Minaean, dating 
frem thescventh er sixth century B.c. discovered); id, The Other Sideof tbe Jordan, pp. 128, 
132 (sixth centuty date accepted, though the script resembles that of inscriptiens dated to 
the fourth century B.c.); W. F. Albright, "The Chaldaean Inscription in Prete-Arabic 
Script," pp. 43 f. (Glueck's cighth-century date not queried, but the script possibly prote- 
Dedanite, under ne circumstances Minaean); Müller, Weibrascb, col 745 (it is prebably 
Sabacan). Cf. alse P. Boneschi, "Les menegranimes sud-arabcs de la grande jarre de Tell 
Et-Heleyf eb (Ezion Geber)” (where the jar still dates from the eighth or seventh century 
a.c.) 

1» Cf. T. C. Mitchell, “A South Arabian Tripod Offering Saucer Said To Be frem Ur,” 
p- 113. 

*» See the passages adduced by Müller, Weibrauch, cel 708. 

^ The Biblical passages mentioning frankincense are listed by Meldenke and Mol 
denke, Plants ef the Bible, pp. 56 f; itis common in the Prophets, from about 600 B.C. en- 
ward In the fifth century B.C. it was used by the jews of Elephantinc (4. Cowley, wd. and 
tr, Arama Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 10s. 30:25; 31:21; 33:11). @n the Greek side it 
is attested in the poetry of Pindar (ff. c. 49e a.c.) and Mclanippides (ff. c. 450°), and ef 
course in Herodetus(f!. c. 450) (cf. H. G. Liddell and R. Scett, A Greek-English Lexicon, 
s.v. libanes). 

a Rathjens, "Welchandelstrassen," p. 122 and the note iherete. 
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means that all Arabian arematics continued to be transported largely or 
wholly in this fashion until the very end of the trade;? as will be seen, 
the evidence suggests the contrary. 

We do not hear anything ahout the overland route until the Hellenis- 
tic pcriod. According to Hieronymus of Cardia (historian of the period 
323-272 B.C), who is cited by Biodorus Siculus, a fair number of Na- 
bataeans were "accustomed to bring down tothe sea [the Mediterranean] 
frankincense and myrrh and the most valuable kinds of spices, which 
they procurc from those who convcy them from what is called Arabia 
Eudaemon." Given the date of this statement, the goods in question 
were presumably conveyed to the Nabataeans by the overland route, 
though the text does not explicitly say so^* A more explicit account is 
given by Eratosthenes (c. 27 5-164 8. C.), whois cited by Strabo. Accord- 
ing to him, frankincense, myrrh, and other Arabian aromatics from the 
Haudramawt and Qatahan were bartered to merchants who teok seventy 
days to get from Ailana (that is, Ayla) to Minaia, whereas the Gabaioi, 
whoever they may have been,” got to the Eladramawt in forty days.*¢ 
The overland route is alluded to again by Artcmidorus (about 10e B.c.). 
who is also cited by Strabo and who, after an account of the lazy and 
easygoing life of the (southern) Sabaeans, tells us that "those who live 
close te one another receive in eontinuous succession the loads of are- 
matics and deliver them to their neighbours, as far as Syria and Mese- 
potamia”; in the course of so doing they are supposed to have become so 
drowsy, thanks te the sweet odours, that they had to inhale various 
other substances in order to stay awake.? A more matter-of-fact account 
is given by Juba (c. se B.C.—19 4.D.), who is cited by Pliny. All frankin 
cense, according to him, had to go to Sobota, that is, Shabwa, the i-fad- 
rami capital: "the king has made it a capital offense for camels so laden 


2 Pace Le Baron Bowen, “Ancient Trade Routes," p. 35; Groom, Frankincense, p». 153. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, Biblietheca Histerica, xix, 94: 5. Onhis source, see J. tlornblewer, 
Hieronymus ef Cardia. If this had heen a statemem by Diedorus himself, one would have 
taken it to mean that the Nahataeans received their goods at the aorthericnd of the Red 
Sea and conveyed them from there to the Mediterranean. 

æ For an attractive solution to this problem, see A.F.L. Beeston, “Some Ohservations 
on Greek and Latin Data Relating to South Arabia,” pp. 7 f.;cf. id., "Pliny's Gebbanitae." 

* Strabo, Geography, Xvi, 4:4. 

7 [bid., XV1, 4:19. As noted by Groom, Frankincense, p. 243 n29, thisdoes not appear to 
go back to Agatharchides. 
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te turn aside from the high road." From Shabwa it could only besenton 
by the Gebbanitae, whose capital was Thomna, that is, the site known 
inscriptionally as 7'mn’, the capital of Qatabàn 75 From here the cara- 
vans proceeded to Gaza, the journey being divided into sixty-five stages 
with halts for camcls. T'axcs were paid to the lI Tadrami kings in Shabwa 
and to the Qatabani kings in Thomna, but a host of priests, secretaries, 
guards, and attcndants also had to have their cut, so that the expenses 
reached 688 denarii per camel even before Roman import duties were 
paid? Pliny alludes to the overland route again in a passage on inland 
towns to which the south Arabians "bring down their perfumes for ex- 
port,” and he also knew that frankincense was transported through Mi- 
nacan territory "along onc narrow track." [n the Periplus, too, wc arc 
informed that “all the frankincense produced in the country [the Had- 
ramawt] is brought by camels te that placc [Shabwa] to be stored,” pre- 
sumably for transport ovcrland.3' But this is the sum total of our literary 
evidence on the overland route. 

The evidence is noteworthy in two respects. First, it mentions only 
Arabian goods, primarily Eladrami frankincense: no Indian spices, 
Chinese silk, or East African ivory arc being transported by caravan to 
Syria hcre (unless one wishes to read them into Hieronymus’ unidenti 
fied spices). Second, there is no mention of theoverland route after Pliny 
and/or the Pert plus (depending on one's views on the date of the latter). 
The overland route, in short, would appear to have been of restricted 
use in terms of both products carried and period of time. 

I shall come back to the absence ef foreign imports from the overland 
route in the next section. As regards the Arabian goeds carried, Eratos- 
thenes identifies them as coming from the Hladramawt and Qataban 
(Khatramótis, Kittabania). They similarly come from the lHadramawt 
and Qataban (Sohbotha, ‘Thomna) in Juba. The Perrplus only mentions 
the Hadramawt, pessibly because this state had by then absorbed its 
Qatabani neighbour.? At all events, the Sabaeans (here and in what fol- 


a Cf. Ef, s.v. Kataban (Beeston). The Geb banitae arc unlikely to have been @atabanis 
(cf. Beeston, "Pliny's Gebbanitae"), bur Pliny, or his source, clcarly took chem to be rulers 
of the @atahani capital. 

a Pliny, Natural Fistory, xu, 63 if. 

mbid., vt, 154; XI, $4. 

» Periplus, 515. 

» Cf. W. F. Albright, “The Chronology of Ancient South. Arabia in the Light of the 
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lews those ofthe southern kind) are only mentioned in connection with 
Artemidorus' drowsy caravaneers and Pliny's list of inland towns to 
which aromatics were sent for export. Further, the geeds carried are 
frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics in Hieronymus and Eratos- 
thenes, but only frankincense in Pliny and the Periplus; and the latter 
two sources explicitly inform us that the route via Shahwa was fixed by 
the Hadrami kings. What this suggests is that the overland route was al- 
ways associated particularly with the Hadramawt (with or without its 
Qatabani neighbour) not with the Sabaeans; and this makes sense, 
given that the Hadramawt was the only source of Arabian frankincense, 
or at least the only one of any impertance, thanks to its control of Zu- 
fàr. The Hadrami kings were freeto favour any route they wished, and 
by the time of Pliny and the Periplus it would seem that Hadrami frank- 
incense (and apparently Hadrami frankincense alone) came north hy 
caravan for the simple reason that the rulers of the Eladramawt decreed 
that this be so. 


First Campaign of Excavation in @ataban,” pp 9 f. (@acaban fellabeut so B.c.), Müller. 
Weibraucb, col. 726 (abeut A.D. 25). Amuch laterdate is proposed by J. Pirenne, Leroyaume 
stid-arabe de Batabén et sa datatien (A.D. 250); and accordirig to Beeston, all one can say for 
sure is that Qataban ceases to be mentioned in the inscriptional material by the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. (EP, s.v. Katabin). 

59 Fer the view chat the frankiacense-bearing area of ancient Arabia was the same as to- 
day, that is, Zufar. see van Beek, “Erankincensc and Myrrh,” p. 72; ida “Frankincense and 
Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,” pp tai f. id, "Aneient Frankincense-Producing 
Areas.” According te Greom, frankincense, pp. 1 2 fE., and J. Pirenne, “The Incense Port 
of Moscha (Khor Roti) in Dhofar,” pp. 91 ff. it grew considerably further co the west in 
the past than it does today, and both ha ʻe agned case. But Greom leaves the preeminence 
of Zufar unshaken, and neither claims that it grew extensively te the west of the Hadra- 
mavt. 

?* Pace Müller and Greom. Müller conjectares that it was the ,Minaeans who kept the 
overland route going, the destruetion of their kingdom in the first century B.C. being the 
cause of its decline (Werbrauch, col. 725). But this explanation does not account for the 
streng interest displayed in it by the lTadrarmi kings, or for che continued use of the route 
into the first century a.m. (although this can be queried, as will be seen). Groom, on the 
other hand, suggests that the overland reute survived because the harvest cycle was such 
that the incensetrade and the India tradeceuld not be combine (Frankincense, pp. 143 ff.). 
That they could net be combined may well be true; butei che one hand, ene would have 
expected the incense trade to have becoure maritime even befere che Greeks began to sail 
te India; andon the other hand, rhe Greeks were quite willing to sail to south Arabia for 
the purchase ef incense alene after the India trade had got going (ct. below, n49). This 
explanation is thus alse unsatisfacterv. 
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Why should they have favoured the overland route? As will be seen, 
the south Arabians were already capable of sailing in the Red Sea in the 
second century B.C., and for purpeses of taxation the Hadrami kings 
could just as well have decreed that all frankincense must go through 
coastal Cane: later sultans of the area were to rule that all frankincense 
must go through coastalZ.ufàr.55 The sea route may well have been haz- 
ardous, but then the overland trek from south Arabia to Syria was not 
easy, either. Caravan journeys in Arabia were arduous undertakings 
even in much later times, as every pilgrim knew, and the pirates with 
which the Red Sea was frequently infested always had their terrestrial 
counterparts. Sailing from Cane (87, the Hadrami port) to Berenice 
took only thirty days,? whereas it took the caravaneers sixty-five, sev- 
enty, or, according to an alternative interpretation, 120 to 130 days to 
get from Shabwa to Syria.3* And the heart of every merchant must have 
bled at the expenditure of 688 denarii per camel on travel costs alone. In 
short, the overland route would seem to have owed its survival to the 
interests of kings rather than those of merchants. And if the Hadrami 
rulers enforced the use of the overland route, it was presumably because 
they were inland rulers allied to inland tribes, and because they did not 
want their goods to pass through straits controlled by their Sabaean 
rivals. 

But the point is that by the second century s.c. their Sabaean rivals 
had discovered a rival source of frankincense. According to Agathar- 


* CC. Yaqgat, Buldan, ut, 577, sv. Zafar: "they gather it and carry itte Zafar, where the 
ruler cakes his share. They cannot carry it elsewhere under any circumstances , and if he 
hears of someone who has carried itto some other town, he kills him." 

x "And strangely tasav, of these innumerable tribesan equal part arc engaged in trade 
or live by brigandage” (Pliny, Natwalfistory, vu 162). lt is not impossible chat the over 
land reutc was sometimas safer chan the sea Teute; but in view of the duration and cost of 
the overland reute, it seems unlikely that merchants would cheose whichever happened te 
be tlie more secure at the time (as suggested by Van Beek, “Frankincense and Myrrh in 
Ancient South Arabia,” p. 148). Theexiscenceef pirates in the Red Sea is attested in both 
Pliny (Natural History, vi, 101) and the Pert plus ($ 20), but both passages alse show that 
pirates did not dissuade merchants [rom sailing, though they did make them take the pre- 
caution of manning their ships with archers, as described in Pliny. 

» Pliny, Natural History, vi, 104. On’ is modern Hisr. al-Ghurab, or more precisely a 
site on the isthmus cennecting Hisn al-Ghurab with the mainland (cf. A.F.L. Beeston, 
review of W. B. Huntingferd, p. 356). 

3 Cf. Beeston, “Some Observations,” pp. 8 f. 
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chides (c. (30 9.c.), the Sabaeans made use of rafts and leather boats for 
the transport of their goods;? and though he docs not say from where to 
where, Artemidorus (c. 100 B.C.) toek him to mean "from Ethiopia to 
Arabia." In Ethiopia (both in the modern sense and that of Fast Africa 
in general) large quantities of frankincense and myrrh were to be found, 
as the ancient Egyptians would appear to have discovered; and Artemi- 
dorus thus also knew the Sabaeans to be trading in aromatics of “both 
the local kind and chat from Ethiopia.”4° By the first century a.D., Af- 
rican frankincense was as least as important as the Arabian variety, 
while African myrrh had already acquired priority.*: By the sixth cen- 
tury, African frankincense was the enly variety a merchant such as Cos- 
mas saw fit to mention. It stili dominates the market today. In short, 
the Sabaean discovery drastically undermined the monopoly of the 
Hadrami suppliers. 

The Sabaeans did not, of course, hand over their frankincense to the 
Hadramis for transport overland + ia Shabwa. + The question is whether 
they sent it by land at all. Artemidorus’ drowsy caravaneers certainly 
suggest that they did, as docs Pliny’s list of inland towns to which aro- 
matics were sent, if less conclusively;+* and Agatharchides' statement 


39 Agatharchides, 8$ roi. in Photius, StbMotbegxe, vu (previously edited with a Latin 
translation by C. Müller, Geographi Graeci Minores, i). For as: annotated German transla- 
tion, see B. Weelk, Agatharchides von K nidos iiber das Rote Meer. There is an alternative 
French translation of $$ 97- i03 in Picenne, Qatabén, pp. 82 ff, an English iranslation of 
88 86-103 by J. S. Hutchinson in Greein, Frankincense, pp. 68 ff, and an English trans 
lation of passages relating to the East African ceast in G W.B. Huntingferd, tr, 7'be Pe- 
rr plus of the Erytbraean Sea, pp. 177 ff. 

+ Artemidorus in Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4. 19. 

+ Periplus, $888 12 (also translated in Groom, Frankincense, pp. 138 ff.); Diescorides, De 
Materia Medica, 1,64 = J. Goodyer, tr., The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides, ed. R. T. Gunther, 
15,77. 

+ Cosmas Indicopleustes, Tepegraphie chrétienne, n, 49; cf. 1, 64. Groom, Frankincense, 
P. 35 (roughly two-thirdsofthe frankincense handled by Aden in 1875 came from Somali 
ports); Müller, Weihrauch, col 730(in t972 about three fifthsof theworlid demand was met 
by Ethiopia). 

«4 As Groom unthinkingly assumes (Franfncense, p. 147). 

4+ Cf. above, nn27, 30. Artemidorus’ caravaneers are mentioned in the middle of an ac 
count of rhe Sabaeans. Pliny is talking of che south Arabians atlarge, hut healso says that 
it is thc Sabacans wheare the best known of all Arabian rribes "because of their frankin 
cense " R. Doe suggests that "Saba did not officially participate in the aromatics trade" 
(‘The WB Formula and the Incense Trade," p. 41), but the Sabaeans are asseciated 
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that they rnade use of raíts and leather boatspresumably means no more 
than what Artemidorus took it to mean, thatis, between Africa and Ara- 
bia.** But Agatharchides also tells us that the Minaeans, Gerrheans, and 
others would unload their cargoes at an island opposite the Nabataean 
coast; or at least, this is what he appears to be saying.*^ In other words, 
Agatharehides suggests that chough the Sabaeans themselvcs may have 
confined their maritime activities to crossings of the Red Sea, their dis- 
tributors in the north had already taken to maritime transport by the 
second century 8.C.47 By the first century B.C., at any rate, there is no 


with thc incense trade time and again in the classical sources (cf. Müller, Weibraucb, cols. 
71 ,725); conceivably, the absence of the wd’ formula could be invoked in favour of the 
view that they did not trade much by land. 

s Artemidorus in Strabo, Ceegrapby, xvi, 4:19. Cf. also ibid., xvi, 4:4, where Eratos 
thenes mentions islands in the Red Sea that were used for the transport ef merchandise 
“from one continent to the ether." 

*5 Agatharchides, § 87; also cited by Diedorus Siculus, Aibfiotheca, 111, 42:5; and hy Ar- 
temidorus in Strabo, Geograpby, xvi, 4:18. We ace told that near thc island of Phecac (cor- 
rupted to “a place called Néssa'" in Photius' excerpt) there is a promontory that extends to 
Petra and Palestine, and that the Minaeans Gerrheans, and others bring down their car- 
gees to this (island or F'alescine). The most natural reading of eisgar teuré (in Diodorus; eis 
bên in Photius and Artemidorus) isthat it refers to the island, partly because itis the island, 
not Palestine, that Agatharchides wishes to give information about, and partly because he 
is not sure that his infermaüon is correct; he would hardly have found it necessary to add 
"as they say" (&as logos, in both Photius and Diodorus) if he had been talkin abeut the ar- 
rival of caravans in Palesu'ne. Moreover, both portion (load, especially that of a ship) and 
&atagé (to go dewn, especially to the coast, from sea to land, or to bring a ship into arbour) 
suggest that the transpert was maritime. In Woelk’s translation this interpretation is ex- 
plicit, and Miiller reads thepassaye similarly (Weihrauch, col, 730; but thecargoes are here 
unloaded at the promontery, which is gtammatically impessihle, the promontery being 
neuter). The island in question was probably Tiran (Woelk, A gazbarcbides, p». 2 12). 

v As distributors af Eladrami frankincense, the Gerrlieans had to seme extent taken to 
maritimetransport in the Persian Gulf, too, a bout this time. They prohahlycollectedtheir 
frankincense by land (whatever route they may have taken), but on their return to Gerrha 
they would transport it by raft to Babylon and sail up the Euphrates (Aristobulus in 
Strabo, Geegraphy, xvi, 3:3, where theapparent contradiction iseasily resolved along these 
lines). As regards the Minacans, Rhodol:anakis would have it that a Minaean who shipped 
myrrh and calamus to Egypt is attested in the Gizeh inscripuon of 26.4 B.c. (N. Rhode- 
kanakis, "Die Sarkophaginschrift ven Gizeh”). But as Beeston points eut, Rhodokanala' s 
rendering of the inscription makes a most implausible text for a sarcophagus. The linen 
eloth of the crucial line was either “of his Asy,” that is, ef his mummy wrapping, or else 
‘for his sy," that is, for his ship in the sense of funerary bar e: either way the inscnption 
fails to menuon a ship on which the deceased transported his aromatics to Egypt (A.F.L. 
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longer any doubt that maritime transport had come to be the norm. 
Thus Strabo informs us that Arabian aromatics were unloaded at Lcuke 
Küme, a Nahataeanport and emporium to which, he says, camel traders 
could travel from Petra and back in perfect safety and ease, though “at 
the present time” they were more often unloaded at Myus Hormus on 
the Egy ptian side of the Red Sea; either way, it was only from these 
ports that the goods were transported overland, he it to Alexandria, 
Rhinocolura, or elsewhere. Strabo, an associate of Aelius Gallus, 
knew of the overland route from his literary sources, but of its existence 
in his own time he seems to be quite unaware. By the first century A.D., 
Greek and Roman traders were collecting their own aromatics in Muza, 
a Yemeni port which, according to Pliny, was visited exclusively by 
merchants specializing in such aromatics, not by those on their way to 
India.# And about thc same time (if we accept the traditional date of the 
Periplus) they had also come to import frankineense and myrrh directly 
from East African ports.?* In short, by the first century A.D. the Yemeni 
incense trade had ceme to be wholly maritime. Indeed, the Nabataeans 
may have been driven to piracy by circumstances related to this very 
fact.>? 

It is hard to believe that the overland route survived this competition 
for long. In fact, it is arguable that the Eladrami incense trade had also 


Beeston, “Two South-Arabian Inscriptions: Some Suggestions,” pp. 59 ff; id., persenal 
communication). 

** Strabo, Geography, xvi, 4:23 f. (in connection with the expedition of Aelius Gallus). 
Strabo's statement is toe circumstantial and too obsiously based on contemporary rather 
than literary inf'ermation for it to he rejected, as it is by Grvem (Frankincense, pp. 207 f.; 
Groem did not notice the passage in Agatharchides cited abewc, 146, nor apparently the 
passage by Pliny cited in the following note}. 

as Pliny, Natural History, vi, 194. 

so Periplus, $87 ff. 

5° Cf. G. W. Bewerseck, Reman Arabia, p. 21. The new traffic by sca was not in itself 
contrary to Nabatacan interestscas long as the goeds were unleaded at Leuké Kórné. it was 
the Wabatacans who w'euld transport them from thew to Gaza via Petra, But as seen al- 
reacly, Strabo explicitly states that goeds were more commenly unloaded atthe Fgyprian 
sidcofthe Red Sca in his days; and the Peripiusconfirms that Le wké Kamé had lost impor- 
tance by thefirst centur): a.n, (above, 148; below, ngs). Bowersock may thus well be right 
that it was the new maritime trade which caused the decline of the Petra-Ga22 road Gf it 
did decline then, cf. the literature cited by Bowerseck, ihid). Fle may alsa be righe that 
this is what drove the Naleataeans to piracy, though the factthat Diodorus’ account prob- 
ably gees back to Agatharchides makes the phennmenon a itle tea carly for comfort. 
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come to be maritime by the first century A.D., though this cannot be 
proved. Pliny, after all, derived his information on the overland route 
from Juba, who derived his from literary sources, in his turn—a chain 
that takes us well hack into the first century B.c.s? And the allusion to 
this route in the Periplus could easily have been cribbed from an earlier 
merchants’ guide. It is certainly not very consistent to tell us first that all 
frankincense must go via Shabwa and next that frankincense was also 
exported from Cane, the Hadrami port, unless we are to take it that the 
exports from Cane were destined for Ommana and India alone.s But 
this is not of major importancein thepresent context. What mattershere 
is that there is no reference to the overland route in the classical litera- 
ture after (Juba in) Pliny and the Periplus, a work composed about 50 
A.D. according to some, in the carly second century accerding to others, 
andin the third century according te a few. And by the end of the third 
century A.D. the Hadrarni kings who enforced the use of this route had 
lost their autonomy to the Sabaeans.5* 

There is nothing to suggest that the trade ever ceased to be maritime 
thereafter. Trajan (98-1 17) linked Clysma (Qulzum) to the Nile by canal 
and built roads berwcen Acla(Ayla), Petra, Bostra, and Damascus, and 
these two ports definitively ousted Berenice and Leuke Kome.55 Qul- 
zum and Ayla appear as centres of Red Sea shipping in the Islamic tra- 
dition, too.s¢ In the Yemen, Muza was eclipsed by Aden, the famous 
Eudaernon Arabia which, according to a controversial statement in the 


s Cf. Raschke, “New Studies,” p. 661. (Buc the well-known idea that he used the work 
of a Uranius who flourished in the first century ».c. is refuted at pp. 837 fJ. 

si Periplus, 88 27 E; cf. §36, where Ommana (probably on the: Arabian sideof the Gulf, 
cf. Becssen, review ef Huntingford, p. 357. and pessibly identifiable with Suhar, cf. 
Müller, Weibraucb, col. 728) receives frankimeense from Cane, and $39, where frankin- 
censeis exported to Barbaricon in Indía, presumably from Cane. Groom harmonizes by 
assuming that frank/ncense could only be exported by sea by special permission (Frank 
incense, p. 153). 

s EP, sv. Hadramawt; W. W. Müller, "Das Ende des antiken Königreichs Hadra- 
maut, die Sabàische Inschrift Schreyer-Geukens = Iryani 32," pp. 231 249. 

55 G. F. I lourani, sirab Seafaring in the indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times, 
P- 34. Leuké Kómé was still ef minor importance in chedays of che Perrpfus(cf. 816, where 
it isa market town fer small vessels sent there frem Arabia). 

% The Byzantine ship that was stranded at Shu'ayba was on its way from Qulzum to 
Ethiopia, according to Mas‘tidi (cf. above, ch. : ng). When Ayla surrendered to the 
Prophet, its inhabitants, including che Yernenis who were there, were granted frecdem to 
travel by sea (below, P. 44). 
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Periplus, had been destroyed by “Caesar,” but which had regained its 
former importance by the fourth century A.D. The termini thus 
changed in the later empire, but not the mode of transport itself. It is not 
clear why some scholars believe the overland route to have continued 
intothe fourth century A.D., or even later,5? or why Islamicists generally 
assume it to have retained its importance until the time of Mecca’s rise 
to commercial prominence, or to have recovered it by then. Insofar as 
the Islamic tradition remembers anything about the pre-Islamic incense 
trade, it remembers it as sea-borne.59 


The incense trade that the Islamic tradition remembers as sea-borne 
was undoubtedly a trade conducted primarily with the non-Roman 
world. Thus Persia is still on the list of importers of African frankin- 
cense in Cosmas, who wrote in the sixth century a.D.; China is known 
to have imported both Arabian and African frankincense, partly via In- 
dia and partly directly, until at least the thirteenth century 4.D.;and In- 
dia has continued to import it until coday.** In the Greco-Roman world, 


* Periplus, ed. H. Frisk, 826 (Schoff emends "Caesar "te "Charibael"); discussed b y Pi- 
renne, Qa/abán, pp. 18e f. Cf. Philestergius, Airchengescbichte, ui, 4 = E. Walferd, tr., The 
Ecclostastical History of Philestorgius, pp. 444 f~ where Constantius asks fer permission te 
build churches fer the Remans whe cernc to south Arabia by sca: enc was buih at Adané, 
where every bedy coming frem the Reman capire lands in erder to trade. (1 denot knew 
on what autherity it is claimed that Aden later lost its impertance te che Red Sca perts ef 
Ahwab and Ghulafiga: EP, s.u. “Adan.). 

56 Sec Groom, Frankincense, pp 153, 162 (until the collapse ef the Grece-Reman empire 
in the fourth century A.D.); Le Baren Bowen, “Ancient Frade Keutes," p. 35 (implies 
much the same); Doe, Soutbern Arabia, p. 30€until shortly before the risc of Islam); cf alse 
van Beek, “Frankincense and. 1yrrh in Ancient South /\rabia,” p. 148, where the esi- 
dence shews that beth land and sea reutes were used in al! periods. According to Irvine, 
“The &rabsand Erhiopians,” p. 301, by centrast, theoverland re ate hadalready declined 
on the advent ef the Christian era; similarly J. Ryckmans, L'institution menarchigue en 
Arabie méridionale avant V Islam, p. 331. 

se Yhe Hadrami pert et Shihr traded in frenkinvense(éundur) and myrrh in pre-Islamic 
times (Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Marziqi, Arab al-aemine ja l-amkina, u, 163 f£.). Aden 
was tithed by the Persian Ahna’ and ¢2 was carried from there to ether regions (Ahmad 
b. Abi Ya'qüb al-Ya'qübi, Ta rikb, 1, 314). Vt is, hewever, likely that the #76 frem Aden 
was manufactured perfume rather than raw materials, cf. below, ch. 4, p. 95. 

*: Cosmas, Tepegraphie, v, 49; Müller, Werbraucb, cols. 72 1, 72%; Groom, Frankincense, 
P. 135. 
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however, Arabian aromatics soon lost the importance which they had 
enjoyed in the days of Pliny. 

There is general agreement that the Roman market failed to survive 
Christianization,* though the spread of Christianity does not in itself 
suffice to explain the decline of the trade. The early Christians certainly 
condemned incense-burning as idelatrous; but they soon adopted the 
use of incense for a variety of purposes themselves, and by the fifth or 
sixth. century, incense-burning had come to be part of the Christian 
cult.^ In terms of Christian doctrine, the market could thus have picked 
up again at the very time of Mecea's rise to commercial prominencc. Yet 
it did not. The peint is that Christianity had contributed, along with nu- 
merous other factors, to an irreversible change of life stylein the Greco- 
Roman world. The classical incense trade had thrived on ostentatious 
behaviour by men and gods alike, a behavioural pattern that was alien to 
the Christians. The Christian God came to terms with incense, but in 
principle he continued to have no need of it, and he scarcely consumed 
1,000 talents a year after the fashien of Bel.9 Similarly, frankincense 
was burnt at the funeral of Justinian, but the quantity burnt was hardly 
greater than the annual production of Arabia, as was that which Nero 
saw fit to burn at the funeral of Poppaea.*+ As the grandiose squandering 
of incense products by the Grece-Roman elite, imitated by whoever 
could afford it, came to an end, frankincense ceased to he the classical 
equivalent of wine and cigarettes, the indispensable luxuries of everyday 
life.55 The use of incense is attested for both the eastern Roman empire 
and the West right into the Middle Ages in connection with funerals, 


* Thus G. Hourani, "Did Roman Commercial Competition Ruin Seuth Arabia?" pp. 
294 (.; R. Le Baron Bowen, "Irrigation in Ancient Qatabán (Beibán)," p. 5; Bulliet, Came! 
and tbe Wheel, p. 1€4; Groem, Frankincense, p. 162; Müller, Weihrauch, col. 746 (there is, 
however, no esidence that the demand had decreased in Persia, as Müller seems to imply). 

5 E.G.C.F. Atchley, A History of tbe Use ef Incense in Divine Worship, pp. 81 ff; Müller, 
Weibrauch, cels. 261 ff; G. W.H. Lampe, ed., Pazristic Greek Lextcen, pp. 656 f. 

+t “Jt is net that the Lerd hath need at all ef incense (W. Riedel and W. F.. Crum, eds. 
and trs , / Je Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, p. 58 = 68, where the burning of incense 
[dakbur] is part ef the cult). [fthe attributien of this werk to Athanasius, a fourth-century 
patriarch, were genuine, this would be ene ef the first attestations of incense-burning as 
an element in Christian wership; buttheattributienis undouhtedly false. For Bel, see He 
rodetu s, History, 1, 183. 

é+ Müller, Werbraucb, col. 764 (Corippus); Pliny, Natural History, xu, 83. 

$ Cf. Müller, Werbraucb, col. 733, on daily purchases of frankincense. 
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processions, and rituals of various kinds.“ Yet by the sixth century, a 
merchant such as Cosmas no longer knew or saw fit to mention that the 
Byzantines imported the commodity.” Some clearly must have been 
imported for the uses mentioned, as well as for the manufacture of med- 
icines,? and frankincense still figures (together with myrrh) in the tenth- 
eentury Book ef the Eparcb. But the quantity imported is unlikely to 
have been large, and in the period of relevance to us it would seem to 
have come largely or wholly from East Africa?» Cosmas apparently did 
noteven know that frankincense was produced in south Arabia; at least 
it is only as an East African product that hementions it. Zacharias Rhe- 
tor, his contemporary, also thought of it as Ethiopian.’ And the land 
that had invariably conjured up incensc and spices to classical authors 
from Heredotus to Lucian merely suggested tribal politics, missionary 
activities, and Christian martyrs to authors such as Philostorgious, Pro- 


^5 Cf. Atchley, Use of Incense, part 1. Incense (5esma) was burntat reliquaries ef saints, 
on feast days, andin cennectien with sealing in Christian Mesopotamia (cf. A. Palmer, 
“Seurces fer the Early Histery ef @artmin Abbey with Special Reference to the Peried 
4.0. 480-869,” passim), The burning efincenseafter meals is also well attested for thc pest- 
classical period (cf. L. Y. Rahmani, “Palestinian Incense Burners of the Sixth to Eighth 
Centuries C.E..," p. 122, fer the fewish cridence; bclow, ch. 4, n35, for attestation ef the 
same custom in pre-Islamic Arabia; M. Aga-@glu, “Abeut a Type ef Islamic Incense 
Burner," p. 28, fer thc samc custom under the ‘Abbasids). 

*: Cesmas, Tepegra phie, 11, 49 (frankincense comes from East A frica and i sexported frem 
there toseuth Arabia, Persia, and India). 

su Cf. Müller, Weibraucb, cel 722. Beth frankincense and mytrh figure prominently in 
E.A. W. Budge, cd andar , Syrian Anatom y, Patbolexyand T berapeutics, or "Tbe Bookof Med- 
ictnes," index. 

w J. Nicete, tr., Le Fure du préfet, (reprinted together with the Greek text, Ereshfield's 
English translation, and other works in The Beok of the Eparch), x, 1. 

7° The church used a variety ef incense productsand references to incense-buraing are 
not necessarily references to the use of frankincense (see Atchley, Us of incense, p. 272n, 
on the Copts; compare also the absence of myrrh and frankrncense frum the ingredients 
attested for the eighth-century menastery of Corbie in F. Kenuett, History of Perf ume, 
P. 90). 

7 See abnve, n67; this point was alse noted by Müller, Werbraucd, col. 729, and by 
S. Smith, “Events in Arabia in the 6th Century A.D.," p. 426. Zacharias Rheter, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, v, 206 = 139. In the Book of the Eparch, where myrrh ard frankincense are 
mientioned together with musk, nard, cinnamen, aloe-wood and other sweet-smelling 
things, we aretold that all thesepreductsareimported from the landuftheChaldees, Treb 
izond, and elsewhere (Nicele, Livre, x, 2), so presumaliv the Byzantines had cuine to 
depend en Muslim middlemen by then. 
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copius, and the majority of Syriac churchmen.7 Sixth-century Corip 
pus thought of incense as Sabaean; Jacob of Sarug (d. 521) found it ap- 
propriate to compare the faith of the Yemeni Christians with the sweet 
smell of the spices, inccnse, and aromatics sent "from your region here 
to us"; and Jacob of Edessa (d. 7e8) identified Saba as the homeland of 
myrrh, frankincense, and other spiccs associated wich Arabia in antiq- 
uity.?? But such resonances of the past arc fairly rarein the texts, and to 
those devoid of classical learning, Arab traders conjured up the very op- 
posite of pleasant smells. “Normally the Ishmaclitcs only carry hides 
and naphtha,” a third-century rabbi observed, surprised by the associ- 
ation of Ishmaclites and aromatics in Genesis 37:25; it was hy way of 
exception that God let Joseph be saved by people with sacks full of 
sweet-smelling things.7+ Long before the rise of Mecca to commercial 
prominence, Arabian frankincense and related products had ceased to 
be of economic consequence in the Greco-Roman world. 


To summarize, the Yemeni incense trade had become wholly maritime 
by the first century a. 9., and thc Hadrami incense trade must havc fol- 
lowed suit shortly thereafter. By che third century 4.D., the Greco-Ro- 
man markct had begun to collapse, never to recover. By che time of Mec- 
ca’s rise te prominence, there was no overland incense trade for @uraysh 
to take over, and no Roman market for them to exploit, 


7 Philostorgius, Kirchengerchicbte, m, 4, has nothingto say about Arahian incense prod- 
ucts, though he mentiens both cinnamon and cassia in connection with Ethiopia (ur, 6) 
Precopius, Historyof the Wers, books Landu, especially 1, 19 f. Cf. A. Moberg, The Beck of 
the Himyarstes, and |. Shahid, TheMartyrsof Najrân. We are toldthatonc martyr was buried 
in linen and aromatics (Shahid, Afartyrs, p. x = 48), hut there is no sense in these works 
that we are in incense land. 

7 Atchley, Use of Incense, pp. tor f. R. Schröter, cd. and tr., "Troswchreiben Jaceb's 
von Sarug an die hinyaritischen Christen,” p. 369 = 385 f.; the translation notwitbstand- 
ing, there is no balsam in thc text. Jacah of Edessa, Hexaemeren, p. 138 = 115 (Lovie this 
reference toM, A. Ceek); cf. A. Hjelt, "Pflanzennamen aus dem I iexaëmeron von Jacob’s 
ven Edessa," 1, 573, 576 f. 

74 S. Krauss, “ Talmudiscbe Nachrichten über Arabien, "pp. 335 F., with other attesta 
tions of Arabs as traders in camel hides and esil-smelling pine tar (rds). (Lammens also 
knew ofa pre-Islamic trade In (tiran, misrepresented as an aromatic, but the passages to 
which he refers relate to the period of Abd al-Malik; cf. Lammens, fai, pp. 225 f.; id., 
Le berceau de Pistam, p, 92.) 
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THE Transit TRADE 


We may nov turn tothe role of the Arabs in the eastem trade, and once 
more we may start with the beginnings. Bid the Arabs have maritime 
contacts with India long before such contacts were established between 
India and the rest of the western world (including Mesopotamia)? As 
will be seen, thereis no reliable evidence in favour of this view. 
Regular commercial contacts by sea between India and the western 
world are not attested until the first century A.D., and this is scarcely 
surprising. Where the Mediterranean world was united by a sea, India 
and the Near East were separated by one. The coasts on the way were 
barren, uninhabited, diffieult of access due te coral reefs, rocks, and 
mountain chains, lacking in natural harbours, and generally devoid of 
umber. Exeeptional patches notwithstanding, it was not a coastline that 
encouraged cabotage, the leisurely trundling from port to port that soon 
gave the inhabitants of the Mediterranean the fceling of being frogs 
around a pond.75 “The sea is vast and great,” as Mesopotamian soldiers 
told a Chinese ambassador in 97 A.D., ". . . it is for this reason that those 
who go to sea take with them a supply of three years’ previsions. There 
is somcthing in the sea which is apt to make a man homesick, and several 
have thus lost their lives. 7* Regular contacts thus depended on the abil- 
ity to cross the ocean at mid-sea, a feat that reduced the duration of thc 
journey to sometwo months, or even less. This was possible by thetime 
of the Chinese ambassador, who was duly informed that if the winds 
were good, the journey would be short. But it had only become possible 
thanks to deliberate experiments and explorations, and the break- 
through owed much to expertise acquired inthe Mediterranean. Briefly, 
the history of these experiments may be summarized as follows. 
Contacts between Mesopotamia and India (Harappa) are attested for 
the third millennium s.c., and in view of the fact that there was Baby- 
lonian navigation in the Persian Gulf at the time, these contacts may 
have been maritime. But if they were, they were not kept up, and sub- 
sequently evcn navigation in the Persian Gulf would appear to have con- 


?: M. A. Cook, “Economic Developments,” p. 221 
“SF. Hirth, China and the Romun Orient, p. 39: cited in Hourani, Seafaring, p. 16. 
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tracted.7? In the Assyrian period the inhabitants of the Persian Gulf 
demonstrated some capacity for navigation in lecal waters in the course 
of a revolt against Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.); but inasmuch as Sennach- 
erib reacted by importing Mediterranean sailors for both the construc- 
tion and the navigation of the ships he needed to suppress the rebels, 
little maritime expertise would seem to have heen available in Mesopo- 
tamia.?? Some scholars place the inception (or resumption) of maritime 
contacts between Mesopotamia and India in the nee-Babylonian period 
(626-539 B.C.);* but though maritime activities are certainly attested for 
this period,® the evidence for maritime contacts with India at this time 
is spurious, be it archaeological,” philological," or other.» Under the 


7 A. L. Oppenheim, “The Seafaring Merchants of Ur." For numerous further refer 
ences, see Raschke, “New Studies,” p. 941 a1 170. 

* Hourani, Seafaring, p. 10. 

1 Kennedy, "Early Commerce,” pp. 266 ff. 

* Listed by Houranr, Saf aring, p. von. 

® Thus we are told thatlogs ef Indian teak have been feund in the temple of the moon 
god at Mugayr and in the palace ef Nebuchadnezzar at Birs Nimrud, both dating from the 
sixth century 8.C., and logs coukl hardly have been transported by land (H. G. Rawlin 
sen, Intercourse between India and the Western World from t be Earliest Time 10 the Fall ef Rome, 
P. 3 cf. R, K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 60 €. But Taylor. whe discevered the logsat 
Muqayr, merely reported that they werc “apparently teak,” and che logs have since dis 
appeared. The beam at Birs Nimrud, enthcother hand, was identified as Indian cedar, “a 
kind ofteak," by Rassam, who theught chat Taylor's legs wereprobably the same. Butthe 
only reason given by Rassam for this identification is that Indian cedar dees not rot so fast 
as that from Lebanen (Kernedy, “farly Commerce,” pp. 266 f. and the notes thereto, 
withreferenceto J. E. Tayler, "Nereson the Ruinsof Muqeyer, " p. 264, and aletter from 
H. Rassamn). 

*: Thus Kennedy infers the existence ef an early sea trade frem his belicfthat rice and 
peacocks were known to the Greeks under their Indian names in the fifth century 8.c., and 
that peacocks and sandalwood were similarly known in Palestine at the ame ef the com- 
pilers ef ] Kings and H Chronicles (who credited Solemon with having imperted somc- 
thing usually identified as such), cf. Kennedy, "Early Cemmerce,” pp. 268 f. But Sopho- 
cles (c. 460 a.c.) does not mentien rice, enly anerindés artes wbich his glessators teok to be 
made of rice (cf. Liddell and Scart, Greek-Enghish Lexicon, s.v.). Aristophanes (c. 420 B.C.) 
dees mentien peacocks; hut whatever the origin of these peacocks, they were net knewn 
by an Indian name. Greek aes is not derived frorn Tamil togeier tokes via Persian twis (a 
false et ymology adopted even by Liddelland Scert), for the Pahlavi word was *frasbémurv 
(H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in tbe Nixstb-century Books, p. xv). Persian £zwüs is sim- 
ply a transcriptien ef the Arabie werd fer peacock, andthe Arabic werd in its turn is sin- 
ply a cranscriptien of Greek /aós, presumably via Aramaic or Syriac (cf. M. Jastrow, A 
Dictionary of tbe Targumim, tbe Taimud Babli and Verusbalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, 1, 
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Achaemenids and Alexander, however, Mediterrancan sailors once 
morc camc to be employed in eastern waters, and it was then that things 
began to happen. Both Darius and Alexander sent Grecks to explore the 
Indus; Alexander employed Phoenicians for the development of ship- 
ping in the Persian Gulf; and he also sent a fleet down the Gulf with or- 
ders to circumnavigate Arabia, which it failed to do, though a fleet des- 
patched by Darius from Egypt had succeeded in reaching the Gulf 5« 
Herodotus has it that Darius “sutxdued the Indians and made regular usc 
of this sea”; an early Jataka story, sometimes dated to about 400 $.c., 
refers to merchants sailing to Baveru, presumably Babylon, fer the sale 
of peacocks; and there is seme evidence for ships coasting from India to 
the straits of Hormuz in the Hellenistic peried.*s But it is net until the 
first century A.D. that there is geod attestation for regular eontacts be- 
tween India and the ports on the Persian Gulf.* 

As regards the Red Sea, itis now gencrally agreed that the Punt of the 
ancient Egyptians was located no further away than the Somali coast op- 
posite Arabia, for all that it may have included the Arabian side as 


$21; R. Payne Smith, Thooune $ yriacus. 1, col. 1444). For the sandalw ood and peacocks 
supposedly imported by Selomon, seebeluw, n89. 

* Thus Kennedy adduces thesutra of Baudhay ana. whichprehibitstravel by sea, while 
admitting that the Brahniansof the oorth habitually engage in this and other reprehensible 
practices, as evidenceof carly Indiansca wade with the West (“Early Commerce.” p. 269; 
similarly Mookecji. Indian Shipping, pp. 41 €.). But though the sutra is pre-Christian, it 
does not necessarily: date from the seventh century B.c. , and there is no indication of where 
the reprehensihle sea journeys went, The first evidence of centacc with the West in the 
Indian tradition is che Bévera Jataka (below, n85), dated by Kennedy toabout 400 u.c.; cf. 
the soher discussion in ^. L. Basham, "lotes on Seafaring in Ancient India,” pp. 6o ff. , 
67 f. 

"4 Paul v- Wissova, Realencyclepdde, suv. Skylax, 2, Meatchos, 3; Arrian, Anuburis Alex- 
andri, vii, 7 £. 19, 20; G. Posener, 1a première dominauon perseen Égypte, pp qu( (5 Raschke, 
“New Studies," p. 655. 

** Herodotus, Histone. tv, 44. E. 13. Cowell and others. trs., Tbe fataka, ut, 83 f. (no. 
339). W. W. Tarn. Tbe Greeks in Raciriaan Inada. pp. 260 f. Note also that according to 
Theophrastus (d. about 285 8.c ), fragrant plants are partly from India. “whence they are 
sent hy sea"( I heophrascus. Engairy ingo Plants. iX, 7:2). 

* Cf. the story ef the Chinese ambassador (above, n76). When Trajan came to Charax 
on the Persian Gulf in 116 4.9., he sa wa ship leave for India (DioCassius, Roman ffistory, 
Lxvit, 29), And by then both Apelogos (Utullajand Ommana (Suháe?, ef. above, 153) 
were in regular cemmercial centact with Har vgaza in northern India (Hen plus, 88 35 f). 
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well.47 Solomon, who enrolled Phoenician help for his maritime cntcr- 
prises, may havc found his gold in "Asir,*? but the view that his fleets 
reaehed India is unconvincing.*? The first attestation of sailing beyond 
Bab al-Mandab comes from the seventh century B.c., when Neko, thc 
Egyptian king, despatched a Phecnician fleet with orders to circumnav- 
igatc Africa, which it claimed to have done, though Herodotus did not 
belicve ic.% Later, Darius displayed considerable interest in the Red Sea 
route to the Persian Gulf and hcvond.?' But che Prolemics concentrated 


* See the survey in Müller, Weibrauch, cols. 739 ff. 

* As argued by H. von Wissmann, “Ophir und Hawila”; cf. also G. Ryckmans, 
“Ophir,” where the various possibilities are discussed with further references. 

*: There are three relevant passages. We are told that the navy of Hirara breught gold, 
‘almuggim trecs, and precious stones to Solomon from Ophir (1 Kings 10:1 1), that Solo- 
mon had a navy of Tarshish together with Hiram, which brought in gold, silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacecks every three years (I Kings 19:22), and that Solomon's ships went to 
Tarshish together with Hiram’s servants, bringing back gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea 
cacks (li Chronicles 9:8). Proponents of the view that Solemon reached India treat the 
Ophir and Tarshish tleets as identical, adduce the Septuagint, which renders Ophir as Zo- 
phera (that is, Supara in India), and explain the Hebrew words for ape, ivery , and peacock 
as leanwords from Sanskrit and Tamil. But the two fleets were not necessarily identical, 
their jointassociation with Hiram notwithstanding, acd chegoods breught from Ophir are 
not suggestive of India: gold and precious stanes were not exclusively Indian commodities, 
and 'aímugeím trees could be anything, though scarcely sandahood (2 fragram woed), 
given chat Solomon made pillars of them (1 Kings 10: 12). lhe factthat the Septuagint ren- 
ders Ophur as Zophera mercly proves that Supara had come to be known by the tine the 
translation was made. 

The goods breught in hy the Tarshish fleer are certainly more suggestive of India. But 
for one thing, the sailors ought te have returned with loanwords from either Sanskrit or 
Tamil, not both. For another, theleanwords ought to have been exclusi veto Hehrew. Yet 
Hebrew aép. supposedly berrowed from Saxskrit kapi, *menkev," is also found in ancient 
Egyptian as guf, gif, gfw in Akkadian as egu pu and in Greek as &epas; it may even bc at 
tested in Surnerian(cf. Oppenheim, "Seaf aring Merchants," p. 12n). There were, after all, 
monkeys in F.gypt, North Africa, Spain, and passibly elsewhere. Similarly, Senhedhim, 
"ivory," is supposed to be related eo Sanskrit ibba. But if so, we also have to supposc that 
thc ancient Egypuans borrowed their word fer clephants and ivoty ('Piz)f rom Sanskrit (as 
decs Rawlinson, /ndigand the Western World, p. 13);and the idea chat the ancient Egyptians 
sailect vo India to learn the word for an animal found in East Africa is clearly absurd. As 
for tukkiyyim, “peacocks,” supposedly derived from a supposed Tamil werd such as /ogc; 
or tokei, itis not clear that they were pcacecks at all. 

s Herodotus, Histories, 1v, 42. 

» Cf. Posener, Première domination, pp. 180 f. 
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their efforts on the African side of the Red Sea, their main interest being 
elephants, and there is no evidence fer Greeks sailing to India, or for that 
matter Indians to Egypt, under the Ptolemies until about i20 B.c.% 
About this time, however, the Greeks began to coast to India,” and soon 
thereafter (though how soon is disputed), they worked out how to make 
use of the monsoons for mid-sea crosings, a feat traditionally credited to 
a certain Hippalus.** 6f Ptolemaic coins in India there are few or none, 
but by the first century A.D. both coins and literary evidence show the 
maritime trade between India and the Greco-Roman world to have ac- 
quired major importance.*; 

What, then, is the evidencefor contacts between Arabia and India be- 
fore this date? ‘The Indian tradition has nothing to say on the subject.» 
With regard to the possibility of Arabs sailing to India, the claim that 
the Sabaeans had founded colonies in India before or by the Hellenistic 
period rests on a misunderstanding of Agatharchides.%7 It may well be 


*: It wasabout i20 B.C. that Eudoxus of Cyzicus coasted to India, guided by an Indian 
who had been picked up wildly off course in the Red Seaas the sole surviver of his crew 
(Peseidenius in Strabo, Geography, tt, 3:4). he story implies that nobody had sailed from 
Egypt to India, or the other way round, before. [t is true that an Indian is said te have 
giventtianks fora safe journey in Pan's temple at Ed fu in the third or second century a.c.; 
but the date of the inscription is uncertain, and the man may not have been an Indian at 
all: Sophn Indos is an emendatron of an otherwise meaningless word (Yarn, Greeksin Bac 
tria, p. 370; H. Kortenbeutel, Der Zgyptiscbe Süd und Osthande! in der Politik der Ptalemáer 
und romischen Kaiser, pp. 49€ .). 

» Cf. Periplus, 8 57. 

** The stages and dates of this discovery are discussed by Tarn, Greeks in Bactria, pp. 
366 If .; Warmington, Commerce, pp. 43 ff; Raschke, “New Studies," pp. 66e ff. Hippalus 
is the name of a wind in Pliny (Natural History, vi, 100), his firstappearance as a person 
being in the Periplus, $ 57. 

si Raschke, "New Studies," p. 663 and mi, 321 thereto. Warmington, Commerce, p. 39. 

** Cf. Basham, “Notes.” There is plenty ef cenjecture, but no further evidence in the 
uncritical work by Mookerji, /ndtan Sipping. 

» Cf. J. W. McCrindle, tr., The Cammerce and Navigation of the Erytbraean Sea, p. 86n, 
according to whom Agatharchides mentions a city, probably Aden, whence"'the Sabaeans 
sent out colonies or factories into India, and where the fleets from Persis, Karmania and 
the Indus arrived.” But Agatharchidcs mentions no city in the passage referred to, only 
islands (n&oi de eudarmórtes, not eudatmón Arabia), and he says nothing about colonists geing 
from there: “in these islands it is possible to scc merchant vessels at anchor. Most come 
from the place where Alexander established anchorage on the Indus river. A censiderable 
number(sc. of colonists, not fleets)come from Persia, Carmania and af around" (A gathar 
chides, $ 103, translated by Hutchinson in Greom. Frankincense, p. 72). The reference is 
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possible to sail to India in leather boats and rafts, theonly type of vessels 
attested for the Arabs in the Hellenistic period,” but one can hardly 
found a regular trade on such means of transport, and Arabs sailing to 
India are first mentioned in the Periplus, that is, (probably) in the first 
eentury A.D.*? As regards the possibility of Indians sailing to Arabia, the 
Islamic tradition states that the Indians of Socotra were there when the 
Grecks arrived in the time of Alexander. But, in fact, the Greeks do not 
scem to have come te Socotra until the first century B.c.'? By then there 
were clearly Indians there, but how long they had been there we do not 
know: the Sanskrit name of the island offers no clue to the date of their 
arrival.**' The first evidence for commercial contacts between India and 


usually taken to be to Socotra. :McCrindle's claim was repeated by E. Glaser, Skizze der 
Geschichte und Geagrapbie Arabiens ven den ältesten Zeiten bis zum Prepbeten Muhammad, 13, to, 
and more recently by Dec, Seutbern Arabia, P. 55. 

«8 Cf, Agatharchides on the Sabaeans (above, p. 22); Aristohulos on the Gerrheans 
(above, n47), and the raftsat Cane and Ommana in Periplus, $827, 36. Cf. also Pliny, Nar 
ural History, xu, 87 (East African rafts). The discussion between G. F. Hourani, "Ancient 
South Arabian Voyages to India—Rejoinder toG. W., van Beek,” and G. W. van Beek, 
"Pre-Islamic South Arabian Shipping in the Indian Ocean—a Surrejoinder," does not of- 
fer any help in the present context since it is based on the view chat "South Arabian par 
ticipation in early trade on the Indian Ocean . . . is accepted by all scholars who are con 
cerned with this regien'' (van Beek). 

* Periplus, 88 27, 54, cf. § 57. For atypical exampleof che way in which these passages 
get handled, see van Beck, “Frankineense ard Myrrh in Anciem South Arabia," p. 146: 
“while none of these references specibeally states that these contactes originated in earlly 
times, the picture as a whole is one of highly developed Arab merchant fleets and well 
established commercial relations which probably have a long tradition behind them.” 

veo Mas'üdi, Mari j, 11, 36; Yéqüt, Buldzn, ut, te2,5.o. Suqu.trà. According to Cosmas 
(Topographie, tu, 65), they were sent there by the Prelemics. If se, it must have been toward 
the end of the Ptolemaic period that they were sent, for Agatharchides (d. about 130 8.c.) 
did not know ofa Greek presence there. As far as he was concerned, it was colonized by 
merchants whe camemainly fram “the plaec where Alexander estahlished ancherage on 
the Indus river,” though some alse came frora "Persia. Carmania and all areund" ($ 103, 
cited abeve, no7). For Agatharchides, then, the celonists were Indians and Persians. But 
the Greeks could well have arrived in the first century 8.c., and they were certainly there 
by the time of the Peri plus (8 30). 

'™ For the first attestation ef the Indian presence, see che preceding note. (The Indian 
who was picked up off ceurse in the Red Sea about t20 s.c. had perhaps also been on his 
way to Socetra, cf. aliove, 1192). As fer the name of the island, Greek Diescoridés (Dios- 
corida) and Arabic Suqutrà arc believed both to be corruptions of Sanskrit Dvipa Sukha- 
tara or Sukhatara Dvipa, “Blessed Isle" (cf. Basham, "Notes." p. 63; id., T be Wonder That 
was India, p. 230n; compare above, n97, where Agatharchides speaks of Socotra [and other 
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Arabia is Agatharchides' statement that the Gerrheans and Sabaeans 
acted as "the warehouse for everything in Asia and Europe which goes 
under the name of disu'ncuon" in Ptolemaic Syria, that is, between 301 
and 198 B.C., together with the statement in the Periplus that Eudaemon 
Arabia, the Sabaean port, served as an entrepét for goeds from India and 
Egypt before the establishment of direct maritime contacts between 
these two countries, that is, before 120 8.c. at the earliest, the first cen- 
tury A.D. at the latest.'*? It is clear from these statements that the Arabs 
played a role in the eastern trade as early as the third century B.c., but 
there is ne direct evidence for such a role before this time. 

There is, however, one important piece of indirect evidence (in addi- 
tion to some that carries no weight whatever). '* Leng before the Hel- 
lenistic period the Arabs traded in cinnamon and cassia (an infcrior form 
of cinnamon), and these products arc gencrally assumed to have come 
from India, or even furthereast. Íf so, the Arabs must have had contacts 
with India (or the Far East) hy the seventh century B.c., and it is with 
referenceto thecinnamon trade that an early date fortheir contacts with 
India is generally advocated .'^ The trouble with this argument is that 
nobody in the classical world held cinnamon and cassia to be Indian or 
Far Eastern products. The consensus was first that they came from Ara- 


islands?]as "blessed isles,” and Philosturgius, Atrcbes geschichte, 111, 4, where Secotra seems 
te reappear as Dibous). Presumably it was the colonists frem the Indus who brought ic 
with them, sa pace Kennedy, “Early CemmMesce,” p. 257, itis not in the least edd that the 
name is Sanskrit rather than Tamil (and Kennedy's suggestion that the Sanskrit name is a 
rendering of Greekeudaimén Arabia isunconvincing). Bat the fact thatthe Indian celenists 
came frem the place where Alexander had established anchorage does not, ef course, im- 
ply that they only started immigrating when, er after, this anchorage had heen estab- 
lished. The date ef their arrival thus remains unknown, 

 Agatharchides, § 103; Periplus, $26. 

‘97 Such as the flourishing cenditions ef che Minaeans and Sabaeans in the first millen- 
nium B.C., er their later nautical activities (cf. Hourani, Seafaring, p. 1 1). There is no ar- 
chaeulogical evidence, theugh some have thought otherwise, cf. Raschlie, “New Studies,” 
P. 654 (Raschke's work is a superb attack on fanciful notiens and regurgitated crushs en chc 
classical side of the fence). 

'^ Van Beek, “Frankincense and Myrrh,” p. 80 (where cinnamen from Ceylon is im- 
perted as early as the fifteenth century 8.C.!); Doe. Southern Arabia, p. 55; cf. W. Tarn and 
G. T. Griffiths, Hellenistic Civilisation, p. 244 (where the Arabian asseciat ens of cinnamen 
are identified as the orly evidence for Arab trade with Inclia as late as the third century 
B.c.). The same argument is implied, if not always spelled out, in che works cited in the 
feilewing netc. 
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bia, and later that they came from East Africa. It is for this reason that 
the Arabs are invariably said in the secondary literature te have hidden 
the true origin of their spices, enveloping their trade in such a shroud of 
mystery that no evidence of their contact with India remains. s But this 
explanation is unsatisfactory, for reasons which [ have set out in detail 
in Appendix 1 and which may be summarized as follows. First, the 
Greeks continued te assert that cinnamon and cassia came from Fast Af- 
rica until at least the sixth century A.D., that is, they stuck to their de- 
lusion long after the Arabs had ceased to act as middlemen in the trade. 
Second, the ancient Egyptians would seem to have suffered from the 
same delusion: the idea of cinnamon and cassia as East African products 
was thus current before the Arabs can possibly have begun to act as mid- 
dlemen. Third, elassical descriptions of the plants involved conclusively 
establish both that the plants in question belonged te a genus quite dif- 
ferent from that of Cinnamomum, and that they belonged te the area in 
which the sources place them. Finally, Muslim authors confirm that 
East African cinnamon was different from that imported from China, In 
other words, the cinnamon and cassia knownto antiquity were products 
native to Arabia and East Africa, on a par with the frankincense and 
myrrh with which they arc associated in the earliest attestations; they 
were not the products known under these names today. The same is true 
of calamus, another product that has been misidentified as an eastern 
spice, with the sarne implications for the question of Arab contacts with 
India (though in this case the implications do not seem to havc been no 
ticed). The evidence on calamus is to be found in Appendix 2. If the con- 
clusions reached in the appendices are accepted (and they have been 
reached by many others before), there is no reason to credit the Arabs 
with contacts with India until the third century 8.c., when the direct 
evidence begins. 


We may now turn to the question of whether thc overland route was 
cver used for the transpert of Indian and other eastern goods from south 
Arabia to Syriaand Egypt. Ifit isgranted that cinnamon and cassia were 


os Cf. R. Sigismund, Die Aromata in ibrer Bedeutung für Religien, Sitten, Gebrüuche, Handel 
und Geographie des Altertbums bis zu den ersten Jabrbunderten. unserer Zettrechnung, p. 95; 
Schoff, Periplus, pp. 3 f.; van Beek, “Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,” 
Pp. 147; Hita, Capital Cities, p. 6; Warmington, Commerce,pp. 185 ff. 
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loeal products, there is no evidence to suggest that it was. As has been 
seen, the classical accounts of the overland route describe it as used for 
the transport ef Arabian aromatics alone; all fail to mention foreign 
spices. On the transit trade we have only the two testimonia which, in 
their turn, fail to mention the overland route. Thus Agatharchidcs 
merely says that no peopleseems to be wealthier than the Sabaeans and 
Gerrheans, who act as the warehouse for (or "profit from") everything 
from Asia and Europe of distinctien, and who have made Ptolemy's 
Syria rich in gold, precuring markets for the Phoenicians (or the Phoe- 
nicians procuring markets for them). A wildly cxaggerated account of 
their wealth follows, but there is no reference to modes of transport.' 
As regards the Sabaeans, however, the Periplus passage offers some il- 
lumination. According to this, the Sahaean port of Eudaemon Arabia 
(usually identified as Aden) “was called Eudaemon, becausc in the early 
days of the city when the voyage was not yet made from India and 
Egypt, and when they did not yet dare sail from Egypt to the ports 
across this ocean, but all came together at this place, it received the car- 
goes (pbertous) from both countries, just as Alexandria now receives the 
things brought from both abroad and from Egypt.""*7 The natural read- 
ing of this passage is that sailors from India and Egypt used to converge 
at Aden, whereas nowadays the maritime commerce between India and 
Egypt is direct. This agrees with Strabo's observation that in the past 
not twenty Greek or Roman ships dared go beyond Bab al-Mandab, 
whereas nowadays whole fleets leave for India.‘* In both passages the 
contrast is between sailing to south Arabia and sailing all the way to In- 
dia, not between a maritime andan overland route. Given thedate of the 
Periplus, we cannot, of course, be sure that the eastern trade of south 
Arabia was wholly maritime as early as the period referred to by Aga- 
tharchides. But if it was noc maritime from the start, it clearly soon be- 
came so. 

That leaves us with the Gerrheans, who also participated in this 


"* Agatharchides, $ 102. For the varieus translatiens te whichenc might have recourse, 
sec above, n39. There seems to be general agreement that Hourani's rendering of this pas- 
sage (Seaf aring, p. 21)is inaccurate. 

'a7 Periplus, 8 26. The translation is Schef£ s. 'Thealternativerenderingby Huntingford, 
Periplus, does net alter the meaning. 

"3 Strabo, Geography, xvn, 1:13; cf. m, 5:2. 
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trade, according to Agatharehides. Unlike the Sabacans, they probably 
did not haveindependent access to Indian goods. The ships that ceasted 
from India to the Persian Gulf in the Hellenistic period scem to have put 
in at Hormuz, not at Gerrha, which was not much of a port; and when 
the Gerrheans bought their freedom from Antiochus in 205 B.C., their 
tribute consisted of myrrh, f rankincense, and silver, not of Indian spices 
or other foreign commodities, '*? That they sailed to India themselves is 
unlikely, given that the only shipping attested for them was by raft.''? 
In all likelihood, then, they bought their spices at Hormuz, where the 
cargoes from India were unloaded for transhipment, or at Charax at the 
head of the Gulf, where they were unloaded again, or at Selucia on the 
Tigris, where the overland and maritime routes from India converged. 
They distributed their goods not only in Mesopotamia, but also (i£ Aga- 
tharchides is right) in Syria. They may have done so by transporting 
them across the desert to Syria, using the route on which Palmyra was 
later to flourish; but in fact they alse seem to have bought aromatic. (in- 
cluding Indian ones?) in south Arabia for sale in Syria, for Agathar- 
chides enumerates them among the peeple who unloaded their aromat- 
ics at the island opposite the Nabatean coast." Either way, their goods 
only travelled by land from the Gulf or the Nabataean coast, not all the 
way from south Arabia to Syria. 

Who, then, did make use of the overland route from south Arabia for 
the transport of eastern goods before the establishment of direct mari- 
time contacts between India and the west? Insofar as we can tell, nobody 


did, or nobody did for long." 


'9 Tarn, Greeks in Bactria, appendix 12; Pauly-Wisova, Realencyclopádie, s.v. Gerrha; Po- 
lvbius, {be Histories, xiii, 9. 

0 Cf. above, n47. 

"1 A bove, n46. This passage suggests that the Gerrheans operated net only from Ger 
rha, but also quite independently of it. (This differs from Beeston, "Some Observations,” 
p. 7. who sees them as carrying the aromatics in question, identified as Indian products, 
across the peninsula from the Gulf if trey unloaded the aromaticson an island in the Red 
Sea, this interpretation is impossible.) Tarn’s question of hew the Gerrhcans withsteod 
the competition of Hormuz is beside tbe point in that the Cerrheans were distributers, net 
importers, that is, there was no competition betweenthem and Hormuz. at all, 

ue Pace Raschke, “New Studies," p. 657. Raschke does net distinguish between Ara- 
bian and fereign gouds, but the Ptolemaic official stationed at Gaza with the title of he epi 
téslibanétikés was clearly cencerned largely or wholly with Arabian spices. [tis quite pes 
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What wasthe subsequent development? From the frst century 4.1),,not 
only the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, but also the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans sailed directly to India, and soon also to Ceylon. The numismatic 
evidence indicates the trade to have been at its liveliest in the first two 
centuries A.D. By che end of the third century ^.n., i had declined, and 
though it was partially revived inthe fourth. it petered out thereafter.''? 
There is some literary evidence for Greek traders in the East relating to 
the fourth and (possibly) fifth centuries,'** and Cosmas was not the only 
Greck to visit Ceylon in the sixth." 5 But even so, it is clear that direct 
contacts had become infrequent. By the sixth century, it was the Ethi- 
opians who conducted most of the eastern trade of the Byzantines, India 
and Ethiopia becoming increasingly confused in the sources.’ ' The last 


sitlethat the aromatics mentioned by Ag-atharchides in the passage discussed in the pre- 
coding note included fercign spices, t/ut then the mode of transpert envisaged seems te bic 
maritime. 

us R.E.M. Wheeler, "Roman Contact with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan,” pp. 371 
(I. Accerding te Miller, (here is numismatic evidence fer trade with the Greco-Reman 
world in Ceylon until the fifth century, in south India until the sixth Spre Trade, pp. 159. 
218). But Miller gives no reference, and the most recent work on the subject disagrees 
(Raschke, "New Studies,” p. 1068, 21,744). 

5 Jn the mid-fourth century, Frumentius was captured by Ethiepians on his return 
from India. Ele converted them and became the first bishopof Axum (Rufinusof Aquileia, 
Astoria Ecclesiastica, 1,9, inJ. P. Migne, Patrologia Graece-Latina, xxi, cols. 478 ff. A cer 
tain scholasticus from Thebes set out for Ceylon about the same time (thoug ha fifth-cen 
tury date has also ween advocated). He was captured somewhere in the east and remained 
captive tor six vears (J. Desanges, “®’Axoum à l Assan, aux pertes dela Chine: le voyage 
du 'schelastieus de Thebes’ [entre 36e et 500 apres J.-C.].) The story of the schelasticus 
wastold by Palladiusabout 420 (though the authorship of this letter has alse been c jueried). 
Palladius himself set out for India, accompanied by Moses, bishopof Adulis, but he only 
managed toreach its eutskirts. This has been taken to mean that he got no further than the 
outskirts of Fthiopia (thus most recently B. Berg, "The Letter of Palladiuson India,” pp. 
7 fu cf. also Desanges, “D’Axoum à Assam,” p.628n). 

ns He had heard of another Greek who had heen there some thirty-five years before 
himself (Topegraphie, xi, 17). Compare also A. Scher and others, eds. and trs., “Histoire 
Nestarienne” in Parolo gia Orientalis, vu, 16e f., where a ship returning from India with a 
precious cargo belooging to Greek traders is pillaged by Persian marzubans in the reign of 
Khusraw 1 (531-578); whether the ship was manned by Greeks or Ethiopians ts not, how- 
ever, stated. 

"6 Cf. Heurani, Seafaring, p. 39. 
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reference to ships returning from India before the Arab conquest dates 
from about 570, but whether it was from India or Ethiopia that they re- 
turned one cannot tell.' ? What does all this mean to us? 

The significance of the subsequent development is threefold. First, 
the Arabs lost their role in the eastern trade, initially to the Greeks and 
subsequently to the Ethiopians. Naturally, they did notaltogether cease 
to matter in this trade. In the Syrian desert, Palmyra thrived on the 
transport of exotic goods from the Persian Gulf to Syria; even thc Is- 
lamic tradition remembers the existence of this route. “° And in south 
Arabia, Grcck ships continued to call at a number of ports for servicing 
and provisioning. There wcre Arabs in Alexandria in the first century 
A.D., as well as in India, and later also in Ceylon. ''° And in the sixth cen- 
tury, when it was uncomn. on for the Greeks to make the round trip to 
the cast thernselves, the south Arabians may conceivably have partici- 
pated in the transport of eastern goods from Ccylon to Aden together 
with the Ethiopians, though this is pure conjecture. Even so, the Arabs 
were never to regain the predominance that the Gerrheans and Sabaeans 
had enjoyed in the exchange of goods between India and the Mediter- 
ranean world in the Hellenistic period, or rather not until they cen- 
guered the Middle Fast; and it is hard to believe that south Arabia did 
not suffer from the change. * Quite apart from itslossof predominance, 
such commercial roles as remained were increasingly taken over by 
portson the African side of the Red Sea. Greek travellers to India invar- 
iably called at one or more ports on the African side, but it was possible 
to sail directly from the Horn of Africa to Ceylon, cutting out south 
Arabia altogether.‘?' Both African myrrh and frankincense had eelipsed 
the Arabian varieties long before, and the same is true of African cin- 


' C, Milani, ed. and tr., /sinerarium Anteni nt Placenüni, pp. 212 f. 257 (40:2) 

»$ Thus the stery ef the downfall of Zakba’ (Zenebia) takesit fer granted thatearavans 
loaded with perfumes, luxury goods, and merchandise of all serts used to cross the Syrian 
desert (Philby, ucc ef Sheba, pp. 88, 105). 

us Wannington, Commerce, p. 76; Perxplus, 88 32, 54, cf. 8 57; theSa bo merchants men 
tiened by Fa hien in Ceylon ín 414 are usually taken to be Sabacanis (J. Legge, t., An Ac 
count by the Chinese Monk Fa-Hien of His Travels in India and Ceylon ( A. D. 399-414], p. 104). 

no "f Arab navigation we hear nothing at all” (Hourani, Seafaring, p. 40, with refer 
ence to this century). Cf Hourani, “Did Reman Commercial Competition Ruin South 
Arabia?” (where the answer is no). 

n Tarn, Greeks in Bactria, p. 368. 
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namon and cassia.?? The south Arabian role in the exchange of goods 
between Byzantium and the east is conjectural, but that of the Ethiopi- 
ansis well attested; and Adulis was certainly far better known as an em- 
porium to the Greeks than was Aden.'3 

All this helps to explain why south Arabia was in due course to fall 
under the political domination of the Ethiopians, first in the fourth cen- 
tury and next in 525 (to adopt the traditional dates).':* But the point to 
note is that the commercial decline of south Arabia had begun long be- 
fore the Ethiopian conquests. The fact that south Arabia lost its auton- 
omy docs not mean that thcrc was a commercial role for the Meccans to 
inherit: here, as in thc case of the incense trade, Islamicists envisage 
them as taking over something which had in fact long ceased to exist. 
And one is astonished to learn that by about 600 a.v., Mecca had ac- 
quired “something li ke a meno pol y of the trade between the Indian Ocean 
and East Africa on the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other." 5 
How, one wonders, did a minor tribe of a minorcity in the desert man- 
age to clear the seas of Ethiopians, taking over even the trade between 
Ethiopia itself and the Byzantine world? ‘The Ethiopians, who flour- 
ished on the eastern and African trade with Byzantium, would have 
found the claim more than a little surprising. 

The second point of significance to us is that if the overland route had 
not been used for the transport of eastern goods even in the Hellenistic 
period, a fortiar: it was not going to be used now. Cosmas informs us that 
eastern goods were commonly sent from Ceylon to Aden and Adulis, 
evidently for transport to the north.‘*® It is not usually assumed that 
those which arrived at Adulis were sent on by caravan, and there is no 
reason to think that those which arrived at Aden were destined for this 
form of transport, either. The journey through the desert would have 
lasted two, three, or even four times as long as that from Ceylon to Ara- 
bia itself. The idea that the overland route suddenly acquired, or, as 


'= Cf. Appendix 1. 

' Cf. Hourani, Seafaring, pp. 42 f. And note that just asit was with a bishop of Adulis 
that Palladius had set out for India (above, n1 14), so it was with people of Adulis that Ces 
mas’ predecessor in Ceylon had set out f or the east (above, n1 15). Itwasalso in Adulis that 
Abraha's Byzantine master was conducting his maritime trade (bclow, ni34). 

'* Ryckmans, fnstitutien menarcbique, pp. 306 ff., 320 ff. 

"s EF, sw, Kuraysh (Watt); similarly Gibb, /5/2m, p. 17; Redinson, Mobanmed, p. 40. 
The italics are mine. 

24 Cosmas, Topographie, xi, 15. 
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most would have it, resumed importance inthe trade between india and 
the west in the centuries before the rise of Islam goes back to Lammens, 
who elaimed that on the one hand the wars between Byzantium and Per- 
sia disrupted the route from the Persian Guif to Syria, and on the other 
hand people in antiquity disliked sailing, being afraid, in Lamrnens' ter 

minology, of “liquid roads."**? If so, what other route was available? 
This argument has been widely repeated in the secondary literature, 
with such substitutes for the fear of liquid roads as one can find. There 
is complete agreement thatthe Red Sea route was "apparently not much 
used, "*? be it because it "remained eutside Byzantine control, ™?9 or be- 
cause "Egypt too was in a state of disorder and no longer offered an al- 
ternative route through ... the Red Sea,"?» or because of factors 
which, as one scholar notes, are “not easily documented. ”*}' But in what 
sense was the Red Sea route apparently not much used? Shipping in the 
RedSea wasimportant enough for the Byzantinesto maintain a custorn- 
house at lotabe, as we are told with reference t047 3 A.D., when the is- 
land was seized by an Arab adventurer.'?* Some time before 500 the By 

zantines recaptured lotabe, thus giving "Roman merchants once again 
the opportunity to inhabit the island and to fetch cargoes from the In- 
dians Gc. Ethiopians?) and bring in the tribute appointed by the em- 
peror "33 Of Abraha (fl. c. 4e) we are told by Procopius that he began 


*; Lammens, “République,” pp. 23 f; id., Mecque, pp. 168 f., 116 f. 

ae Watt, Mukammad a Mecca, p. 12. Watt refers his reader to Hourani's work, but gives 
no reason for his own pesition. 

?* Paret, “Les Villes de Syrie du Sud," p. 411; similarly Lapidus, “Arab Conquests,” 
P. 60; Shahid, “Arabs in the Peace Treaty,” pp. 184 fF. 

10 Lewis, Arabs in History, p. 33. 

1 Aswad, “Aspects,” p. 422. 

* /5, A. Vasiliev, “Notes on Some Episodes Cencerning the Relations between the Ar 
abs and che Byzantine Empire from the Fourth to the Sixth Century,” p. 313. The adven- 
turer, Amorceses = Imr al-Qays, was not a Persian, as stated in the text, but an Arab 
who had previously been under Persian suzerainty, asstated in the note. Even so, the mere 
fact that he was called [mr^ al-Qays scarcely suffices to make it probable that he was a 
descendant of the king of that name, as Smith, “Events in Arabia,” p. 444, would have it. 
The island of lotabe is generally identified as Tiran, the same island (probably) as that at 
which Minaeans and others used to unload their goeds. 

'5 "'henphanes, Chronograpbia, anno mundi 5990; the translation is that of S. Smith, 
"Events in Arabia," p. 443 (but this statement does not testify to state-suppected mer 
chants: all 'l'heophanes is saying ischat the merchants ceuld trade again and the state get 
its Custom duties). 
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his careerasa slave "of a Roman citizen who was engaged in the business 
of shipping in the city of Adulis in Ethiopia," acity in which, as Cosmas 
says, "we do trade, we merchants from Alexandria and Acla.""* There 
were Byzantine traders in the Yemen at the time of Dhü Nuwas, 35 and 
Yemeni traders in Acla at the time of its surrender to Muhammad: Ye- 
meni and local inhabitants alike were granted freedom to travel by both 
land and sea. ?* Greek ships returning from India (sc. Ethiopia?) co Aela 
are mentioned about 570 4.D.'? And both Byzantine and Ethiopian 
shipping in the Red Sea arc attested in the Islamic tradition. '3* 

The fact of the matter is that, just as there is no evidence for Indian 
goods travelling along the overland route in the Hellenistic period, so 
there is none for Indian goods travelling along this route in the centuries 
before the rise of Islam. ‘The only reason why the overland route is be- 
lieved tohave mattered in the transit trade is that we nced an explanation 
for the commercial success of Mecca: “much trade, however, still passed 


'H Procopius Wars, t, 20, 4(and notcthat Procopius gives a long account of navigation 
in the Red Sea, discussed by Smith. "Events in Arabia," pp. 428 f.); Cosmas, Tapegraphie, 
u, 54. cf. 56(Menas another Egyptian merchant there). Notealsetlic descriptioa of Ayla 
as a port f rem which ene gees te India in T heedoretus, "In Divini Jercmiac Prophetiam 
interpretatio,” in J. P. Migne, Patrelogia Graece-Latina, LXXXI, col. 736. 

35 Malalas, Chrenegrapbiz, p. 433; Theophanes, Chronographia, anno mundi 6035; 
Pseudo-Dionysiusin N. Pigule-wskaja, Byzans auf der Wegen nach Indien, pp. 325 f. 

»5 [bn Hisham, Leben, p. 902. The treaty is reproduced elsewhere, too. 

x? Cf. above, 2117. Theships aredescribedasreturning witharomatics toA bila / Abela/ 
Ahela,a place in Arabia near Sinai. 

=? The ships belonging to unidentified merchants, which carried the Muhajictin to 
Ethiepia, were presumably either Étbiepian or Byzantine(cf. abeve, ch. 1 nio). The Mu- 
hajirGn returned in ships provided by the Najashi (Jn Hisham, Leben, pp. 781. 783. cf . p. 
223; Tabari, Ta "rikb, ser. 1, p. 1,57 5 Ibn Sa'd, f'abagar, 1, 208), and Ethiopian ships are 
mentieued elsewhere, teo; Tabari, Tarikh, ser t, p- 1570. A Byzantine ship stranded at 
Shv'ayba (cf. the references given above, ch. : ng). It wasa trading ship according to Ibn 
Eshiaq (it belenged to 2 man min tujj&ral-Rüm), Azraqi (all the passengers were allowed te 
sell their goods in Mecca), and [bn Hajar (Baqum, an naportant passenger, was a Rimi 
trading with [Bab] a[-Mandab). Accerding te others, the ship was carrying building ma- 
terials fer a church in Ethiopia, an elaboratien ef the idea that the timber from the ship 
was used for the rebuilding of the Ka'ba, and many identify Baim asa carpenter, even 
when the ship is a trading ship (io [bn Ishaq tbe carpenter resides in Mecca and is a Copt 
like Baqum, a name usually, though not invariably, taken to reproduce “Pachomins,” sec 
Hawting, “Origin of Jedda,” p. 319n). Bot trading shiporotherwise, it isclearlvenvisaged 
in most versions as going frem the northern end of the Red Sea (Qulzum according to 
Mas'üdi) casomewhere in Ethiopia. 
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up the west coast route," as Watt observes, "if we may judge from the 
continued prosperity of Mecca." Just as there was no south Arabian 
India trade, so there was no overland spice route for the Meccans to take 
over. 

The third point of significance to us 1s that the opening up of direct 
maritime relations between India and the western world made Arabia 
vulnerable to imperialism. Arabia was now encircled by routes over 
which the empires were liable sooncr or later to attempt to establish di- 
rect control. No such attempts were made by the Parthians or their Re- 
man contemporaries: it was rumours of south Arabian wealth, not con- 
cern for the passage to India, which prompted Augustus’ despatch of 
Aelius Gallus. 4° But as the loosely knit empires of the first two centuries 
A.B. gave way to the Sasanid and Byzantine super powers, Near Eastern 
politics came to be increasingly polarized, and even commercial rivalry 
now came to be invested with a political and ideological fervour that was 
felt all the way from the Syrian desert to Ceylon. In the Syrian desert 
the caravan cities of the past disappeared for good. Palmyra fell after its 
spectacular revolt in 273, Hatra some time before 363;'+' and the states 
that replaced them, Ghassán and lira, were political buffers designed 
tocope with border tension rather than with trade. Meanwhile, the mer- 
chants ez reute to India turned missienaries. A Roman traveller captured 
on his return from India converted the Ethiopians to Christianity in the 
fourth century 4.D.;'*^* a Yemeni merchant who frequented both Con- 
stantinople and [ira is reputed to have spread Christianity among the 
Yemenis in the fifth century 4.D.;'9 Syrian traders proselytized for 
Christianity in pre-Islamic Medina;’4* and Persian traders spread Nes- 
torian Christianity all the way from Arabia to India, Ceylon, and be- 
yond.^5 Even in Ceylon, Byzantine and Persian traders would argue the 


39 Watt, Mubammad at Mecca, p. (3. 

*^ Strabe, Geography, xvi, 4:22 (Augustus expected “either to deal with wealthy friends 
or to master wealthy enemies"). 

+4 Forthe date, see £T, s.v. al-Eladr. 

2 Seeabove, niig. 

^5 Scher and others, “Histoire Nestorienne," Patratogica Ortwitalis, v, 336 f. ;cf. J. Spen 
cer Trimingham, Christianity amng tbe Arabs in Pre-dsiamic Times, 294 f. 

^^ See below, ch. 6, n35. 

‘ss There was a church of Persian Nestor tans in Socotra in the sixth century, as well as 
in Calliana, Male, and Ceylon (Cosmas, Topographie, ur, 65). Ahraham of Kashkarand Bar 
Sahde, Nesterian monksof the sixthand seventh centuries, both went toIndiaon business 
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merits of their respective sovereigns, egged on by imperial effigies on 
coins that earlier merchants had taken to symbolize no more than 
money.’* In the second century B.C., Agatharchides had been of the 
opinion that if the south Arabians “had not had their dwellings at sueh 
a distance . . . foreign administrators would soon have become the mas- 
ters of sueh a priz.c.”"+7 By the third century A.u., the Arabs were no 
longer credited with fabulous wealth, nor were their dwellings located 
at such a distance, and their coasts had acquired much tee much stra- 
ccgic importanee to be left alone. 

By far the most concerted attempt to bring Arabia under control was 
made by the Sisdnids. Ardashir I (226-241) subjected the Gulf even be- 
fore his formal accession, founded numerous cities on both sides, and 
turned the Azd of Oman into sailors. Shapér 1(241 272) formally ineor- 
porated Oman into his domains. ** Shàpür II (309-379) made a punitive 
expedition to Arabia that took him through Bahrayn, Hajar, and the Ya- 
màrm: to the vicinity of Yathrib, and up through the Syrian desert.: 
And atsome unidentified stage the Sàsánids crossed into the Najd, pre- 
sumably for purposes of tribal control, discovered silver there, and pro- 
ceeded to settle a colony and engage in building activities of which there 
may be archaeological rermains.'5» The Persian Gulf was overwhelm- 


(A. Mingana. “The Early Spread of Chr'stianity in India,” p. 455). There are Christian 
Pahlavi inscriptiens in India from the seventh er eighth century enwards (A. C. Burnell, 
“On Some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South india"). The Nestorians may, in fact, have 
reached beth China and Southeast Asia by sea before the fall of the Sasanids (see B. t. 
Colless, “Persian Merchants and Missienaries in Medieval Malaya”). 

us Cosmas, T'opugrapbie, xt, 17 tt. 

'* Agatharchides, § 102. 

1 Cf. Hasan, Persian Navigation, pp. 59 ff., Hourani, Seafaring, pp. 36 ff; D. White- 
heuse and A, Williamsen, "Sasanian Maritime Trade," esp. pp. 3: f; A Christensen, 
L'fran seus les Sassanides, p. 87; Yaqut, Beldan, tv, 522. 5.9. Muzün; ^. Maricq, ed. and t., 
** ‘Res Gestae divi Saporis,' " p. 3e7 = 306;cf. p. 337. 

e Tabari, Ta’rikh, ser. 1, pp. 838 f; cf. T. Nóldeke, tr., Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 56. Pace Hasan, Persan Navigation, p. $4, and Whitehouse and 
Williamson, “Sasani an Maritime Trade,” p. 32, the text does not say that Shápür reached 
Yathrib itself. 

3^ Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani, Sifat fazirat al- ‘arab y, 149; id., Kitab al jawbaratayn, 
P. 143 = 142; the passage has alse been translated by D. M. Dunlop, “Sources ef Geld 
and Silver according teal-Hamdani," p. 4o: Shamam isa large village in the Najd formerly 
inh abited by a thousand/theusands of Magians (theusands in the 57/4), whe had twe fire- 
temples; it had a silverand cepper mine, butis now in ruins, Cf. H. St. J. B. Philby, The 
Heart sf Arabia, 1, 84. 
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ingly Christian from the Tigris te Oman, and there was a church of Nes- 
torian Christians in Secotra.'5* But there was also a diaspora of Zoroas- 
trians in the Gulf, as well as in Najd,* and apparently even some 
Zoroastrian converts. 5» There would seem to have been a sizable Indian 
colony in southern 1raq,'** and there were also Indian pirates in the 
Gulf. ‘s5 

The Byzantines responded to all this mainly through the agency of 
the Ethiopians. As early as the fourth century a-®., as mentioned be- 
fore, the Ethiopians had invaded sowth Arabia, presumably with a view 
to establishing control of both sides of the straits.'55 In the sixth century, 
Justinian encouraged the Ethiopians to buy silk for him, while at the 
same time he encouraged the Elimyarites to make war on the Persians. '57 


'5: Trimingham, Cánitiant y ameng the Arabs, pp. 279 f£; cf. also pp. 278 £., on Chris- 
tianity in the Yamama. See above, nt4 5. 

'5 Balidhuri, Futz£, pp. 78, 8e f., 85 (Bahrayn); Tahari, Turks, ser. 1, p. 1,686 
(Oman); above, n 150(N'ajd). 

'8 Thus Ayra‘ b. Habis, Abü'l-Sud b. Hassan, Zurara b. ‘Udus, and his son, accord- 
ing to “Abdallah h. Muslim Ibn @utayba, a/-Ma‘arif, p. 266; cf. alse EF, s.v. Eladjib b. 
Zurara; and G. Mennot. “t Histoire des religions en Islam, ibn al-Kalbi et Razi,” p. 29, 
where other Tamimi Zeroastriaris are cited from Ibn al-Kaltbi's unpublished Matbalib al 
‘arab, 

se It is well knewn that Muslim seurces speak of the head of thi: Persian Gulf as ard al- 
H ind, “the lard of India / the Indians" (cf. the references given by J. C. Wilkinson, "Arab- 
Persian Land Relationships in Late Sasinid Oman,” p. 41), an expressien that is usually 
taken te mean no more than that this wasa place with close relations with India. But non- 
Muslim sources speak abeut the same area as "the land of the Indians” or "India" in what 
appe.: te be a completely literal vein. Beth Hendwiye is enumerated as en a per with 
Béth 1. 1zàye, Beth Tayyayé, and so forth in O. Braun, tr., Axgewäblte Akten persischer 
Märtyrer, p. 275, and it is a place between Damascus and Fars in S. Breck, “A Syriac Life 
of J. n of Dailam," p. 166. In Malalas, Chronegrapbia, p. 434, cf. 435, an Arab phylarch 
withdraw froin Palestine to ta Indika, where he meets Mundhir, the chief of the Persian 
Saracens. And Sebeos speaks of Indians bordering en the great desert, enumerating India 
as a place naear Asorestan (Sebeos [aturib.], Hasterre d Hérachus, pp. 30, 148 f.). The impli- 
cation is that there was a substantial Indian population there, though there is net much 
sign of one after the Muslim conquest. 

ss Cf. Tabari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 2,023 (the rulec of farj a/-H ind, that is, the bead ef rhe 
Persian Gulf, used to fight against the Arabs by land and againstthe Indians by sea; C. J. 
Lyall, ed. and tr., The Mwjaddaliyát, no. xix, 9: Lukayz, a branch of ‘Abd al-Qaya, held 
the coast, but flee '1f chere sheuld cerne danger from India’s threatening mien"). In Marcn 
Polo’s time tlie centre ef Indian piracy in this area was Secotra (Basham, "Netes on Sea 
faring," p. 63 . 

‘6 Cf. above, n124. 

** Procopius, Wars, 1, 26, off.; discussed by Smith, "Events in Arabia," p. 427- 
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And when the Ethiopians invaded south Arabia again in or about 525, it 
was undoubtedly with Byzantine backing.'5$ The Persians reacted, re- 
luctantly at first, by conquering the Yemen for themselves. '5? Here, too, 
they found silver and proceeded to settle a colony. They also opened up 
an overland route, apparently, for the transport of silver from south and 
central Arabia to lra q.'*' 

By about 570, the Sasanids thus had military colonies in Babrayn, 
Oman, and the Yemen, as well as commercial colonies in both the 
Yemen and the Najd.'*? With the exception of Shihr, the successor of 
classical Canc in thc Hadramawt, they controlled all the major Arabian 
ports, that is Aden, Suhar, and Dabā;® and it was to Dabà in Oman, 


5$ Asche Islamic tradition claims (cf. Nóldeke, Geschichte, pp. 189 f.). 

59 Cf. Nóldeke, Geschichte, pp. 220 ff. 

:** Hamdini, Jawharatayn, pp. 143, 145. 147 = 142, 144, 146; Dunlop. “Sources of 
Gald and Silver.” pp. 41 f. Hamdani gives the namcsof sevcral ofthe families wha made 
up the “Persians of the Mine" at al-Radrad, and who survived intothe Islamic peried. As 
for the route, it was knewn as tarig al Radrad. It is described in detail in Yüsuf b. Y qub 
Ibn al-Mujawir, Bari ptio Arabiae Meridionalis, u, 214 f. Both Liamdani and Ibn al-Muja- 
wir have it run from thc Yemen to Basra, but presumably it went toCtesiphon via Mirain 
pre-Islamic times (cf. below, n167). One might have questioned its Sasanid origins if the 
first Persian governor of the Yemen had not despatched his tribute (including silver) by 
caravan (cf. below, ch. 4 n7). 

© Bahrayn wasruled by a marzubén who resided at Hajar and by Mundhir b. Sawa (or 
Sàw1), an Arab client king of Tamim (though he is semetimes described asan “Abdi, cf. 
Baladhuri, Futāh, p. 73; W. Caskel, Gambara: an-nasab, das genealogische Werk des Fhisåm tbn 
AMubarnmad al-Kalbi, n, s.v. al Mundir b. Sawi. In the days of Khusraw I both wine and 
prostitutes were imported for the colonists at Hajar(Tabari, Ta‘rikh, ser. 1, p. 986). Wah 
rayn was still part of mamlakat al-furs at the time ofthe Prophet (Baladhuri, fac. c1). Cf. 
alse R. N. Frye, “Bahrain under the Sasanians." 

Oman, tee, was ruled by a Persian gevernor in collaboration with an Arab client king, 
Julandā b. al Mustakbir (frequently Mustanir) al-Azdi and his desceodants, and the Per 
sians used Omanas a place of exile(Wilkinson, "Arab Persian Land Relationships,” p. 41; 
cf. also A. Ahu Fzezah, “The Political Situation in F.astern Arahia atthe Advent of Islam,” 
pp. 54 f£; Caskel, Gambara, 11, s.&. Granda h. al-Mistalár [sic]. 

In the Yemena Persian go«erner ruled in collaboration with a Llimyarit poppet king, 
Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, who had been enthroned on the conquest. The goseraor arrived with 
some 1,860 troops, later reinforced with another 4.080, and the Ycmen was also used asa 
dumping ground for unwanted elements: a large part oftheoriginal trnpps were prisoners 
(Nóldeke, Geschichte, pp. 223 ff; cf. EP, s.v. Abn, n). 

6 See above, nn150, 160. 

‘© Muhammad Ibn Habib, Kizb al mubabbar, pp. 265 f; cf. the parallel versien in 
Yo qabi, Ta'rikb, 313 f.: Suhair and Dahá were both tithed bv the Julandid client king of 
Oman, whereas Aden was tithed by the Abnà', the Persian colonists there. 
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we are told, that the merchants of “Sind, Hind, China, East, and West’ 

would come. '** Even Arabic poetry remembers something of the eastern 
trade in the Gulf./5: The settlements of the Persians were protected hy 
a string of client kings and other protégés, whose influence stretched 
from Hira through central and eastern Arabia to the Yemen, and who 
serviced the silver route, the only overland route of importance to any- 
one outside Arabia at the time.’*? And though in principle their author 

ity stopped short of the Hijàz,'* the Persians would seem to have made 
their impact felt even there. ‘hus Shaptr, as mentioned already, is said 
to have campaigned in the vicinity ef Yathrib, and both Yathrib and Ti- 
hima (presumahly including Mecca) arc said to have had a Persian gov- 
ernor at some stage.'^ There is evcn supposed to have been Manichae- 


i: [bn Eabib, Muhabbar, p. 265. 

^* Cf. G. Jaeob, Altarabssches Geduinenleben, p. 149. 

6 For the Lakhmids of Hira, see G. Rothstein, Die Dysastie der Labmiden in al Hira, 
M. J. Kister, “al-Hira.” For the clienckingsof Bahra yn, @man, and the Yemen, seeabove, 
n161. We alsohear of acertain Laqit h. Malik Dhü Tà jin Oman atthetime ofthe Prophet, 
pessibly another Sasánid protégé (cf. Abu E»zah, “Political Situation,” p. 55 and nz3a 
therete). Inthe Yamama they made uscof Hawdhah. 'Al;al-IHanafi (cf. Caskel, Gambara, 
i. s.v., where thereis not, however, any indication of the chronological preblems that this 
figure poses). 

** See Ahi'l-Faraj ‘Ali b. Elasaynal-Isbaháni, Kitabal-aybani, xvu, 319 f., from Ham- 
mad al-Rawiya: when Kisra wanted to send a caravan to his governor in the Yemen, he 
sent it under escert to N u' main in Hira; from Hira it would be sent en, escorted by people 
supplied by Nu'màn; on reaching (the Yamama) it would pass to Hawdha b. ‘Ali, who 
would take it te the limits of Hanafi territory , where Sa'd (of Tamim) would take over in 
return for payment, escorting it tothe Yemen. This is clearly an account of arrangements 
along the ¢arig ai Radrād. 

Cf. Tabari, T'o'ri&£, ser. t, p. 958, where Mundhir b. al Nu‘man, a Lakhmid (Mun- 
dhir uri, according to Smith, “Events in Arabia,” p. 443) is appointed te the area between 
Oman, Bahrayn, and the Yamama on the one hand and Taifandthe rest of the EJigz an 
theother. 

'5* The passage is repreduced almost identically by Yaqitt, Buldan, ww, 466, £i. al Ma 
dina, and "Ubaydall&h b. ‘Abdallah Ibn Khurdadhbih. Kiítzb al-masali wa'l-mamétik, p. 
128 = 98 Medina and T'iháma were subject toa governor who was subordinated to the 
marzuban of Zāra (Yaqut) or the marzuban al-badi ya (Ion Khurdladhbih), and who would 
collect taxes; this was in the days when the Jews were kings, so that the Arabs in Medina 
would pay taxes first to Kisrá and next to Qurayza and Nadir. The evidence is poetry 
which is elsewhere adduced in a quite different context (cf. the discussion in Kister, 
“Iira,” pp. 145 ff., arid note especially the different construction in Tabari, Tare, ser. 
L, p. 2,042). Ifchere ever was such a governor, the most plausible period would be that of 
the Persian occupation of Syria, when a marzuban al-badiys might well have heen ap- 
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ism and/or Mazdakism (zandaga)in Mecca. 7* Indeed, some of the votive 
offerings found by Quraysh in the Zamzam are supposcd to have been 
placed there by Persian kings.' ' Only in the Eladramawt would it ap- 
pear that the Persians failed to makc their presence felt. 

Where in all this, one wondcrs, is there room for the commercial and 
political supremacy of Mccca against the background of which Muham- 
mad is usually said to have enacted his career? What trade in Arabian 
spices was left ferthe Meccans totake over? Whattrade in eastern prod- 
ucts could they possibly have wrested from Persians, Ethiopians, and 
Greeks? Where inan Arabia so “confined between Persia and Rome,” as 
Qatdda put it, "7? was there room for the creation of a far-flung ^Meecan 
commonwealth’? It does not make sense. ] shall begin by demonstrat- 
ing, item by item, that the Qurashi trade in incense, spices, and related 
luxury goods isa fiction. 


pointed (but net, of ceurse, from Zara, which issimplya different reading). This isalso a 
period in which there was Persian collaberation with Jews. 

"e The Meccans picked it up fram the Christians (sic) of Hira (Muhammad fbn Llabib, 
Kuabal mtenammag, p. 488; id., Mubabbar, p. 161, where the reference. might be to Mani- 
chacism), orit was imposed on the Arabs at the order of Kavadh himself(Kister, “Hira,” 
P. 145, where the reference isevidently to Mazdakism). 

“Abd al Rahman h. “Abdallah al-Suhavli, Kitab al rawd al-unuf, 1, 97; cf. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Pèlerinage, p. 73. 

'7: Qatada in explanation of “remember when you were few and abased” (Qur'an, 
8:26). cited by Kister, “Hira.” p. 143. 


So 
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ARABIAN SPICES 


‘The number of Arabian spices imported by the Greco-Roman world at 
the height of the trade was surprisingly large, yet by the sixth century 
hardly any remained on the market. Six of them had gone out of fashion, 
disappeared altogether, or come te be supplied from within the Greco- 
Roman world (frankincense, myrrh, cancamum, tarum, ladanum, 
sweet rush). Two may weil have centinued to be impertcd, but if so, 
undoubtedly by sea (aloe, cinnabar). Anether two were now obtained 
exclusively from East Africa (cinnamon/ cassia, calamus). Two products 
bclieved by modern scholars to have been exported by the Arabs prob- 
ably never entered the trade (Arabian as opposed to Judean balsam, 
senna). One is of problematic identity, and another two cannot be iden- 
tified at all (bdellium, cardamomum, comacum). Not one is asseciatcd 
with Meccan tradc in the sources. Readers who arc willing to take this 
on trust can proccecd to the next chapter. For thosc who arc not, I shall 
dcal with the spices in the abeve order. 


1. Frankincense 


As has been seen already, frankincense had ceased to he of ecenomic 
consequence in the Greco-Roman world long before the rise of Mecca. 
In fact, it would seem to have gone out of fashion even in Arabia itself, 
insofar as it had ever been popular there.' There are no references to the 
use of frankincense in pre-Islamic or early Islamic poetry? The incense 


' “Frankincense is ne mere ef Ar abia Felix, and yet the perfume is severeign in the es- 
teem ef all Arabians. The mest is brought now in the pilgrimage from the Malay Islands 
to Mecca" (C. M. Deughty. Travels in Arabsa Deserta, 1. 137). [t has been suggested that 
even in antiquiry the Arabs preferred foreign arematicste their own (W. W. Müller, 
"Notes on the Useef Frankincense in South Arabia,” p. 126), and thedearth ef references 
te Frankincense in the pre-Islamic inscriptions (discussed jbid.) is certainly striking. 

? No examples are adducedin the Wörterbuch der klawischen arabischen S prache, s.vv. luban 
and kundur, er in Müller's Wetbraucb,a superbly weli-documcwuted werk. The ias only 
adduces one passage in which /ubün could be taken to mean frankincense: the reference is 
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which was burnt at the pre-Islamic Ka‘ba3 and othcr sanctuarie+ could 
have been /xbdn; but it is not identified as such, and thcre is nothing to 
suggest thatthe product was highly esteemcd after the conquests. Mus- 
lim geographers knew it as a product native (according to some, exclu- 
sive) to south Arabia; some knew it fromthe Bible;$ and druggists, her- 
balists, and doctors knew it from the classical tradition." But referenees 
to the sale and use of /ubán (or &undur) arcrare.® As regards the Meeeans, 


toa weerather than its product, and the tree in question isexplained as a anawhar, “stone 
pine” (Muhammad b. Mukarrim Ibn Manzür, Lisén al ‘arab, xvi, 260,5.¢° Ibn, en lmr’ 
al-@ays' Jahë “unugun ka-subigi'l-tubani and variants). The other attestations of fubān ad- 
duced there de net refer to frankincense, be it in the sense ef tree er resin, and the satne is 
trueefthosecollected by the PoetryConcerdance ofthe Hebrew University (1 am grateful 
to Professor M. J. Kister and Z. Cohen for letting me have them). The /uéná adduced by 
J. H. Merdtmann and D. H. Miller, Sabdiscbhe Denkmäler, p. 82, is not frankincense, but 
storax (Müller, ' Notcs en the Use,” p. 126; Jacob, Beduinenleber, p. 15), a fereign product 
imported by the Arabs even in the days ef Pliny (Naturalftisrory, xu, 81), 

1 Cf. Azraqi, M aka, pp. 105 f., [bn Hisham, eben p. 430. 

+ Wáqidi, Afagbazi, m, 972 (rb, gold and silver were deposited in che case of A llat, the 
Thagali idel). 

5 It is ene of che feur things which Asma‘ is said to have believed exclusive co seuth 
Arabia (Abu LIanifa al-Binawari, The Book of Plants, Part of tbe Monograph Secten, ne. 377; 
‘Abd a! Malik b, Muhammad al-Tha'2libi, The Lata’ if al ma'árif, p. 123). k grewin the 
meuntains of Shihr ‘Uman, not on tbe coast (Aba flanifa al-Dinawarl, Le dictionnaire bo- 
tantque (de sin d ya), no, 971, cf. alse no. 979). ft came from Shihe and Mahra territory, 
and it was exported via Oman and Aden (Muqaddasi, Descriptie, pp. 87, 97n. 98; V. Mi- 
norsky (tr), /Tudüd al alam. p. 148), and it was a well knewn Arabian export (Amr b. 
Bahr al- Jahiz (attrib.), Kitáb af-tabassur bi’l-tijāra, p. 35 = C. Pellat, w., “Gahiziana, 1. Le 
Kitab al-tabassur br'l-tijàra attribuéà Gahiz,” 815. Pellat's explanation ef &ndur inthegles 
sary, P. 163, sheuld be ignored). For further references, see Wérterbuch, s.vv. luban, 
kundur. 

* Tabari, Ta'rikh, sev. 1, pp. 729, 74u (Jesus was presented with geld, murr, and lubén). 

> The bulk ef the referenwes in the Wérferbucb, s.vv. lubān and kundur, are to such 
seurces, many of which are alse cited in Müller, Weihrauch, passim. 

* Theealiph Hisham’s feeble-minded mother chewed kundur and madefigures (tamat hil) 
of it (Tabari. Tarzkh, ser. 2, p. 1466: compare Müller. “Nores on the Use,” pp. 130 f, 
on frankincense asa chewing gum fer women and children today). Tbe (sma'ili missien 
arics would travel in the guise ofitinerant traders carrying pepper, aromatic plants, spin- 
dles, mirrors, frankincense, and the like (W. Ivanew, J/5m:aili Truditions Concerning the Rise 
of the Fatintids, pp. 158 f; and note that here too it is the sert of thing that women and 
children like), An Antiechene whe used to sell /ubzn appears in Muhammad b. T'ahir Ibn 
al-Qavsaránt, Kitabal-ansábal-mutta fiqa, p. 1 31. And frankincewseisalsoan articleof com 
merce in the Geniza documents (S. D. Goitein, A Medizerranean Seciet y, 1 154). 
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oneQurashi could be turned into a dealer in frankincense by recourse to 
textual emendation of a variant,’ but this seems to be the best that one 
can do for the theery that the Meccans exported frankincense to the 
Greco-Roman world. 

The belief that the Meccans traded in frankincense rests on a meth- 
odology akin to the invecation of ghosts. Lammens invented it hy cred 
iting the Meccans with the trade described hy Pliny, the Periplus and 
other classical sources, and later Islamicists have followed suit; Rodin- 
son refers to Pliny in a discussion of Qurashi trade; Donner adduces the 
Pert plus as a source on south Arabian incense production in the time of 
Muhammad; and Spuler regards the fact that Pliny’s incense route prob- 
ably bypassed Mecca, though not Medina, as evidence that not only 
Mecca, but above all Medina thrived on the export of frankincense on 
the eve of Islam.” But although it is undoubtedly important to use early 
non-Muslim sources for our reconstruction of the rise of Islam, it does 
appear extreme to use those which were written half a millennium or so 
before the event. 


2. Myrrb 


The history of myrrh is similar to that of frankincense. Once an exclu- 
sively Arabian product, it had come to bc imperted as much or more 
from East Africa by the time of the Periplus. Unlike frankincense, 
though, it was not eondemned by the Christians, Jesus himself having 
been embalmed with it, and it continued to be used for this purpose in 
the period of interest to us.! Even so, it seems to have lost importance 


° According to the fatueus list of “professiens of the asbraf” in Ibn Qutayba, Afa Grif, p. 
249, Aba Talib used te sell perfume, or perhaps a/-burr. In the parallel version given by 
Ahmad b. "Umar Ibn Rusta, Kitab al-a‘lag al-nefisa, p. 215, he sold perfume, or maybe 
laban. Laban could we emended to /ubgn en the ground that it gees bener with perfume; hut 
it is, of course, more easily explained asa misreading ef af-burr. 

'^ Lammens, Mecque, pp. 296 ££; Rodinsen, {slam et capitalisme, pp. 46, 260; Donner, 
"Mecca's Feed Supplies,” p. 253; B. Spuler, review ef Müller, Weibraucb, p. 339 (lam 
grateful to Dr. F. W. Zimmermann for drawing my attention to this review), Note also 
how Birkeland adduces Strabe and Pliny in elocidation ofthe Meccan trade suppesedly 
reflected in the Qur'an (H. Birkeland, The Lor d Guiderh: Studies on Primitive Islam, p. 122). 

o Cf. Periplus, 887 f, 10, 24. 

2 When Tertullian (d. about 240) says that the Christians use more Sabaean merchan- 
disc in burying ther dead than de the paga ns in the worship of their deities, he dees net, 
according to Atchley, mean that the Christians had already comete burn incense at their 
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in the Greco-Roman world, though not in India and China.:? Cosmas 
does not mention it, and attestations in Arabic literature are rare.'* The 
medieval lexicographers knew itas a medicine comparable to bitter aloe, 
with which someheld it to be identical. 


3. Cancamum and tarum 


Cancamum and tarum have been identified by classicists as gum benja- 
min and aloe-wood, respectively, both products of the Far East.'* In 
fact, however, as south Arabianistshavelong been aware, both were de- 
rived from trees native to south Arabia and East Africa.' 

According to Dioscoridcs, kankamen was thc resin of an Arabian tree 
resembling myrrh.’ According to Pliny and the Periplus, it came from 
East Africa; Pliny adds that it was imported together with tarum, a word 
that dees not occur elsewhere.'? Muslim authors disagree among them- 
selves regarding the exact relationship between kamkém and darw (or 
dirw), identifying now the one and now thc othcr as a tree, a resin, or 
some other preduct of a tree. In medern south Arabia daru is a tree and 


funerals, hut rather that they used Arabian aremaztics, including myrrh, in embalming. 
Atchley adduces nutnerous examples from both the Greek and the Latin world (U wef fn 
cense, pp. 1e4 ff). Jesus is wound in linen cloth with myrrh and alee “as themanner of the 
Jewsis te bury" in John :9:39f. 

u Cf. B. Laufer, Siso iranica, pp 46of. (I am grateful te Prof. S. Shaked for reminding 
me ofthis werk). 

‘+ Myrrh was known tu Mucaddasi, Hamdani, and Nuwayri (all three adduced in 
A. Grohmann, Stidarabienals Wirischaf tsgebiez, 1, 150 £.). Tabari knew that Jesus had been 
presented with not enly frankincense, but alse myrrh (above, n6). And the Wörterbuch will 
no deubt hase numerous references to the medical and herbalist literature when in due 
course it reaches mim; but this information will be derived largely feom the classical tra- 
ditian. 

5 E. W. Lane, An Arabic-Englisb Lexicon, s.v. murr. The confusion seems te go back to 
Binawarl, cf. his Dictiennaire botanique, no. 1,011. 

16 Miller, Spice Trade. pp. 36, 38 f., 66, 108 f. Rackam similarlly renders them as gum 
benjamin and alee-wood in his translatioa of Pliny. The source behind the confusion ts 
presumably lbn Sina (cf. Grohmann, Südarabien, 1, 114 f.). 

' Cf. Merdtmannand Miller, Denkmäler, pp. 8: ff. 

'* Dioscorides, Materia Medica, 1, 24/23. 

**? Pliny, NararalHistory xu, 98; Periplus, 88 (Aenkamon, translated as "Indian copal” by 
Schotf). 

^ Cf. Grohmann, Südarabien, 1, 114 f; and the references given in Wörterbuch, s.v. 
“kamkan.” 
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kamkám its resin, and this agrees with the information in Dinawari.** 
Bur both the bark(?) and the resin of this tree must have been used as 
incense products in antiquity, for kmkm and drw are attested together on 
Sabaean ineense bowls, and it was clearly incense products of some 
kind that Pliny knew as cancamum and tarum. Diocorides explicitly states 
that kankamon was used as a perfume, and drw, moreover, is the same 
word as Hebrew 5°77, “balm” (of Gilead).? 

Darw is generally identified as Pistacia lentiscus, L., the word designat- 
ing both the tree and its bark.** P. fevtiscus is the mastic trec, which has 
also been proposed in connection with Hebrew s? and kamkám was the 
resin of this tree. Varieties of P. lentiscus are, infact, attested for both 
south Arabia and former British Semaliland.** The products were still 
exported from south Arabia in medieval Muslim times,” but they were 
evidently never of much importance in the Greco-Roman world. 


>! Groem, Frankincense, p. 142; Dinawari, Menograph Section, nas. 386 £., 8 16; id., Dic- 
tionnaire, nos. 648, 968. 

22 Mordtmann and Miller, Denkmäler, p. 8i (Pridcaux, no. t). Precis alsoattested with- 
out £mkm en such bowls, cf. ibid., Grohmann, Sédarabien, 1, 116; G. Ryckmans, "Inscrip- 
tions sub-arabes (troisiéme série)," pp. 176 f. 

2» Diescorides, Materia Medica, 1, 24/23; Mordtmann and Müller, Deakráler, p. 83. 

34 ‘Thus Lewin in Abii ldanifa al-Binawari, The Book of Plants (aliph to 2a’), glossary, p. 
43; Grohmann, Süádarabien, 1,1 4, 1 €; Groem, Frankincense, p. 142. (Darxo also means 
sage, cf. Lewin,fec. cit.) 

*s See below, ne. 1e. Grohmann, Südaraben, t, 115. According to the Wérrerbuch, s.v. 
kamkam, t is the resinof theterebinth, that is. P. terebintbus, the turpentine tree that has 
also been proposed in identification ofthe Hebrew balm; but here for once the Wérterbuch 
must be wrong. It is true that P. terebinthus is said to grow in south Arabia and to yield a 
resin similar to frankincense (thus Grohmann, Sédarabien, t, t1 4; but Binawari, Menogra pb 
Section, no. 816, had not been able to confirm that it grew in Arabia at all). But the name 
of the terebinth is batm, not darw or dirw, the only alternative name being babbat. al- 
khadra@’; and Binawari explicitly states that the utm resembles the ear without being 
identical with ic (foc. c:£). In antiquity, terebinth resin came from Syria (Theophrastus, 
Plants, (x, 2: 2 and fassun), or from Syria, Judea, Arabia Petraea, Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
but not frornthe Yemen (Bioscorides, Materi aMedica, 1, 71/91; cf. alsaMoldeukeand Mol- 
denke, Plants othe Bible, p. 17 B). 

** Howes, Vegetable Gums and Resins, p. 138 Tt is common throughout the Mediterra- 
nean. For a picture, see W. Walker, AH the Plants of tbe Bible, p. 1.29 (not ascholarly work). 

at Jawhari in Mordtmann and Müller, Denkmäler, p. 83; Yaqit, Buldān, ut, 470, 5.0. 
Barwa: Muhammad h. Ahmad al-Khwarizmi, Kitéh mafatib af ‘ulam, p. 172 (all repro- 
ducing the same passage). 
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4. Ladanum 


Ladanum is an oleo-resin exuded by several species of the rock-rose Css- 
tus, L., Cistaeeae, which is still used in perfumery ?* Herodotus be- 
lieved that it was only produced in south Arabia, where it owed its pro- 
duction to the grazing habits of goats (an idea which is by no means as 
silly asit sounds). In Pliny’s time it was held by some to be the exclusive 
product of the Nabataeans, who similarly combed it from the beards of 
their goats?” But the rock-rose is common throughout the Mediterra- 
nean and its hinterland.?* It was probably a product of the rock-rose 
which the Ishmaelites from Gilead sold under the name of /é¢ in Egypt 

and which the Assyrians received as tribute from the west under the 
name of /adinnu;" and the production of ladanum soon ceased to be an 
Arabian monopoly, if it ever was one. By the first century a.D., Cypriot, 
Libyan, and other ladanum competed with the Arabian variety, which 
was no longer so highly esteemed.?? In moderntimes thc production has 
centred on Crete.3+ Neither the Pert plus nor Cosmas mentions ladanum, 
and in Arabia itsclf it would also appear to have lost importance. Herod- 
otus explicitly says that /adanen is an Arabic word (or at least an Arabic 
pronunciation, as against his own 4danon), and kdn is attested on south 
Arabian incense bowls.35 But Dinawari believed /éd5in not to be an Ara 


*5 Lewes, Vegetable Gums and Resins, p. 158; J.C. T. Uphof, Dictionary of Economic Plants, 
s.v. Cistus ladanif erus. 

?** Herodetus, History, ui, 112, Nowadays ladanum is collected by drawing a bunch et 
leather thongs er woven material over the bushes,a methed attested already in Biescor 
ides (Materia Medica, 1, 97/128). But it is said still to be cellected frem the beards ef goats 
whe have browsed among these bushes in some places (Howes, Vegetables Gums and Resins, 
P. 158; Sigismund, Aromaza, p. 21; Moldenke and Moldenke, Fiants of the Bible, p. 77). 
Pliny, Natural History, xu, 73. 

» it isoneoftheshrubs that were fermerly subdomimants m the weodland of the Med 
icrcanean and that new survive in the maquis (N. Polunin, /nroduction toPlant Geography, 
P. 355)- 

o Suggested by l. Liw, Aramdische Pflanzennamen, p. 12 7, and, in greater detail, by id., 
B:e Flora der Juden, 1, 361 ff. The identification is now generally accepted, c£. Meldenke 
and Meldcnke, Pians of the Bible, p. 77. For a pretty picture, sec Walker, Alithe Plants, 
P. 139 

2 Assyrian Dictionary, s.v. 

5 Phiny, Natural History, xn, 74 ff; Biescecides, Materia Medica, 1, 97/128. 

5 Sigismund, Aremata, p. 21. 

35 Heredetus, Fistery, ut, 112; Grohmann, Sé#daradren, 1, 116, 118. 
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hian product at all; and what other Muslim authors have to say about 
l&dbin or ladin is derived from the classical traditien * 


5. Sweet Rush 


Readers of Miller's Sprce Trade may be surprised to find sweet rush listed 
as an Arabian rather than an Indian spice, but for this there is full justi- 
fication.? Sweet rush (Greek skboineseuddes, Latin jungus edoratus, Arabic 
idbkiiry* is generally identified as a species of Cymbopogon, Spreng. (= 

Andropsgon, I.) of the family ef Gramineac or grasses. Most species of 
Cymbopogon are aromatic, and the classical authors would seem to have 
known more than one varicty; but what one mightcall "true sweet rush” 
is held to have been C. scheenanthus, (L.) Spreng., a plant currently in 
danger of extinction by reclassification as C. e/ivieri, (Boiss.) Bor3* Now 
pace Miller, both C. scbeenantbus (and/or olivieri) and other species of Cym 

bopogen atc common in the Middle East,“ and C. schoenanthus still grows 


» Dinawari, Dictionnaire, no. 977, where dadbin is identified as tbe preduct of marzan jürb 
(marjoram), which dees net grow wild b-ard «i ‘arah, though it does elsewhere; Wörter 
buch, s.v. ladhin; Grohmann, Siéderabten, 1, 118n. 

7 Cf. Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 94 ff. Miller's beek is thoroughly unreliable in both botan 
ical and other respects; it is hard not to agree with the verdict of Raschke, “New Studies," 
p.650. 

* For the equivalence of these terms, see Liw, Pflanzennamen, p. 168; id., Flora der fu 
den, 1, 694 f. 

30 Uphof, Bictienary, s.v. similarly Miller, Spice Trade, p.94. Bor began by reclassif ying 
the C. schoenanthus of India, Afghanistan, and Iraq as C. efivteri (Boiss.) Bor; the true C. 
scheenanthus, he held, was attested only for Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, and North Africa, 
tbough it was likely also to turn up in Iraq (N. L. Bor ink. H. Rechinger, F7erzof Lowland 
Iraq, p. 39; id., Gramineae [= C. C. Townsend, E. Guest, and A. al-Rawi, eds., Flere of 
drag, 1x], pp. 552 £). It was duly discovered there by A. al-Rawi, Wild Plants of Iraq with 
Tbeir Distrsbusion, p. 39; similarly id. and H. 1. Chakravarty, Medicinal Plants of [rag, p. 
34. But since Ber still regarded it as awaiting discovery in lradin his publication of 1948, 
this can presumably be discounted. By 1970 Bor had eliminated the species frem Iran, as 
well (N. L. Bor, Gremineaea [= K. H. Rechinger, ed., Flora Iranica, no. 70), pp. 541 ff.) 
Maybe he would wish also toeliminate it from Arabia (cf. below, n 41) and North Africa 
(ef. P. Quezel and S. Santa, Nouvelle Flerede l'Algérie, 1,86: P. @zenda, Floredu Sabara, p. 
157), thus reducingittoanideal type. But it does not make much difference in the present 
context: reclassificationnotwithstcanding, the plant continues te bel:nown locally as idbkdir 
(adbkbar in North Africa) and to yieldan essential oil. 

+ ft had a distribution from Merocco to Sind before reclassification CN. L. Bor, The 
Grawes ef Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan, p. 131; compare also Uphof, Dictionary, s.v. 
Cymbopogon schoenanthus). 
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widely in Arabia." Its English nameis camel grass, not ginger grass, 
and there is no evidence that the Greeks and Romans ever imported it 
from India. The classical authors identify sweet rush as Lebanese, Syr- 
ian, Nabataean, Arabian, Babylonian, African, and Libyan.* Natu- 
rally, they could be referring to local species which had to be supple- 
mented with foreign imports, or to locally manufactured ointments 
made from an imported commodity, while the absence of sweet rush 
from the extant tariffs could be taken to mean that it was imperted duty- 
free. But why makc all these assumptions? Therc is not a single explicit 
or implicit statement to the effect that the commodity came from further 
east than lraq;* and the Arah lexicographers who identified idbkbir as a 
well-known plant used, among other things, for the roofing of houses 
and the manufacture of perfume evidently did not have an Indian plant 
in mind.** Sweet rush is a plant thatQuraysh could well have exported. 
It grows in the vicinity of Mecca, and indeed in the baram itself, this 
being one of the plants which the Prophet allowed to be cut there.+6 The 
reason why he allowed it tobe cut, however, is thatthe Meccans needed 


+ D. F. Vesey-Fitzgerald, “The Vegetationof Central and Eastern Arabia,” p. 78e; id., 
‘The Vegetation ef the Red Sea Coast North of Jedda, Saudi Arabia,” pp. 553, 556; id. 
“Vegetation ef the Red Sea Coast South of Jedda, Saudi Arabia,” p. 480. Cf. also E. Blat- 
ter Flora Arabica (Records of the Botanical Survey of India, vi, pp. 483 f. (Andropogon = Cyrn- 
bepogor caesius and jwarancusa). 

* "Theophrastus, Plants, sx, 7: 1 (frem a marsh beyend the Lebanon); Pliny, Natural if is 
tory, Xu, 14 (the same)and xxi, 120 {frem Nabataea, Babylonia and Aftica); Dioscerides, 
Materia Medica, t, 17/16 (from Nahataea, Arabia, Libya, the Arabian typebeingsornetimes 
knewn as Babylenian; Biodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca. tt, 4y:2(-Arabia Felix). Ginger grass is 
C. martini, netschbeenantbus, cf. A. F. Hill, Economic Botany, p. $29. 

+ Cf. Miller, Spice Trade, p. €6. Miller notes its cheapness, but not its absence from rhe 
tariffs. 

+ The fact that Pliny concludes his discussion vf sweet rush with the remark “now we 
leave the countries facing the ocean te return to these which encircle eur own sea" (Natural 
Histery, xii, 197) has ne bearing en the question, as Miller weuld have it (Spice Trade, p. 
96), since sweet rushhas been discussed by wav of digressien. lt is precisely inthis passage 
that Pliny describes sweet rush as growing in the Lebanen, some seventeen miles f rem the 
Mediterranean. 

*5 Lane, Lexicon, s.v. (there is, ef course, no questienof deriving "the fz&birof Arabtrad- 
ers" from Greekskboinos, as Miller suggests (Spree Trade, p. 951). 

» Vesey: Fitzgerald, “Vegetation of the Red Sea Coast South of Jedda.” p. 48e; Bali 
dhuri, Futzb, p. ii; Azraqi, Makka, p. 131; Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 414 (a poetic attesta 
tien); Gaudefroy-Demembynes, Pèlerinage, pp. 8 f. 
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it for the thatching oftheir houses, for the gravcs of their dead, and for 
unspecified use by smiths and goldsmiths,” not that they wanted to sell 
it in Syria; and the one occasion on which we see a Qurashi load his cam- 
els with zdbkhir (in Medina after the 4ijra), the customers were local gold- 
smiths.** Elsewhere we learn that idbkbir would be exchanged for bamd 
in Mecca, Pamd being plants much liked by camcls.*» The idea that Qu- 
raysh were suppliers of idb&bir to the perfume manufacturers of Alex- 
andria is quite alien to the sources. 


6. Aloe ( medicine) 


Greek alc is the name of two quite different preducts, a bitter medicine 
and a fragrant wood—a source of much confusion. Bitter aloe, or aloes 
(the latter an English plural, not a Greekor Latin form) is the inspissated 
juice of several species of Alee, L., Liliaceae. Classical Muslim authors 
were familiar only or mainly with the speeies that is native to Socotra, 
A. perryi Baker.5? This plant has tall serrated leaves that ressemble “the 
sheathes of knives,” and from which the Socotrans extract a juice con- 
taining aloin, a purgative. The juice is feft to dry in leather bags and sub- 
sequently sold as a medicine known in classical Arabic as sabir (or sabr, 
sabára).** It is still a recognized source of aloin in modern pharmacy, 
though it has been eclipsed by rival products from South Africa, Zan- 
zibar, and Curaçao.’ 

Bitter aloe does not appear ever te have been transported overland to- 
gether with frankincense. Theophrastusdoes not mention it, though he 
was well informed about frankincense and myrrh, and it was never to be 


*: Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-&ubrá, v, 195; Balādhuri, Furie, pp. 
42 f., 45 (cleansing [tuber] rather than roofing [zubar] othouses). 

+ Muslim 5b. Hajjaj, af Sabib, xu, 143 ff. (eitàb al-asbriba, nos. 1-3), where ‘All wants 
to sell sdbkbir in orderto pay tor his wedding feast. 

* Aghani, Xii, 13. 

sw Cf. E. B. Balfour, Botenyof Socotra, pp. 291 f .; Dinawari, AfenegraphSection, nes. 376, 
390; id., Dictiemuire, no. 611; Mas'üdi, Mauri j, ttt, 36; Yàqüt, Buldán, m, 1024 f. s.v. Su- 
qutra; Grohmann, Stüdarabten, 1, 162 f. 

s Dinawart, AMenegraph Section, ne. 390; id., Dictionnaire, no. 611; Lane, Lexicon, s.v. $a- 
bir (citing Dinawari). For a picture of the plant (though of a slightly different species), see 
Walker, A}? tbePlants,p. 17. 

s> The Brittwh Pbarmacsutical Cedex, pp. 8e ff. The collection ofalee in Socotra was re- 
ported tobe haphazard in the late nineteenth century, and much supposedly Socotran aloe 
is believed to have come from East Africa (Grohmann. Sédarahien, Y 164; Codex, p. 91). 
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identified as “Sabaean. "5 It is first attested in John 19:39 in connection 
with the burial of Jesus, and next in Celsus (f;. about 20 a.D.).5+ It reap- 
pears soon thereafter in Dioseorides. In the Perip/us it is explicitly said to 
be exported from Cane, the Hadrami port; according to Marzüqi, it was 
purchased in pre-Islamic times at qabr Had near Shihr inthe Eladramawt 
by traders who arrived by both sea and land; and several centurics later 
Muqaddasi described the trade as maritime.55 Given that Marziiqi is 
talking about trade in Arabia itself, it may thus bc assumed that the ex- 
port trade was always maritime. 


7. Cinnabar 


Like aloe, cinnabar (Greek Ainnabari, Latin cinnabaris) is the name of two 
quite different substances. Both have been used as a red dye, but one is 
mincral and the other vcgetablc. Mineral cinnabar is mercuric sulphide, 
which yields the colour known as vermilion, and with which we arc not 
concerned here. Vegetable cinnabar (or "dragon's blood") is a resin ob- 
tained from various plants, notably Bracaena (spp.), Liliaceae, which has 
been used both as a dye and as a medicine.‘ Pliny asserts that the two 
were confused cven by doctors in hisown time, with unfortunate results 
for patients. 

According to the Periplus, vegetable cinnabar was produced in Soco- 
tra. The plant referred tois D. cinnabari Balf., which is endemic in So- 
cotra and which still produced some vcgetablc cinnabar in the nme- 


53 Comparealse a late author such as Jacob of Edessa, Mexwemeron, pp. 138 f. = 115 f., 
where incense is said te come from the region of the Sabaeans, whereas no comparable 
claim is made for sloe(known to Jacob under bath its Greek and its Arahic name). 

** Celsus, De Medicina, t, y: 26, where it is recommended asa purgative. [t is mentioned 
again fòid., v, Y; V, 20: 2: VI, 6: 5 f. and 24; VI, 7: 26, frequenrlytogether with myrrh. Pace 
the translator, there is nothing te indicate that the aloe of these passages should be under 
stoed as alee weod, or, in other words, asa substance different from that mentioned in the 
first passage; cf. appendix 3. 

» Dioscorides, Materia Medica, mi, 22/25; Periplus, §28 (mistaken for aloc-wood in Hunt 
ingford's translation, see the glosssry at p. 132); Marzüqi, Aznuna, u, 164; Muqaddasi, 
Bescriptse, p. 97. Incidentally, both Mas'üdi and Yàqut have it that it was for the sake of 
aloe that the Greeks settled in Secetra (see above, ch. 2 n ioo). 

s Cf. Liddel and Scott, Lexicon, s.v. kinnaleari; Howes, Vegetable Gumi and Resins, pp. 
139 f. Vegetable cinnabar has also seen used in the varnishing of violins. 

s7 Pliny, Natural fi iste"), XXXI, 116. 

58 Penplus, $30. 
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teenth century.5* The Indian colonists in Socotra would seem to have 
participated in the industry, for Socotran cinnabar is labelled “Indian” 
in both classica! and Miuslim sources, and the Arabic name of the sub- 
stance, dam al-akbawayn or “the blood of the two brothers," sounds like 
a reference to an Indian story about the origins of cinnabar which was 
also known to classical authors such as Pliny. At all events, there is 
nething to suggest that it came north by land together with frankin- 
cense. Presumably it was marketed in the samc way as aloe, that is, via 
Cane to Gmmana and from there to the head of the Persian Gulf for 
transport ovcrland to Syria.* There is, at all events, no reference to 
Greeks buying cinnabar in Socotra and Cane themselves: But however 
it may have been marketed, the product is never associated with Meccan 
trade. 


8. Cinnamon and Cassia 


Thesctwo products have been relegated to Appendix 1. Herc it suffices 
to say that they ceascd to be asseciated with Arabia in the first century 
a.d., and chat they were still imported from East Africa in the time of 
Cosmas. 


$. Calamus 


For the identification of calamus as a Middle Eastern rather than an In- 
dian plant, the reader is referred to Appendix 2. It was still imported by 
che Byzantines in the sixth century A.D., but they imported it from East 


s9 Balfour, Betamy ef Socotra, pp. 293 f~; cf. 2lseGrohmann, Sádarabten, 1, 119 f. 

* Pliny, Natural History, xxxm, 116; Peripus, § 30; Dinawari inGrohmann, Siidarabren, 
1,120. In India, we aretold, dragons were in thehabitof draining elephants of their bloed, 
being addicted to ig but having done so, they would he crushed under the weight ef the 
dying animal, thus spilling both theirown blend and that of their victim (“brother”) on the 
ground (Pliny, Natura! History, vin, 32 (f. cf. xxx, 11€). For the Arabic name, see Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. dam; Dinawari, Pleas, no. 380; Grohmann, S&darabtez, t, 120. The nameof 
edab given by Balfour, Secotra, p. 293, isalse attested in the classical literature, cf. Dina- 
wari, Menegrapb Section, ne. 376; Yaqut, Buldan, ni, 102, s.v. Suqutrd (al-aydo’). 

*' Socotra was a dependency ofthe Hadramawt, se the natural port was Cane, and Cane 
traded with Ommana (Penpius, $$ 27, 31). Jn Dinawarr'st me, aloewas sent coSuhar(with 
which Ommana has been identrficd by some), and it also passed through Oman in thetinie 
of Muqaddasi (Dinawari, Monegraph Section, no. 376; Muqaddasi, Descriptio, p. 97). 

6 The Periplus only mentions tertoisc shells among the geods that ships returning from 
India would pick up at Socorra G 3 1). 
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Africa, not from Arabia, and itis never mentioned in connection with 
Meccan trade. 


i0. Balsam 


In thc Old Testament, one hears of a balm (#r which Ishmaclites from 
Gilead in Transjordan sold in Egy pt, and which Jacob's sons likewise 
brought with them to Egypt. Jeremiah knew this “balm of Gilead” as a 
medicinal substance.9 

In Greck and Latin works, and later also in Arabic sources, one hears 
of a famous balsam tree (Greek (ope)balsamon, Latin (opo)balsamum; Ara- 
bic balasén), which once grew exclusively in two royal gardens in Ju- 
dea,“ but which had also been planted elsewhere in Syria by Pliny's 
time, and which had been transplanted to Egypt by the time of Dios- 
eorides.5s It is possible, through not very likely, that it still grew in Syria 
in the ninth century 4.D.;* in Egypt, however, it survived down to 
1615,97 It yielded an extremely expensive perfume,“ which was used by 
the Monophysites as an ingredient in their Myron until the thirteenth 
century a.D., and which was also appreciated by Muslims on festive oc- 
casions; occasionally, it cven passed into the hands of Christians in the 


ss Genesis 37:25; 43:11, Jeremiah 8:22; cf. also Ezekiel 27:17. 

5t Theophrastus, Plants, tx, 6: t; Pliny, Natural History, xu, i. 3; Strabe, Geography, xvi 
2:4 i; Jesephus, Jevisbántiquitis, IX, 7; XIV, 54; XV, Q6: id., The Jewish War, 1, 138; wv. 469; 
Diedorus Siculus, Bibliotheca, 33, 48: 9; Sigismund, Aromata. pp is f. 

és “Itis new cultivated by the treasury autherities and was never incre plentiful” (Pliny, 
NatteralHistery, xu, 113). Dioscorides, Materia Medica, t, 19 (in the noteV 1$. According to 
Sigismund, Aromara, p. 15, it was transplanted to Egypt under Vespasun. 

** Cf. Laufer, S:mo-/ranica, pp. 429, 432. Laufer's evidence for Syria is a Chinese report 
that dees not seem te be confirmed by any lecal source. According to Jacob of Edessa and 
Meses Bar Kepha, balsam was Egyptian (Jacob of Edessa, Hevarmeron, p. 138 = 115; cf. 
also A. Véóbus, Syrische Kanonessammfungen, à, 2314n; W . Strothmann, ed. and tr., Moses 
Bar Kepha, Myron Weihe, p. 52 = 53). lt was exclusively Egyptian, according to Jahiz (T3- 
jara, p 32 =$13, cf. p. 35= 815) and several authors cited by Birüni (Muhammad b. Ah- 
mad al Birüui, el-Biruni s Book on Pharmacy and Materia Medica, pp. 93f.;— 73 ff.)and “Abd 
al-Latif al Baghdadi, as well as in the view ef ‘Abd al-Latif himself (Kitab a/-fata wa't 
Fts bar, translated as The Eastern Key, pp. 4o f¥). Both Birüni and ‘Abd al Latif knew that 
it had ance grown in Syria, but only on the basis of classicalsources. 

© Laufer, Sine-Iranica, p. 433. 

o Cf. Theophrastus, Plants, ix, 7; 3; Pliny, NatwralHistory, xu, 111. 123; Ibn Samajün 
itr ‘Abd al Latif, Key, p. 44 = 4$ (presumably cepied trem Dioscorides, cited belew, 
n 79). 
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West The resin also served as a medicine, again extremely expen- 
sive.7° 

In Arabia there is a species of Cezmm:phera which is known in Arabic 
as basbám. Ics habitat extends from south Arabia to Mecca, and it also 
grows in Somalia.7! In Greek this tree was also known as 5a/samon. It 
yields a gum of no great value. 

‘The relationship between these three products has been a source of 
much confusion.” [n fact they had little or nothing to do with each 
other. 

That the Biblical balm cannot have been a product of the Arabian 
Commiphora is now generally agreed. The Ishmaelites in question came. 
from Gilead, not from Mecca, and other Biblical passages make it clear 
that their balm was native to Palestine. Modern identifications of the 
plantor plants in question vary, but they do not usually include species 
of Commi pber a 7^ 

The relationship between Judean balsam and Arabian boshém is more 


** S. Brock, "Jacob ef Edessa’s Disceurse eo the Myron," p. 2e; M. M. Ahsan, Secií 
Life under the Abbasids, p. 288; Egyptian balsam appears in the sixth-century Liber Pontifi- 
calis (Atchley, Use of incense, p. 141). 

7° Diodorus Siculus, Bibtetbeca, 1L, 48: 9; Strabe, Geography, xvi. 2: 4t Diescorides, 
Materia Medica, t, 19/18 (worth twice its weigh: in silver); Laufer, Sino Iranica, p. 429 
(werth its weightin gold). It alsa figures as a medicine in Celsus, De Medicina, and Budge, 
Bookef Medicine, indices (the Syriac woed here is not balsamon, but gfursáma) 

n Greom, Frankincense, pp. 126 f.; cf. also Vesey Fitzgerald, "Vegetation of the Red 
Sea Coast South ef Jedda,” pp. 485 f. (Comm iphera epobalsamum). 

n Baliamon grew along the Sabaean ceast, accerding to Agathacchides, §97; Strabo, Ge 
egrapby, xvi, 4: 19; Dioderus Siculus, Biblioteca, m, 6. 

7* Thus Arabian dasbém has been labelled Commiphora (or Amyris) opobalsamum, as if it 
were this tree which grew in Judea, and Hort duly renders dalsemon as “Meccan balsam” 
in his translation of Theophrastus. The Arabian vee has also been labelled Comm pboza (or 
Am yri) gileadenns, as if it were the product of this tree that the Ishmaelites frem Gilead 
sold in Egypt, as well as Balsamedendrengileadense, alahel that conflates all three plants (cf. 
Moldenke and Moldenke, Plantsof tbe Bible, p. 84n; Groom, Frankincense, p. 126). 

7* It was onc ofthe “best fruitsin the land” (Genesis 43:1 1) and one ofthe commodities 
soki by Judah and the land ef israel to Tyre Ezekiel 27:17). It is usually identified as the 
product of Balanitesaegyptiaca (L..) Delile, an evergreen shrub, or Pistacia lentiscus, the mas 
tic tree, or Pistacia terebintbus, the turpentine tree (Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants of the 
Bible, pp. 55, 84, 177 €; Hepperin Groom, Frankincense, p. 24920; for pictures of the 
plants proposed, sce Walker, A//tbe Plants, pp. 29, 1 9,2 1). But there are also some who 
take the Biblical passages te referto a variety of products. 
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problematic. They certainly cannot have been identical. T hesources are 
agreed that Judean balsam only grew in Judea, later also in Syria and 
Egypt, and that it only existed in a cultivated state;5 The cultivated 
plant was smaller chan the Arabian and Somali trees; it needed diligent 
watering, and its resin was quite unlike that of Arabian and Somali da- 
sham. It was extremely sweet in taste, whereas that of the Arabian tree 
is said to be acid, that of the Somali tree bitter.76 Tt was exuded in tiny 
droplets, and though the Arabian tree has also been said not te flow 
freely, more recent reports are to the contrary.?? It was an extremely 
costly perfume, whercas the volatile oil of the Arabian tree is reported 
to evaporate quickly, leaving an insipid gum;* Muslim authors, more- 
over, confirm that balasan and basham were two quite different plants.” 

It is, however, possible that the Judean plant was a cultivated version 
of the Arabian tree. "This was the opinion of Josephus and later also of 
“Abd al-Latif ** There certainly cannot be much doubt that Greek hel- 
samen (transliterated into Arabic as ba/asán) is a transcription of a Se- 
mitic, presumably Phoenician, word dcrived from the same root as Ar- 
abic bashém.® And long cultivation could presumably account for most 
of the differences between the two.*? Nevertheless, completely dift'erent 
botanical identifications have also len proposed.*3 


3 See above, uné4 66; Theophrastus. Plasts, ix, 6: 4 (“balsam is said not to grow wild 
auy where”). 

* Compare Pliny, Natural History, xii, 112 ff (refutmg Vheephrastus, Plants, 1x, 6: 1), 
116; Groom, Frankincense, pp. 126, 1237, 1255; Theephrastus, Plants, 1x, 6: 3; co Pliny 
acidity was a sigt of adulteration. 

7 Pliny, Natural Hiytory, xu. 116 ff., cf. “Abd al Latif, Key, pp. 42, 44 = 43,45 (on 
Judean and Egyptian balsam); Schweinfurt in Löw, F7orader Juden, 1, 308 (on the Arabian 
tree); Groom, Frankincense, p. 17. 

* Groom, frankincense, p. 127. 

70 Birüni discussed defasén witheut referring to basham at all, whereas ‘Abd al. atif al- 
Baghdads, who described the Salasda of Egypt on the basis of personal observation, ex 
plicity noted that it differed from Arabian basbam (Birani, Pharmacy and Materia Medica, 
pp. 93 f. = 73 ffs Abd al-Latif, Key, p.44 45). 

^» Josephus, Avttiguities, vut, c74: the Judean plant has been grawn from (seedlings of 
the Arabian tree) presented by the Queen of Shela to Solomen; ‘Abd al Latif. Key, p. 44 
= 45. 

*! CE R, C. Steiner, The Casefer Fricutive-Laterali in Prote-Semitic, pp. 123 ff, 

* Compare Plir y, NeturalHistory, xu, 6 2: 5 7, en induced changes in the cultivated 
plant 

** Cf, Hepper in Greom, Frankincense, pp. 1 9. 250n33. 
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The point that matters to us is that even if we accept that Judean bal- 
sam was a cultivated version of the Arabian trce, it was only the culti- 
vated version that had any value in the classical world. Classical authors 
knew of the existence of Arabian basham, yet made no reference to im- 
ports of it, and it is hard to see why they should have ed so infe- 
rior a sap. Early Muslim authors, moreover, do not associate bashém 
with resin at all. Dinawari knew its leaves as an ingredient in hair dyes, 
whereas the Meecans knew its branches as a source of toothpicks (or 
rather tooth-sticks).** And ‘Abd al-Latif was under the impression that 
Arabian dashém yields no resin at all** In fact, the modern Arabs and 
Somalis rarely bother to collect it, except, occasionally, for use as a 
chewing gum.*5 The view that the commercial importance of balsam in 
Arabia was comparable with that of f rankincense and myrrh is thus un- 
justif able.*7 

In this particular case, then, no trade had ever existed. The Meccans 
did, however, create one after the rise of Islam. The Meccan balsam tree 
enjoyed a vogue in the medieval Muslim world, presumably as a source 
of resin. It was, at all events. the resin of Arabian Pasbam which circu- 
lated in the nineteenth and carly twentieth centuries under the name of 
“balsam of Mecca."* But the pepularity ef Meccan balsam clearly owed 
more to the prestige of Mecca than te the intrinsic merits of the preduct, 
for it has been reported by modern authors to have a bitter taste and to 
have smelled “in no way enchantingly."** 


*« Dina war, MonegrapbSection, n0. 8 11; Azraqi,Makke, p. 374;cf. Dinawari, Monograph 
Secttom, no. 853 

* "Aldal-Lauf, Key, p. 44. 45. 

** Groom, Frankincense, pp. 126 f., 130: cf. Jacob, Baduinenlebea, p. v5. 

“7 C£. Müller, Weihrauch, col. 717; Miller, Spice Trade, p. 102; A.H.M, Jones, "Asian 
Trade in Antiquity," p. 4. Greem, who rightly netes that the Arabs of antiquity may not 
have regarded baibám as worth exploiting, nonetheless suggesrs thar seme barbam resin may 
have been exported under the label of myrrh (Frankincense, p. 131). But it is hard to beliete 
that tle cennoisseurs of antiquity could have mistaken an insipid gum for an eleo-gum 
resin. 

** Cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. ba Jasin (with reference to the species between the Seramayn and 
Yanbu'); Grohmann, Séidusbicn, 1, 156; cf. Jacob, Beduinenleben, p. 15. 

3 | aw, Flora der Jaden, 1, joe (on the taste); Sigismund, Aremata, p. 17 (en the smell); 
cf. also Groom, Frenkinceme, p. 127 (when burat, it is said te smel) like burning india 
rubber). 
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te. Senna 


Senna is the dried leaflets of Casza (spp.), Leguminosae. In modern 
pharmacy, in which they are used as an ingredient in laxatives, the rec- 
ognized species are C. acutifolta Delile and C. angustifolia Vahl, but nu- 
merous other species endowed with both medicinal and other properties 
exist.” The genus Cassa has nothing to do with the cassia of classical lit- 
erature, which was a form of cinnamon.?' 

"Senna" is a Europeanized version of Arabicsaza, Egypt and East Af 
rica being the source of the so-called “Alexandrian senna,” one of the 
better known commercial brands. There is, however, also senna in Ara- 
bia, where both C. angustifolia and other specics grow wild, and senna is 
attested for the Param area in early Islam.” By the tenth century, “Mcc- 
can senna" was famous in the Muslim world, and it is still used in mod- 
ern pharmacy as a substitute for better varietics. Lammens accord- 
ingly puts senna on the list of Meccan exports.* But his references 
merely goto show that senna leaves were used in the Hijàz, and presum- 
ably elsewhere, in early Muslim times. Their medicinal properties were 
known, and thej were used together with henna as an ingredient in 
dyes, while the branches were a source of toothpicks.*5 There are no ref- 
erences to exports, and the commodity was not known on the Greco- 
Roman side. As in the case of “Meccan balsam,” the trade only devel- 
oped after the rise of Islam. 


*^ British Pharmaceutical Codex, pp. 94 ff. For a helpful survey of the preperties ef the 
various species, see J. M. Watt and M. G. Breyer-Brandwijk, be Medicinal and Peiseneus 
Plants of Southern and Eastern Africa, pp. 566 fF. 

?: They are treated as identical in Walker, 4H the Plant, p. 48. 

v Grohmann, Südarabien, 1, 161; Vesey-Fitzgerald, “Vegetation of the Red Sea Coast 
North of Jedda,” p. 553; Lewin in his glosaary to Dinawari, Plants, p. 39; British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex, p. 945; Azraqi, Makka, p. 374; Baladhuri, Furth, p. 45. 

9 Muqaddasi, Descriptio, p. 98; cf. Dinawari, Dictionnairebetantque, no. 543; Low, Pflan- 
zennamen, p. 384: British Pharmaceutical Codex, p. 945. Thisis net, of course, to say that the 
senna which gecs under this name necessarily comes from Mecca. 

* Lammens, Afecque, p. 299. 

vs Dinawari, Dictionnaire botanique, no. 543 (also cited in Lane, Lexicon, s.c. sana); Bal- 
adhuri, Fut&b, p. 45. 

** C. Martius, Versuch einer Monegrapbie der Sennesblatter pp. 2 4 ff. Tt was from thc Mus- 
lims that knowledge of the medicine passed to Byzantium and westcrn Europe. 
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12. Bdellium 


Bdellium is described in the classical literature as a gummy substance 
which was used in perfumery, pharmacy, and the manufacture of in 
cense, and which was obtained frem a tree native to northwest India, 
Persia, and Arabia.? It is assumed to have been identical with che sub- 
stance known in Akkadian as budulkhu and in Biblical Hebrew as &d6- 
labs? Jewish and Syriac lexicegraphers equated Greek bdellion with Ar- 
abic mtl?» chus identifying it as the resin of a tree usually labelled 
Commipbera mukul Engl. This tree is indeed native to India, Iran, and 
Arabia, and that it was the source of classical bdellium seems to be unan 
imously accepted. ^» Nonetheless, this can only be partly right. Pliny 
described bdellium as scented, and according to Dioscorides, it was “of 
a very sweet smell in burning."'*' But C. mukul is reported to yield a 
resin that smells badly in general or especially on being heated.'*? ‘That 
it has been used medicinally is well knewn,'? but it can hardly have 
been this product which went into the manufacture of incense and per- 
fumes in the classical world. 

The source of sweet-smelling bdellium is thus problematic. It was im- 
ported from Bactria and Media, according 10 Pliny, and from Barygaza 
in northwest India, according to the Periplus, which also informs us that 


97 Pliny, Natural listory, xu, 35 f. Dioscerides, Materia Medica, 1, 67/80; Pertbius, $857. 
39, 48 f. (bdella). 

*5 Cf. Assyrian Bictionary, s.v. budulhu (where the werd is assumed to be an Aramaic 
borrowing inte nee-Babylen'tan), B. Meisner, “Bsdélah,” pp. 27e f. 

w Löw, Pflanzennamen, p. 359. 

» Pauly-Wissova, Kealencydepádse, s.v. myrrha, col. 1141 (C roxburghiana, ihe name 
given there, is ene ef the fermer labels of C. mukul); Miller, Spice Trade, p. 69; Uphef, Pic- 
tionary, s.v. Commiphora mukul; cf. alse Léw, Flora der Juden, 1, 304. 

'" Above, n97. 

‘ Groom, Frankincense, p. 124; W. A. Talbet, The Trees, Shrubs and Wosdy Climbers of 
the Bembay Presidency, p. 69 (where the genus is still labelled Aatsansodendron Kunth. rather 
than Commiphora Jacq.). It is true that Dinawari described the resin ef this trec as sweet- 
smelling (Dictionnaire, no. 1,838). But the Persians were to call it "the smell of Jews" (62- yi 
jabadan, cf. Birüni, Pharmacyand Materia Medica, p. 350 = 307), so it would seem that Di- 
nawàri was wrong. 

'*3 Groom, Frankincense, p. 124: the Arabs and the Persians have used itasa fumigation 
in the cure ef hemerrheids and other complaints, 
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it grew on the southeastern coast of Iran.’*4 But there are only two spe- 
cies of Commiphora (indeed of Burseraceae) in Iran, C. mukul and C. pu- 
bescens Stocks.; and where the resin of C. mukul is said to smell badly, 
that of C. pubescens is described as an inedorous and tasteless gum. Nei- 
ther species can thus have been the source of scented bdellium.’s 
Maybe there were more species of Commiphora in Iran in the past than 
there are today.‘ If so, it is hard to say whether the tree in question also 
grew in Arabia, as Pliny claims. But the problem is not of major impor- 
tance to us, inasmuch as he makes no mention of imports from there. '*7 

Medicinal bdellium, on the ether hand, may well have been the resin 
of C. mukul, as the lexicographical equation of bdellion and mug! implies. 
Dioscorides, who wrote on the medicinal substance, explicitly says that 
it was the resinof an Arabian tree, and the Septuagint’s refusal to trans- 
late ¥délab by bdellion could be taken to mean that the substance was 
unpleasant: /délab, as the rabbis insisted, had nothing to do with the 
"bdcllium of the druggists."'** Dioscorides’ claim that medicinal bdel- 
lium was of “a very sweet smell in burning" would thus seem to arise 


ee Abeve, ng7. 

"5 A. Parsa, Fleredel' Iran 11, 3 f. K. H. Rechinger, Burseraceae, pp. i €. (where the trees 
have been relabeled); Talbot, Trees, Sbrubs and Woody Climbers, p. 170 (inodorous gum sol 
uble in water); D. Brandis, The Forest Flore of North-West and Central India, p. 65 (tasteless). 
Curiausly, this prolem does not seem te have been noticed befere. 

'* Thus the Phoenicran traders who accompanied Alexander's army found plenty of 
myrrh trees to tap in Gedrosia (Arrian, Anabasis, vi, 22: 4). Greom takes the resin to have 
been bdellium rather than genuine myrrh (Frankincense, pp. 115 £.); but ifit resembled 
myrrh, it can hardly have been resin of the two species of Cemmipbors attested fer medern 
Iran. (Sigismund’s conjecture [Aremata, pp. ig f] that some of the bdellium which 
reached the classical world was in fact gum benjamin, a Far Eastern product, does not 
solve the problem, as most bdellium was clearly a product native to Iran and northwest 
India.) 

^"; Nor from East Africa, where several species of Commupbura yield scented bde!lium 
(cf. Uphef, Dictiena ry.s.vv. Cemmipheca abyssinica, C. africana, C. erythraea, C. hilde- 
brandtii, and C. kataf). The Biblical &dotah is frequently assumed te have been thepreduct 
of these trees (Meisner, "B*dolah". pp. 27e f; Meldenke and Meldenke, Plants o f tbe Bible, 
pp. 81 £.; but if they contributed to the oman market, they did so under the name of 
myrrh (cf. Greom, Frankincense, pp. 125 €.). 

'*5 Dioscorides, MaseriaMedica, 1, 67/80; Jastcow, Dictienary, s.v. ydalab (Genesis Rabba 
2: t2). The Septuagint has anthrax in Genesis 2: 2 and érystallos in Numbers 11:7. Fer the 
bdellium of the druggists, see also Celsus, Be Medicina, and Budge, Boek ef Medicine, in- 
dices. 
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from confusion with the bdellium of the perfumers and incense manu- 
facturers.'°? But it is odd that two such apparently different products 
came to be known by the same name, and that the distinction between 
the two was not explicitly made. 

At all events, we may accept that there was an Arabian trade in the 
preduct. In Muslim sources, however, mug! is not cemmonly men- 
tioned, and it is not associated with Mccean trade.” Jt is truc that we 
hear of a product known as mug! that was exported from Bhà'I-Marva 
north of Medina in medieval times,''' but this g} was the fruit of the 
doum palm, not the resin of a Comms phora.''* A centemptuous reference 
to the pre-Islamic Meccans describes them as mere traders who derived 
inviolability frem their sanctuary and who would decorate themselves 
with muon leaving it so as to make themselves recognizable to potential 


' Dioscorides knew several kinds of bdellium, and the variety which smelt sweet in 
burning is described as transparent, like Plin y's, whercas that which came trom India and 
Petra was dark. 

© [t was known to Dinawari, who correctly identifies medicinal mug as a resin resem- 
bling frankincense (Dictiennaire, no. 1,038); andit figures in the pharmacological literature, 
where it tends to be confused with the fruit of the doum palm (cf. Birüni, Pharmacy end 
Materia Medica, pp. 350 f. = 307 £3 W. Schmucker, Dee pflenatic be und mineralische Materia 
Medica im Firdaus al-tlikma des Tabari, pp. 4$5 f.; Grohmann, Séderabier, 1, 155; Below, 
n112). 

© Mugaddasi, Descriptio, p. 83. The text has Marwa f or Bhü']-Marwa. 

2 Pace A. al-Wohaibi, Tbe Nertbern. Hijez in the Writings of the Arab Geegrapbers, deo 
50, pp. 159 f and Greem, frankincense, p 124; cf. Dinawari, Dictionnaire, ne. 1,038 
(medicinal mugt is the resin èf a tree resembling frankincense, but mud is also the fruit of 
dawm, a tree like the dare palm); id., Plants, ne. 376 (on the palm tree, cf. also ibid., nos. 
29, 53, 73, 261, 308 f.); Ibn al-Mujawir, Descriptio, 1, 54; Mas'üdi, Murdj, 1, 61 (where it 
figures among the ten trees producing fruit with pits (z2wa) which Adam brought witb 
him trom Paradise). Dawm is the Theban palm (cf. Lane, Lexicon, 5.v.), or H ypbaene The- 
baica, eae (cf. Uphof, Dictionary, s.v., where the information given abeut the trec is 
semewhat unsatisfactory, apparently due to confusion between this tree and Hypbaene cor- 
facea). It was described hy classical authors (cf. I. Woenig, Bie Pflanzen im alten Agypten, 
P- 315). The use of the word aug! for both the resin and the fruit pruduced endless con- 
fusion. Thus Birini, whe correcily states that mugt (in the sense of resin) was known as 
gugul in India, also cites authorities stating that sug! is the fruit of daw, as if the same 
substance were involved, with the result that mug! makk becomesa f ruitof dawm imported 
from India! (Pharmacy and Materia Medica, pp. 35e f. = 307 f). And Abū'l-K hay r recip- 
rocates by ident ying mug! makki as tbe resin of dew, Mecca being supposedly the one 
place wherea resin could be obtained from this palm cree (Löw, Florader Jaden, 1, 3e; cf. 
the further confusien ihid., p. 305). 
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attackers.'? For all we know, they may also have used the leaves of this 
tree for the manufacture of mats, spears, and camel sacks " But that 
still leaves the question of what the camel sacks contained. 


13. Cardamomum 


Classical authors knew of two spices which resembled each other and 
which were known as amomum and cardamomum: of these two, cardamo- 
mum was to be found in Arabia.*'* The spices in question have been 
identified as different forms of cardamom. Thus amomum is supposed to 
have been the product of Amomum subulatum Roxb., Zingiberaceae, 
which yields the so-called “Nepal cardamom,” whereas cardamomum is 
said to have been the product of Elettarta cardamomum Maton, Zingibe- 
raceae, which yields the cardamom familiar to us. Both plants are native 
to India, but other species are found further east, and Miller would like 
some ofthe Greeo-Roman imports to have come from Southeast Asia. '' 
Neither plant, however, can have had anything to do with the product 
we know as cardamom today.''7 

In the first place, the plants had a distribution quite different from 
that of cardamom. According to Theophrastus, they came from Media, 
though seme held them to come from India, According to Pliny, amo- 
mum was an Indian vine or other bush that grew in Armenia, Pontus, 
and Media, whereas cardamomum grew in both Media and Arabia. Dios- 
corides and others say much the same. Miller takes this to mean that 
amomum came by the overland route from India, whereas cardamomum 
came by sea via Arabia.’ But it ishard to believe that the sources would 
identify a plant as native to the Pontus or Armenia simply because con- 
signments of products derived from it might pass through there, and 
they would scarcely have heen able to describe its physical appearance 
if this were the case. The commodities are not mentioned by the Periplus 


na lah'iz, Tria Opuscula, p. 63. ] shall come back cothis claim in ch. 8. 

“4 CE. Dinawati, Plants, no. 376. 

"s Cf. the testimonia in Sigismund, Aremata, p. 36; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 37 f., 67 f., 
7i ff. 

u6 Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 37 E., 67 £.,21 f£; cf. also Warmington, Commerce, pp. 18 46.5 
Uphot, Dicticnary, under the names in question. 

"5 H. N. Ridley, Spices, p. 326. 

"* Theophrastus, Plants, 1x, ?: 2; Pliny, Natural History, xu, 48 ff., Bioscorides, Mareria 
Medica, Y 6/5 and «5/14; Miller, Spice Trade, p. 68 (en the peetic evidence); 69, 73. 
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or Cosmas, presumably because they were not purchased in India or 
Ceylon at all. 

In thesecond place, the products did not look like modern cardamom. 
Modern cardamom is in the form of seed capsules, usually light brown, 
containing dark brown sceds resembling peppercorns. Pliny's amomum 
consisted of Icaves “gently pressed together into bundles," the best kind 
being that “with leaves like those of the pomegranate and devoid of 
wrinkles, colourcd red," and adulteration was “with leaves of the pome- 
granate and liquid gum to make thcleaves stick together and form aclus- 
ter like a bunch ef grapes.""* One certainly could not adulterate carda- 
mom these days by gumming together leaves of any kind. As for 
cardamomum, it was the product of a similar shrub, the seeds of which 
were oblong; and here too it must have been thc leaves rather than the 
secds that wcrc sold, for wc are teld that the best kind was ‘ very grecn 
and oily."*^ We may thus take it that amomum and cardamomum werc 
plants that grew where the sources say thcy grew, including, as far as 
cardamomum is concerned, Arabia. What they wcrc is anothcr matter, 
and given that they have not bcen identificd, it is hard to tracc their fatc 
on thc Muslim sidc. Quraysh arc not, of course, said to have traded in 
babb al-ban, cardamom; nor are they said to have traded in anything re- 
scmbling thc lcavcs described by Pliny. 


14. Comacum 


Accerding te Theephrastus, &ómaken came from Arabia. It was a fruit, 
or else there was a fruit called kémakon and a kémakon that was something 
else; at all events, it was used as a perfume in the choicest unguents. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, comacum was a juice squeezed out of a nut which, 
though reminiscent of cinnamon and almost as agreeable, was extremely 
cheap. It was produced in Syria. On the basis of this information, Miller 
identifies the spice as nutmcg, the product of Afyristica fragrans Fout- 
tuyn, Myristicaceac, and other specics native to India and Southeast 
Asia. "' If so, cverything can bc anything. Whatcver kémakon may have 


9» Pliny, Natural Histery, xu, 48 É. 1c is net clear from Dioscorides that the product was 
made of leaves, theugh it is obvious here, toe, tharit had nething todo with seed capsules 
(cf. Materia Medica, 1, 15/14: pale red or pale green, soft to touch and full of veins in the 
weod). 

o Pliny, Natural History, xu, 5e. 

= Theophrastus, fants, ix, 7: 2: as the editer points out, the text would seem to be 
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been, it was clearly a product native to the Near Fast that did not be- 
come sufficiently well known in the classical world for us to identify it. 


INDIAN SPICES 


Contrary to what is usually imagined, the number of Indian spices as- 
sociated with Arabia in the classical sources is not large. It has been in- 
flated in the secondary literature by the misidentification of cinnamon, 
cassia, calamus, and sweetrush as Indianimports. The number reduces 
to four: nard, costum, aloe-woed, and ginger. The testimonia linking 
the first three with Arabia are few, their eastern origins being perfectly 
well known; and as for ginger, it would seem to have grown in Arabia, 
though the classical world cannot have imported most of its supplies 
from there. Net one of these spices is associated with Meccan trade. 
There is, however, one source which claims that @uraysh used to trade, 
among other things, in pepper, though pepper was never associated 
with Arabia in antiquity. 


t5. Nard 


Nard or spikenard (Sanskrit alada, Hebrew nérd, Syriac nardin, Greek 
nardos, Arabic sunbul bindi) is a perennial plant indigenous to the Hima- 
layan region that is now labelled Nardestachys jatamansi D.C. (= Vale- 
riana jatamansi Jones), Valcrianaccac.'*? [ts rhizomes arc covered in hair 
or spikes resembling thc cars of corn (stakhys, spica), whencc its name nar- 
dostakhys or spica nardi, spikenard. The rhizomes contain an cssential oil 
that was uscd in the manufacture ef ointments and perfumes in antiq- 
uity. The Indians and the Muslims also ascribed medicinal properties 
toit, 

Nard is first attested in the western world in the Seng ef Songs.^* By 


corrupt here. Pliny, Natural History, xii, 135; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 58 ff., where the 
makir ej Dioscorides and others is thrown in to pla v the cole of mace 

'» Uphof, Dictienary, s.v. Nardestachys jatamansi; Miller, Spice 7 rade. pp. 88 fl. 

^3 Miller, Spice Trade, p. 91; G. Watt, The Commercial Product; of India, p. 792; Khwá- 
rizmi, Mafatib, > 169 (where the cect of Indian sunbul is listed as a medicine under the 
name of dár-: sbishay bàn, elsewhere assumed tu be the name ef apelutbes, ck Low, Pfleazen- 
nomen, pp. 349£.). Fora picture of the plant. see Walker, AH the Plant, p. 197 (where the 
name nardostuchys is erroneously said to refer to the shape ef the flowerets). 

ua Song of Songs 1:12; 4:13 f. According to Miller (Spice Trade, p. go), nard is already 
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the first century a.D. it was well known that it came from India, and the 
Periplus describes it as imported directly from there." In the sixth cen- 
tury, it was imported via Ceylon. "* [t is associated with Arabia mainly 
in the form of claims, current at the time of Alexander, that it grew wild 
in that country.*?? As has been pointed out before, the nard in question 
was probably a species of Cymbopegen, or scented grass, though there is 
also a species of Cyperus in south Arabia that the Muslims were later to 
identify as sunbul “arabi, “Arabian nard,” in contradistinction to the gen- 
uine commodity, sunbul bindi.':* There is no indication that Arabia ever 
played any role in the nard trade other than that of providing anchorage 
for India ships.'* Arabic sunbul is a translation of Greek stakbys, presum- 
ably via Syriac, Arabic zardiz being a straight transliteration of Syriac; 
and what the Muslims have to say about the plant seems to be derived 
from Dioscorides. ?? 


i6, Costum 


Costum or costus (Sanskrit kastha, Aramaic gushta, Greek kestes, Arabic 
qusi, kust, qusht, kusht, etc.) is a perennial herb, Saussurea lappa G. P. 
Clarke, Compositae, which grows in Kashmir and which has been used 
as a source of incense, perfume, and medicine in China, thc classical 
world, and elsewhere. '* It is first attested in Greek literature in Theo- 
phrastus. Pliny was well aware that it was an Indian plant, and accord- 


attested in Akkadian /ardu. This was proposed by È. Ebeling, “Mittelassyrische Rezepte 
zur Bereitung von wohlriechenden Salben,” p. 137, and ethers, but the identification has 
not been endersed by the Asyrian Dictionary. 

us Pliny, Nataralflistery, xu, 45; Dioscorides, Matena Medica, 1, 7/6; both knew ef other 
kinds ef nard, toe. Periplus, 8839, 48 f.. 56, 63. 

*5 Cesmas, Tepegrapbie, x1, 15. Fer Byzantine imports of nard in the tenthcentury, see 
above, ch. 2 071. 

77 Arrian, Anabesis, V1, 20.2; Strabo, Geography xv, i: 22; cf. ibid., XVI, 4:25. 

"5 Miller, Spice Trade, p. 90, with reference coGedresian nard; aromatic species of C ym- 
bepoget were also common in Arabia (cf. above, Arabian spices, no. 5). Grohmann, Säde- 
rabtes 0, 159. 

us Pace Jenes, "Asian Trade," p. 4. Originally, moreever, nard would seem to have 
come via theoverland route through Central Asiaand Persia (cf, Léw, PRenzennamen, pp. 
368 £). 

so CF. Léw, Pflanzennamen, pp. 368 £.; Lane, £exscoti, s.v. sunbul (listed under both séf 
and snb”), 

‘3 Uphef, Ziceienary, s.v. Saussurealappa; Low, Pflanzennamen, pp. 357 £.: Wörterbuch, 
sa, kust, Lane, Lexicon, s.u. qust; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 84 ff. 
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ing to the Periplus it was imported directly from Barygaz.a and Barbari- 
con in northwest India, Cosmas similarly knew that it came from India, 
though by then it reached the western world via Ceylon.'3+ 

Only two classical authors associate costum with Arabia. Dioscorides 
spoke of Arabian, Indian, and Syrian costum, whereas Diodorus Sicu- 
Ius held it to be an Arabian product used not only by Greeks, but also 
by the Arabs themselves. '? Dioscorides’ Arabian brand presumably re- 
fiects the fact that the product passed through Arabian ports: in medie- 
val times a brand of costum was similarly known as zafari.'34 And Dio- 
dorus is right that the Arabs used it themselves, even though they did 
not produce it: gst is attested on south Arabian incense bowls and later 
also in Prophetic traditions. *5 The Muslims knew it as an Indian prod- 
uct used in fumigation, pharmacy, and perfumery.'"* But they never 
identify it as a commodity sold by the pre-Islamic Meccans. 


17. Alec-weod 


As mentioned already, Greek a/oé is the name not only of a bitter medi- 
cine, but also of a fragrant wood. The wood in question was the heart- 
wood of Aquillaria agaliecha Roxb., Thymelacaeeae, a tree found in In- 
dia, China, and Malaysia. In English it is sometimes known as “eagle- 
wood." Since ancient times it has been chewed as a sweetener of the 
breath, sprinkled over the body as a powder, mixed in ointments, per- 
fumes, and medicines, and burnt as a fumigant of bodies, clothes, and 
holy places. 

Aloe-wood is said first to be attested in the 614 Testament under the 
name "Palfm/*balét (always in the plural), but this identification is un- 
certain.9?* The first certain attestation in Greek literature comes in Dios- 


' ? Theophrastus, Plants, 1x, 7:3; Pliny, NaturalHistory, xu, 41; Peri plus, 88 39, 48; Ces- 
mas, Topographie.X1, 15. 

wa Bioscurides, Materia Medica, 1, 16/15. Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca, u, 49: 3. 

‘54 Lane, Lexicon, s.v.. 

's Mordtmann and X tiller, Denkmäler, p. 81; Rvekmans, "Inscription sub-arabes", p. 
177. Cf. /. J. Wensinckand ethers, Concerdamce et indices de fa tradition misulmane, s.v. «ust. 

cs Mordtmann and Müller, Denkmäler, p. 84: Lane, Levicon, s.v. qust. The information 
is dependent on Dioscerides. 

f Uphof, Distionary,s.v. Aguillaria agallecha; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 34 ff., 65 ff. Sev- 
eral other speciesare used in similar ways, cf. ihe suhscquent entries in Uphof. Unlike the 
Indians and the Arabs, the Girceksand the Romanscde not appear te have used íi much for 
fumigation. 

"* Cf. appendix 2. 
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corides, who calls it agalokbon (or agallokhon), presumably from Pali 
agala, agulu, ukalu, or akalu or Tamil akil. According to Dioscorides, it 
came from India and Arabia, so some of it must have passed through 
Arabian ports. In the sixth century it was imported via Ccylon.'? 

Aloe-wood, not frankincense, was the incensc product of the pre-1s- 
lamic and early Islamic world, as indeed it would seem to have remained 
long thereafter. It is attested under the names of yalanjäj and kiba in 
pre-Islamic and later pectry.'4: Mijmar, usually understood as aloc- 
wood, is said to have been donated te the Ka'ba together with other ar- 
omatics in early Islamic times, and it was a spark from a mtjmara, a cen- 
ser usually envisaged as containing aloe-wood, that caused one of the 
conflagrations of the pre-Islamic Ka‘ba.'#? Mijmar was still burnt in the 
Ka'ba at the time of Ibn al-Zubayr, we are told.’43 It had numerous 
names, yalanjū j (alanjü j, anjūj, na jj ), kiba’, mijmar, or simply "2d or "ud 
hindi, "Indian wood"; and as might be expected, it figures in Hadith. 
Even the mysterious rand of pre-Islamic poetry (which is also attested on 
south Arabian incense bowls) was held by some carly Muslim scholars 
to have becn aloe- wood; in fact, there were also some who believed cos- 
tum to be aloe-wood. All in all, bakhar, the general term for incense, 
eonjured up aloe-wood unless otherwise specified .‘45 


^1* Dioscerides, Marzo Medica, 1, 22/21. Cosmas, Topographie, x1, 15. 

we Cf. che numerous references te the use of alee-eud in Aga-@plu, “About a T ypeof 
Islamic Incense Burner," p. 28. Aloe-woed was enc ef the products: imperted by eighth 
century Ibàdi merchants from China (T. Lewicki, "Les premiers commerçants arabes en 
Chine,” pp, 179 f.). Numeraus types of aloe- wood were known te classical and medieval 
authors (cf. Lewicki, foc. cit; Minorsky, Hudád al-àlam, pp. 86 f.; Jahiz, Tijara, p. 22 
=$7; "Abd d Malik b. Muhammad al-Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-quigb, p. 553; id, Latif, p- 
139, 146). It was a well-known article of commerce in medieval times (Geitern, Medster- 
ranean Society, n 154; S. Y. Labib, Handebspeschichte Agy prens im. Spátmittelalter, pp. 3, 49, 
130, 193). It was still pepular io nincteenth-century Arabia (Doughty, Travels, y. 137; 
Groom, Frankincense, p. 121). 

^4 Jacob, Beduinenleden, p. 12; Wörterbuch, s.v. kiba’. 

'** Azraqi, Makka, pp. 176 f. 105 f .;compare lho Hisham, Zeben, p. 436. 

' Azraqi, Makka, p. 17e. 

'44 Cf. Néldeke in Low, Flora der Juden, m, 414; Dinawari, Monograph Section, nos. 827 
ff. (where itis also known that it wascalled a/scwa, aloc); id. , Dictionnaire, no. 1,7 :6. Cf. 
Ibn Sa'd, T'ahagat, 1, 400; Vabari, Ta rA ser. 1, p. 1,571; Wensinck, Concordance, s.v al- 
‘ad al-hindi. 

‘45 Lane, Lexicen,s.v. rand (where myrtle and bay are also proposed); cf. Mordemann 
and Müller, Denkmdler, pp. 81 f. (the suggestion at p. 82n that rand is an inversion of "nard" 
was rejected by Grohmann, $zdarabien, 1, 158 €). Lane, Lexicon, s.v.v.. qust, bakhür. 
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Aloe-wood was appreciated not only in Arabia and Byzantium, but 
also in Persia.‘#° It was without doubt a product out of which Quraysh 
could have made a fortune if the Greeks, Persians, and Ethiopians had 
not learnt to sail. But the sources never credit Quraysh with the sale of 
aloe-weed, not even for consumption in the lTijaz. 


18. Ginger 


Ginger (Prakrit ssmgavera, Pali sizgivera, Greek zingibert, Aramaic and 
Syriac zangebil, Arabic zanzabil) is the rhizome of Zingiber officinale Ros- 
eoe, Zingiberaceae, a plant now widely cultivated throughout the trop- 
ics of theold and new worlds. ‘47 It is first mentioned in the classical lit- 
erature in the first century a.D., though it may have been known 
before.“ l'he Greek word is derived from middle Indian, and both 
Pliny and Dioscorides wroteat a time when direct maritime connections 
had been established between India and the Greco-Roman world. Yet 
neither identified the spice as Indian. According to them, it grew in Ara- 
bia and Fast Africa.” 

Given that the Greeks learnt their word for ginger in India, it is not 
very satisfactory te explain this information with reference to the Arab 
propensity for hiding the true origin of their spices. ? It is by no means 
implausible that ginger should have been transplanted to Arabia and 
East Africa, where it is known to have been eultivated in modern 
times,’ and where numerous Muslim and European authors writing 
between the ninth and the sixteenth centuries believed it to be culti- 
vated.'** Moreover, the ginger Dioscorides knew of was fresh: one 


'** One ef the accounts of the tribute sent by the Persian gevernor ef the Yemen te the 
Persian king includes *zdamerg the gifts (Aghéni, xvn, 316). 

‘47 Uphof, Dictienary, sa, Zingiber officinale, Low, Pflanzennamen, pp. 58 f; A.S.C. 
Ross, Ginger, A Lean Word Study, Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 53 ff. 

53 ]t is first attested in Celsus, De Medicina, V, 23: 3, but the antidete in question was 
cempesed about 80 B.C. (cf. Miller, Spice Trade, p. 5). 

** Ross. Ginger, p. 19; the ccymelogies of Miller, Spice T rade. p. 56, can be discarded. 
Pliny, Natural History, xu, 28: Dioscorides, -faterta Medica, uw, 160/190. 

'*" Asdocs Warmingten, Commerce. p. 184. 

‘s CE. the Chinese habit of carrying ginger plants in pats on their ships, adduced by 
Miller, Spice Trade, p. $4. Others presumably did the same. Wart and Breyer-Brandwijk. 
Medicinal and Poisonous Plant. p. (063 (Fast Africa): Miller, Spice Trade, p. 108n (Echiopia); 
Ross, Ginger, p. 41 (Ethiopia and Arabia). 

"s: Ross, Ginger, pp. 4e ff. The Muslim srarements come from Dinawari, [bn al.Muja- 
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should choose roets without rottenness, he said, adding that because 
they rotted so fast, they were sometimes preserved. The claims of Pliny 
and Dioscorides may thus be accepted at face value.'s3 

But this is not to say, of course, that the classical world imported most 
of its ginger from Arabia and East Africa, The etymolegy of zingiberi 
makes this extremely unlikely, and by the second century a.D. it was 
well known that ginger was available in India and Ceylon.'** We may 
take it that rhe spice was imported primarily from India and Ceylon, but 
that some(notably the fresh variety) also came from Arabia and East Af- 
rica. There is, however, no suggestion in the Muslim sources that the 
Meccans traded in this spice, for all that the word zan jabi/ occurs in the 
Qur in. 


29. Pepper 
It is well known that the classical trade between India and the Greco- 
Roman world was a trade above all in pepper (Piper langum, I., Pipera- 
ceae, and P. nigrum, L., of the same family). 55 In the sixth century, pep- 
per was exported from India via Ceylon to Aden and Adulis,’s? and 
there is no indication in the Greek seurces thatthe Arabs played any role 
in this trade other than that of providing anchorage for ships in Aden. 5? 
Nor is there in the Islamic tradition at large. A Shi'itc commentary on 


wir. aad ‘Abd al-Latif, and the first two are innocent of the classical tradition. Cf. also 
Birüni, Pharmacy and Materia Medica, p. 207 = 169; Laufer, Sino-Iramca, p. 545. (Dina- 
wari's infermatien, +fenegreph Section, ne. 812, is also repreduced in Lane, Zericor, s.v. 
zanjabil) 

‘53 Similarly Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 167 f., though Miller also wanted ginger to have 
reached the classical world by the same route frem Malaya to Madagascar which he pre 
posed forcinnamon (ibid., pp. 56 f.). 

54 Prelemy lists it ameng the preducts ef Ceylon (Geegrapbie, cd. C.E.A. Nobbe, 
vu, 4: P, and Ibn Baytar quotes Galen as saying that it was brought from India 
(Abdallah b. Abunad Ibn Bay tår, af-/ ám; al-kabir, t, 538). Itis not mentioned in the Pert plus 
or Cosmas. 

55 "And therein shall they be given to drink a cup, mixed with zanjabi" (76:7). The 
commentators have nethingof interest te say about this. 

"s Cf. Tarn, Grerksin Bactria, pp. 370 ff., on the beginnings ofthe trade; Warmingten, 
Cummerse, Pp. 181 ff., on its nature in classical times; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. Bo ff., on the 
trade ingeneral; and Uphof, Dictionary, s. vv. Piperlongum and Piper nigrum on the plants 
involved. 

‘s? Cosmas, Topegrapbie, x1, 15 f. 

'5 Pace Rodinson, Mebammed, p. 20. 
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the Qur'an, composed about the mid-tenth century, nonetheless claims 
thar Quraysh made a living carrying "leather, clothes, pepper, and other 
things which arrived by sea" from Mecca to Syria.'5? Apparently we are 
to take it that Indian spices unloaded at Aden were shipped to Shu'ayba 
for transport overland from there, a most peculiar idea. That Quraysh 
carried (E:hjazi) leather and clothing to Syria is an idea familiar from the 
so-called £/2/traditions to which I shall come back on several eccasions, 
and it is clearly thesc tradityons which lie behind Qummi's account. 
How he came to add pepper and other overseas goods is not clear, and 
one could, if one wished, claim that Quraysh traded in spices on the ba- 
sis of this one tradition. But in so doing, one would be pitching a single 
and late tradition against the literature at large. 


As has been seen already, the products of Fast Africa included frank- 
incense, myrrh, cancamum, tarum, cinnamon, cassia, calamus, and gin- 
ger. That the Meccans played no role in the marketing of these goods 
(insofar as the Greco-Roman world continued to import them) need not 
be repeated. The Meccans have, however, also been credited with the 
export of East African ivory, gold, and slaves; and this belief is worth 
refuting. 


20. {vory 


“Apart from gold-dust, Africa supplied, abeve all, ivory and slaves,” we 
are informed by Lammens, with a strong intimation that Africa sup- 
plied these articles for reexport to the north.'é^ What Lammens implies 
others take as facts: the Mcecan caravans, we arc told, went north “bear- 
ing spices, ivory, and gold,”'® But elsewhere Lammens is of the opinion 
that it was in return for their exports that the Meceans bought “the rich 
merchandize of India, Persia, and Africa,” as well as Syrian grain and 
oil; or, in other words, ivory would here secm to be something the Mec- 


59» bü'L-Etasan "Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir, 1, 444. I owe my knowledge of chis 
passage to M. A. Ceok. 

6 La mmens, Mecgue, p. 308. 

^? Bonner, "Mecca's ond Supplies,” p. 254. Lammens’ claim is also repeated in Hitti, 
Capital Cities, p. 7. 
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cans could afford te buy because they exported something else.“ Did 
the Meccans, then, import ivory from Fast Africa for reexport to the 
north, or did they only doso for local consumption? In fact, there is no 
evidence that they did either.'6? 

It is a reasonable conjecture that some East African ivory was im- 
ported by the Yemen as early as ancient times, and that the Yemenis 
passed on some of this ivory to other Arabs, including, in due course, 
the Meccans; and naturally there is ivory in Prophetic hadith.'* But it 
is not a reasonable assumption that first the south Arabians and next the 
Meccans should have imported ivory for export to the north by cara- 
van.'5 Why should heavy tusks have been shipped to Arabia for trans- 
port through the desert? It is for good reason that all our evidenee is 
squarely against this idea. The Mediterranean world had imported its 
ivory directly from East Africa (insofar as it did not get it from India) 
since the days of the Ptolemies, who had penetrated Fast Africa pre- 
cisely because they wanted elephants— primarily, but not exclusively, 
for warfare.'^* And as regards the sixth century, we arc told by Cosmas 
that East African tusks were exported "by boat" to Byzantium, Persia, 
south Arabia, and even India (by then apparently short of tusks).'*? 
Naturally, caravans loaded with ivory are not attested in the Islamic 
tradition. 


16: Lammens, "République marchande,” p. 47. 

' 3 Lammens’ evidence is instructive of his method of work. In Mecgue, p. 2645, he ad 
duces Pliny, Natural History, vi, «73, which describes a trading centre in East Africa to 
which ivery and other things were hreught some seo years befere che rise of Mecca; 
T. Nüldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semtiscben S prachwissenschaft, p. 46, which merely statesin 
general tcnns that the Meccans traded with the Ethiopians, from whom they brought 
slaves and other goods; and Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, p. 177, where itis ceujcctured char che 
king of Hira bought Ethiopian ivory and slaves, as well as leather, in Arabia. The first 
referenceis to the wrong period and the third tothe wrong place, whereas that which men- 
tions Mecca fails to mentien ivory. The references in “République marchande," p. 470, 
similarly fail te mention ivory, mest of them being to caravans carrying feodstuffs to var- 
ious places, chiefly Medina. 

'5 Cf. Wensinck and others, Concordance, s.v. ‘dj. 

*s For the view that even the south Arabians expurted ivory by land, see Rudinson, Mo- 
hammed, p. 29. 

'*5 Kortenbeutel, 8s25ande/, passim; cf. also M. P. Charlesworth, Trade-Routes and Com 
merce 0f tbe Reman Empire, pp. 58, 64. The relevant texts havebeenconveniently assembled 
and translated in Huntingford, Periplus, appendix 5. 

'* Cosmas, Topographie, xt, 23. 
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2i. Gold 


Lammens is, of course, right that East Africa supplied gold, but Pliny 
and Cosmas are agreed that it supplied it to the Ethiopians,'** and Lam- 
mens is the only authority for the view that the Ethiopians passed it on 
to the Meccans. This does not rule out the possibility that the Mcccans 
exported gold mined in Arabia itself, a possibility to which I shall come 
back in the next chapter. 


22. Slaves 


Ic is a well-known fact that the pre-Islamic Arabs, including the Mec- 
cans, had slaves, some of whom were “Ethiopians,” that is, natives of 
East Africa.’ There is, however, nothing to indicate that the centre of 
distribution for such slaves in Arabia was Mecca rather than the 
Yemen"? and even less co suggest that the Meccans exported them to 
the north. The Byzantines got their East African slaves directly from 
East Africa, insofar as they imported them at all.” 1 shall come back to 


166 Pliny, Natural Histery, vi, 173; Cosmas, Topographie vi, 5o ff. According to N. Chit- 
tick, feast African Trade withthe Orient,” p. 101, tlic East African trade in gold did not 
acquire (international?) impertance until the foutteenth century or later. 

“9 Thus Bilal, Wahshi and Salih Shaqran were Ethiopian freedmen of various Meccans 
(EP, s.v. Bilal b. Rabàl; Ibn EHishám, Leben, p. 556: Ibn Sa'd, Tabagār, ut, 49). The 
mother of ‘Antara, the poet, was likewise an Ethiopian, as were chose of other “ravens of 
the Arabs" (Aghasi, vut, 237, 240 “\bdallah b. Abi Rabi‘a a V eccan, hada large num- 
ber ef Ethiopian slaves who practised all sorts of crafts Ged. t. 65), and Jin Habib saw fit 
to compile a whole list of aónà' al-Flabashty vat in Mecca and elsewhere (Mubabbar, pp. 306 
ff.). 

7o Nn Meccan, t the best of my knowledge, is explicitly said re have purchased Ethi- 
opian slaves in Ethiopia. "Abdallah b. Abi Rabia, the owner of numerous Ethiopian 
slaves mentioned in the preceding note, had presumably bought his in che Yemen; that, at 
least, is where he is saicl to have traded (Agdani, 1, 64). Similarly, it was from the Sarát 
rather than directly from Ethiopia that Bilal came to Mecca (Ihn Sa'd, Tabegds, sii, 232: 
alternatively, he was born into slavery in Mecca, cf. £^, 5.2);and several other Ethiopian 
slaves seem to have come te Mecca f rom the same area (cf. below, ch. 5 neo). Of one black 
slave girl we are told that she was purchased at Llubàsha, a market located in Tihama (Yā- 
qüt, Buldàn. n, 192 f. s.v., but the story in question identifies it with the market of 
B. Qaynuqi' in Yathrib). Ofblack slaves purchased by visitors to Mecca thereis no men- 
tion. 

"* Cosmas, Topographie, u, 64 ("most of theslaves whoarriveto uscome froo tbese peo- 
ple, and even today one finds some in the hands of merchants there"). Ieis well known that 
slavery contracted in the later empire, not just in the west, but also in the east. 
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the (remote) possibility that the Meceans exported Arab slaves in the 
next chapter. 


OTHER Luxury GOODS 


23. Silk 


It ts well known that in antiquity’ the Mediterranean world was depend- 
ent on Persia for its supply of silk, which in the sixth century reached 
the west partly via Central Asia and partly by sea via Ceylon, In 524- 
525 Justinian tried to break the Persian monopoly on the trade by en- 
couraging the Ethiopians to buy silk directly from the Indians, not in 
Ceylon, as is usually assumed, but in some port adjacent to Persia, pos- 
sibly Dabā, the port on which traders from India, China, cast, and west 
are said co have converged. ‘lhe attempt was a failure because the Per- 
sians always got there first and were in the habit of buying the entire 
cargocs. ?: Some thirty years later, the Byzantines succeeded in setting 
up a silk industry of their own by means of silkworms smuggled, prob 
ably, from Central Asia.'73 [his did not make them self-sufficient at 
once, and Justin II (565-578) once mere tried to circumvent the Persians, 
this time by negotiating with che Turks. ‘74 

Against this background, one is surprised to learn from Lammens and 
others that one reason why the Meccans did so well isthatthey exported 
silk to the Byzantines,'’5 a view that has gained such currency that even 
the ancient south Arabians have been credited with an overland trade in 
silk. There does not appear to be any cvidencc in favour of Lammens’ 


‘72 Procopius, Wars 1, 20, 9 ff. Procopius explicitly says that che Persians got there first 
because they inhahired the adjoining country, a claim which rules out Ceylon. For Daha, 
see abeve, ch. 2, pp. 48 f. le does not in any way follow that the F.thiopians were not inter- 
ested in tlie eastern trade, as argued by Smith, "Events in Arabia," p. 463. 

‘73 Procopius, Wars, vm, 17; cf. R. Hennig, “Die Einführung der Seidenraupenzucht 
ins Byzantinerreich, " 

'7* Menander Pretector in Kortenbeutel, $s/5asdel, pp. 78 €; Hennig, "Einführung," 
PP* 303, 310. 

75 Lammens, Mecque, p. 289; followed hy Watt, Mubammad, Prophet andStatesman, p. 1; 
Hitti, Capita/Cities, p. 7; Aswad, “Social and Ecological Aspects,” p. 426; Donner, "Mec- 
ca's Foed Supplies, p. 250, and apparently even by Bulliet, Cameland the Wheel, p. 295 
ngo. 
46 Thus Rodinsen, Mobemmed, p. 20; Boe, Soutbern Arabia, p. 52. There is not, te my 
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view. The Islamic tradition associates the Yemen with textiles, and 
there is no reason to doubt the existence of a textile industry there, ‘77 
But what the Yemen produced was fine cotton, not silk.:7* Some silk was 
probably availableinthe Yemen, too, and silk is oceasionall y attested in 
the Elijiz. Thus, leaving aside Prophetie traditions for and against its 
use, the Ka‘ba is sometimes said te have been covered in silk at various 
times before the rise of Islam.'79 But the fact that silk may have circu- 
lated in the Elijaz does not mean that the Meccans exported it to Byzan- 
tium, and it was Byzantine Syria that appeared as a source of silk to the 
Arabs rather than the other way round.'** The storytellers who pre- 
sented Hashim as having founded the international trade of the Meceans 
by getting permission from the Byzantine emperor to sell cheap leather 
goods and clothing in Syria were evidently not aware that Quraysh 
could have supplied the one commodity that the emperor really 
wanted; and the Byzantine emperors who tried to get silk through 
Ethiopians and Turks might have been surprised to learn that they were 
approaching the wrong barbarians. Given that the Byzantine evidenee 
on the silk trade is perfectly well known, it is extraordinary that the 
Qurashi trade in this commodity has retained its credihility for so long. 

What the sources do assert is that there was a trade in silk hetween the 
Yemen and ‘Ukaz, the market near 'l'àf, apparently independently of 


knowledge, any evidence that the ancient seoth Arabians sold silk to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 

12 Lammens’ references, in fact, show no inore thanthat. Thus Abi Lahab is described 
as wearing an "adani cleak at Mind (Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 282, 815), and Yemeni pultas 
are mentioned with some frequency in pas ages relating te the pre-Islamic and early Is- 
lamic periods (cf. ibid., pp. 2.10, 83e; Aghani, 1 259; xvii, 125; Baladhuri, Fusdh, p. 65 (on 
the 2,e0e Siffas paid in tribute by the Christians of Najrān); cf. also Jacob, Beduinenleben, 
PP. 148. 154; Marzùqi, Azming, tt, 163 f.).J. Baldry, Textitesin Yemen, pp. 7 ff. Yemeni 
cloth and clothes are famed in later works such asJahiz, Tijàra, pp. 25 f., 35 = $88, 15; 
Tha‘alibi, Tbimár, pp. 534. 530; id Lat ff, p. 129. 

78 Baldry, Textilein Yemen, p. 7. 

we Azreqi, Makka, p. 174; Tha'alibi, £ofa f, p. 42 (but according te Balidhuri, Futàüb, 
P. 47, it was not covered in silk until the time of Yazid D. ‘Ali is also supposed to have 
given the Prophet a Sulfa of silk (Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladburt, Ansab al asbraf , n, 36 f.) 
and a late acceunt of the Meccan gifts to the Najashi has rhem include a jubbat dbaj (Ali 
b. Burhaoal-Dinal-blalabi, al Sira al balabiyya, 1, 322). 

8° Cf, the oracular utterance cited in Aghani, XXN, 110. 

We Kister, "Mecca and Tamim.” p. i16. l shall come back te this tradition in greater 
detail in chapters 5 and o. 
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Mecca. We aretold that N u'màn b. al-Mundhir would send unspecified 
goeds by caravan to 'Ukàz every year and buy Yemeni products, in- 
cluding silk, in return.'** This is hard to believe. Even if we grant that 
silk was available in the Yemen in some quantity, it doesnot make sense 
that Nu'mán should have gone to "Ukàz for the purchase of a commod- 
ity that must have been available in even larger quantities, and presum- 
ably also better quality, in Iraq. He may have bought Yemeni cloth at 
"Ukàz; but the claim that he bought silk as well was already rejected as 
mistaken by Fraenkcl. '5 


24. Perfume 


Many of the commodities dealt with already werc used as ingredients in 
perfume. So were other commodities well known from the Islamic tra- 
dition, notably musk and ambergris. Both musk and ambergris appear 
in one version of the tribute sent by the Persian governor of the Yemen 
to che Persian emperor ,7* but whether there was a regular trade in these 
products between the Yemen and Persia is hard to say. The Byzantines 
also knew of musk, as is clear from Cosmas.'5* Neither product, how- 
ever, is associated with Meccan trade in the sources. 

There remains the question whether the Meccans traded in perfume 
as a finished product, and for this claim there is good evidence. I shall 
come back to it in the next chapter, in which I consider all the commod- 
ities with which che Meceans are associated, however cenuously, in the 
Muslim sources. The conclusion of the present chapter is purely nega- 
tive. Quraysh did not trade in incense, spices, or other foreign luxury 
goods. ‘To the extent that perfume is a spice, one could, of course, speak 
of a Qurashi spice trade; but there was no such thing as conventionally 
understood. 


te Aghgni, XXn, 57. 

"s Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, p. 178. No silk is mentioned in Baladhuri’s version of 
Nu'màn's purchases at ‘Ukaz, but then his version is brief (Ansa, 1, 10e f.). 

"s Aghanit, xvi, 318. 

‘ts Cosmas. Topagraphne, X1, 15. 
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4 


WHAT DID THE MECCANS EXPORT? 


The commodities with which the seurces associate Meccan trade share 
the feature that all are of Arabian erigin. Three of those explicitly said 
to have been exported— silver, geld, perfurne— were expensive and 
would help to explain the rise of Mecca if thc export was large-scale. But 
this it was not. In fact, the Meccans cannot be said to have exported sil- 
veror gold at all. The commodity they did export on a large scale, if the 
tradition can be trusted, was a modest one: leather in various forms, An- 
other three areless wellattested, but of a similarly hurnble kind: cloth- 
ing, animals, miscellaneous foedstuffs. The rest weuld appear to have 
been sold only in Arabia, insefar as thc Mcccans handled them at all: 
raisins, winc, slaves, and other things. 


i. Silver 


The sources are agreed that after their defeat at Badr, the Meccans tried 
to avoid interception at the hands ef Muhammad by travelling to Syria 
via the Iraq route under the guidance of a tribesman native to central or 
eastern Arabia. The attempt was a failure: Muliammad's mcn inter- 
cepted the caravan at Qarada, a watering place in Najd.' The interest of 
this episode lies in the fact that the caravan in question is said to have 
carried large quantities of silver, generally said to have been in the care 
ef Safwàn b. Umayya, though Ibn Ishàq's account implies that it was 
being looked after by Abū Sufyan.? In connection with this raid, Ibn 
shag goes so far as to claim that silver was what the Meccans mostly 
traded in.? Sprenger accepted this claim, though he found it problem- 


! Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 547; Wágidi, Magházi, 1, 197 f.; Ibn Sa'd, T'abagát, n, 36; Ba- 
Jadhuri, Ansab, 1, 374; Agbóni, xvn, 324 f. (mostly from Wágidi); Ya'qübi, ‘i724, n, 73. 

* AbüSufyàn istheonly @urashJ mentioned by name in Ibu [shàq's account, and he is 
sti) there in Ya'qubi, as well as in Waaidi's survey of the Prophet’s campaigns (Mag bāzi, 
1 3; contrast thc main acceunt). But in the ether versions he isousted by taf wan. 

3 Wa-biya ‘uzm tijarat ibimi. Similarly [bn Elumayd's recension of fbn Eshag in Tabari, 
"Ta rr &h, ser. 1, p. 1,374, and that of ad b. Salama in M. Hamidillàáh, ed., Strat 
Ibn Isbág, no. 5eo. 
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atic; Lammens also accepted it, without noticing any problems, but 
since then the Qurashi silver trade seems to have been forgotten by the 
secondary literature.* It probably should be forgotten. But given that 
silver is oneof the few precious commedities for which there is some evi- 
dence in the sources, it is worth examining why. 

There is no doubt that Arabia was silver-bearing in the past.’ In the 
period of interest to us, silver was mined in Najd and the Yemen, and as 
mentioned already, the mines were under Persian control. Shamàm, the 
mine in Najd that also yielded copper, was colonized by a thousand or 
several thousand Zoroastrians, and boasted two fire-temples, while 
Radrad, the Yemeni mine in the territory of Hamdan, was run by the 
so-called “Persians of the Mine" who had started coming in the Jahiliyya 
and who were still there in the ninth century, when the mine fell into 
ruin. Onc aeeount of the caravan which the Persian governor of the 
Yemen despatched to the Persian ernperor duly states that it was loaded 
with silver ingots.? This was hardly the only occasion on which silver 
travelled to Iraq by land, for Radrad was still provisioned by caravan 
from Iraq in Islamic times, and the caravans presumably carcied some- 
thing back, 

None of this, however, does much to explain what role the Meceans 
may have played in the silver trade. ‘They had no access to silvet of their 
own. There is, at least, no mention of silver mines in the vicinity of 
Mecca, and they had, in any case, no woed with which to smelt it.* The 


+ Sprenger, Leben, m, 94 and the note thereto; Lammens, "République marchande," pp. 
46 f. The only exception seems to be E. R. Wolf, "The Social Organization of Mecca and 
the Origins of Islam," p. 333. Wolf was a non-lslamicist who depended on Sprenger and 
Lammens for his information. 

s Silver was part of the tribute paid by varieus Arab rulecs to the Assyrians in the eighth 
century &.C. (Rosmarin, “Aribi und Arabien," pp. 8 f.), and Strabo lists it as ene ef the 
products native te Arabia which the Nabataeans did not have to impert (Geegraphy. xvi, 
4:26). Both they and the Gerrheans seem to have been well provided with it, In 3128.C , 
the Nahataeans were robbed of large quantities of silver, myrrh, and frankincense (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Bibliotheca, xix, 95:3), and in 205 B.C. the Gerrheans were forced to pav a 
huge tribute ef siver, myrrh oil (sta&te), and frankincense (Polybius, 27irory, xiu, 9). 

* Above, ch. 2, nniso, 168, 

? Tabari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 984; cf. also Lyall, Mfufaddaliyat, 1, 708 (adcvi, 6), where the 
ingots are replaced by dni ya, vessels. 

* There were silver mines in unknown parts of Arabia, according to Hamdani (Jawhar 
atayn, p. 142 = 143; Dunlop, "Sources of Gold and Silver,” p. 4e), and some of the mines 
mentioned without specification of ceutents in connection with the Prophet's life could in 
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absence of silver from the trading agreement between Hàshim and the 
Byzantine cmperor, from thc tributc envisagcd by thc would-be king of 
Mccca for Byzantium, and from the gifts with which the Meccans hoped 
to coax the Negus into extraditing the Muslim refugees in Ethiopia cer- 
tainly do not suggest that this was a commodity that they were in a po- 
sition to export.? Why, then, is silver described as a major article of Qu- 
rashi commerce in connection with the raid at Qarada? 

The answer is almost certainly because Qarada was located in Najd, 
an area that did yield silver, but yielded it to the Persians; or in other 
words, Quraysh would here seem to have been credited with commer- 
cial activities that were in fact performed by others. They ceuld, of 
course, have purchased silver from the Persians or transported it as car- 
avancers in Persian service, but this is not what the Qarada story says. 
On the contrary, it makes it clear that it was by way of exception that 
the merchants of Mecca went to Najd. They only went to Qarada be 
cause they were threatened by Muhammad, and they were sufficiently 
unfamiliar with the route to need a guide. The sources after Ibn Ishaq 
make the guide in question, Furat b. Hayy4n al- ljli, an ally (halif) of 
Quraysh, implying that Quraysh made regular use of him;'* but he is a 
straightforward foreigner in Ibn Isháq, and Wagidi even has Safwan b. 
Umay ya exclaim in despair that he does not know the route to Iraq.'' In 
short, the Qarada story has the Meccans go on an exceptional trip 
through unfamiliar territory which, as it happened, contained silver 
mines under Persian control; and it is only in connection with this trip 
that the Meccans are presented as silver exporters.'* There can thus be 


principle have been silver mines. But in practice, most of them seem to have been gold 
mines, and those that were unknown were presumahly unknown because they were not 
expleited. 

* For the references, see below, nn43-45. 

e Thus as early as Ibn Hisham (Leben, p. $47). 

o They hired a man of Bakr b. Wz'il called Furat b. Hayyan" (Iho Ishaq in Ten Hi- 
sham, Leben, p. 547; similarly che other rcecnsions). Waqidi, Afagbazi, t, 197 f., where the 
guide is likewisea foreigner te thosc who make use of him. 

^ An excgetical stery told od 5:1e5 has a mawlé of Quraysh go to Syria or Ethiopia on 
tradecarrying a silvercup(/dm), sometimes said to have been inlaid with gold (several ver- 
sions have been assembled by ‘Alt b. al-Husayn Ihn ‘Asakir, Tonks madinat Bimasba, x, 
470 ff. The legal principles around which all the versions are structured are well brought 
out by Isma'il b. “Umar Ibn Kathir, Tafsir af gur’an al-"azim, u, tit ff., where two ver- 
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lictle doubt that che Qurashi export of this commodity rests on a process 
of conflation. 

This conclusion is reinforced hy the story of the raid at ‘Is in year 6, 
four ycars after that at Qarada. At “Is, a Qurashi caravan was once more 
intercepted by Muhammad's men. In Ibn Ishaq's version it had carricd 
money (rather than silver) to Syria under the care of Abü'l-'As h. al- 
Rabi, being on its way back with unspecified things; but in other ver- 
sions it is returning from Syria with silver belonging to Safwan b. 
Umayya. 3 The tradition, in other words, asserts both that Quraysh ex- 
ported silver to Syria and that they imported it fromthere, and this was 
the problem that worried Sprenger: they can hardly have done both in 
historical fact. Given that they are only presented as exporters of silver 
when they venture across to Najd, being importers of silver, or simply 
carriers of money, when they are backon their usual route, we may take 
it that it was noton the export of this commodity that they flourished. 

For purposes of the present chapter, this conclusion suffices. It is 
worth noting, hewever, that the information on the Meccan silver trade 
illustrates a recurrent problem with the sources, that is, that apparently 
sober accounts of scparate cvents turn out to be nothing but elaborations 
on a single theme. ‘That the stories of the raids at Qarada and ‘Is are 
doubiets is obvious. In both stories a Qurashi caravan loaded with silver 
(coined or uncoined) is raided by Mubammad's men. The silver is 
owned or guarded by Safwan b. Umayya or Abii Suf yàn in the Qarada 
story, by Safwan b. Umayya or Alü'l- As b. al-Rabi‘ in that about ‘Is, 
and the Muslim commander is Zayd b. Hidritha in both.“ It is hard to 
believe that the same commander twice intercepted a Meccan caravan 
loaded with the same commodity and manned hy very much the same 
people. And when we are informed that a wholc serics of Meccan cara- 
vans was to fall into Muslim hands at ‘Is about year 6, it is difficult net 
to conclude that this is thc same episode in a third incarnation. Butthe 


sions are discussed). Butthis cup was meant as a gift for the king, and there is, of ceurse, 
no question of claiming that Quraysh exported sophisticated silverware on a regular basis. 

u Jon Hisham. Leben, p. 469; lbn Ishaq gives no place-name or date, Wāqidīi, Maghdzi, 
1t, $53 ff; Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, n. 87;ct. alse Baliidhuri, Ansh, 3, 377, 398f. (without men 
tion of the contents of che caravan). 

** Wagidi adds that Mughira b. Muàwiya b. AbT] ‘As was also present on the second 
eccasion (Maghbazi, u, 553). 

'5 Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 752: Wüqidi. Maghazi, u, 627. 
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proliferations do not stop here. Some sources mention that FIuwaytib b. 
“Abd al-"Uzzà and "Abdallah b. Abi Rabi'a were present in the cara- 
van at Qarada, together with Safwan h. Umayya.’® Elsewhere we are 
told that the Prophet borrowed 40,000 dirhams from Lluwaytib b. 
"Abd al-'Uzzà and “Abdallah h. Ati Rabi'a, and 50,000 from Safwan 
b. Umayya, paying them back after the defeat of the Hawazin.* And 
elsewhere still we learn that the booty taken by the Prophet from the 
Hawazin was distributed among various people, including Eluwaytib b. 
“Abd al-'Uzzà, Safwan b. Umayya, and Abū Sufyan; this booty in- 
cluded 4,eeo ounces of silver.” We thus have a number of Qurashis 
whose names are linked with silver, but in quitecontradictory ways: the 
Prophet robs them of it as they are sending itto Syria, or bringing it back 
from there, or he borrows it from them and pays them back, or he gives 
it to them to win them over, having takcn it from others. All thc stories 
havc in common is certain Qurashis, the Prophet, silver. They thus tes- 
tify to nothing but the cxistence of a theme, and the theme is the only 
evidence we ought to use, the rest being historically worthless elabora- 
tion. But shorn of the elaboration, the theme does not, of course, supply 
us with the information that we need. 

This problem is not confined to cases where several versions of a par- 
ticular story are known. Variant versions do not always survive, and 
even when they do, the Islamic tradition is so huge that one has not al- 
ways read or recognized them: most of what passes for factual informa- 
tion about the rise of Islam is derived from stories read in isolation from 
their counterparts. The Islamic tradition on thc risc of Islam, in fact, 
consists of little Pu: stories, and thc massive information that can be de- 
rived from thesc storicsnever represents straightforward fact. This is a 
point to which I shall return at greater length in thc conclusion. In the 


'5 Thus Wagqidi and IbnSa'd, but net Baladhuri, who merely mentions other a 347. 

"* Baladhuri, Aæ, 1, 363. There arc several variations on this story, too: it was on the 
day of Elunayn (where the Hawazin were defeated) that the Prophet asked Safwan b. 
Umayya to lend him money (or coatsof mail) (Ahmad lbn Hanbal, al-AMurzad, vt, 465); it 
was in Mecca that he did so (Tabor, Ta'rikh, ser. 5, p. 2,357); it was when Eluwaytib b. 
"Abd al-"Uzzà converted that the Prephet asked him for a loan; Huwaysib later partici- 
pated in the battle ef Idunayn (Tabari, Ta'rikh, ser. 3, p. 2,329); and soon. 

“ Wagidi, Maghazi, ut, 944 ff.; Ibn Sa d, Fabagat, v, 152 f. The story is familiar from 
other sources, tee, but without the silver (and silver was not included in all the boety dis- 
trihuted). 
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meantime, however, I shall suspend most of my source-critical doubts. 
The purpose of this part of the beok is to examine what the Islamic tra- 
dition itself (as opposed to the secondary literature) says and implies 
about the nature of Meccan trade, and to see what sense we can make of 
this infermation on the assumption that it is basically correct. In accord- 
ance with the methodology adopted by the majority of Islamicists, 1 
shall thus presume information to be authentic until the contrary can be 
proved. In other words, I shall accept all information en which there is 
widespread agreement in the tradition regardless of whether the story in 
connection with which it is offered is authentic or net (as long as itis not 
dictated by the moral of the story), but reject all claims contradieted by 
the tradition at large and/or by sources outside it (such as the claim that 
the Mcccans exported silver). ‘Fo give some cencrete examples, I shall 
accept that Abi Sufyàn traded in Syria, for all that some of the stories 
in which he does so are dala’s/ al-nubuwwa stories, that is, miracle stories 
predicting or otherwise authenticating the prophetheod of Muhammad; 
but I shall reject the claim that he traded in the Yemen too because it is 
only in such stories that he does so, and the stories in question are in- 
spired by Qur'ànic excgesis in their choice of locale. Similarly, I shall 
accept that Qurashis might sell geods such as Icathcr and perfume in 
Egypt, as docs ‘Amr b. al-Às ina story predicting his conquest of this 
country; but I shall not commit myself as to whether ‘Amr b. al-'Ás 
used to do so, the choice of person being dictated by the point of the 
story, and I shall completely reject the claim that he (or other Qurashis) 
would sell such goods in Alexandria, this claim being not only dictated 
by the point of the story, but alse unconfirmed by the tradition at large 
and implausible on other grounds. In short, [ shall accept everything 
that the Muslims at large remembered as their past, provided that their 
recollection is not obviously wrong or questionable. This methodolegy 
may be labelled minimal source criticism, and as will be seen, it is in- 
defensible in the long run: onc simply cannot make sense of rhe infor- 
mation given without assuming the recollection to be fundamentally 
wrong in one or more respects (or at least I cannot). But it is important 
to give the tradition the benefit of doubt and ourselves all the rope we 
could wish for: whether we will save or hang ourselves with it remains 
to be seen. What commodities ether than silver, then, does the tradition 
associate with Meccan trade? 
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2. Gold 


In Waqidi’s account of the raid at Qarada, the Qurashi caravan is loaded 
not only with silver butalso with gold, and a story going back to Kalbi 
has it that “Umar once tried te smuggle gold into Syria.’? One version 
of this story implies chat Qurashi traders in Syria habitually carricd gold 
with them.?* Did the Meccans then owe their wealth to the export of 
gold to the Byzantine empire? Once again the answer is negativc. 

The presence of gold in the peninsula is well attested,” and there 
were gold mines in north Arabia no less than in the south. There were 
even scholars who claimed one for Mecca, though this is clearly 
wrong.?} Three gold mines in the vicinity of Mecca arc mentioned in 
connection with the Prophet’s life. ‘The first is Bubràn, which belonged 
to Lajjàj h. "lat al-Sulami according to Ibn Ishaq, and which was the 


'* Waqidi, Maghdai, t, 198. Zubayr b. Bakkar, ai-A&Abar al-mwaffagiyyát, p. 625. It is 
cited from the Muwaffagiyyat by Ibn Hajar, fsaba, I 
and summarized without mention of the gold in “Ali b. Muhammad al-Mawardi, A Tm 
al nubuwwa, p. 194, where the imód goes back to Kalbi. A slightly different version isgiven 
in Aba'l-Baqa” Hibatalláh, a? Manágib al mazyadiyya, fols. : 1a-b. 

æ "A caravan of @uraysh coming to Syria for trade withont gold—impossible!” as 
Cinta’, 

è The classical seurces usually locate the gold-bearing regions in seuth A rabia, cf. Aga- 
tharchides, $$ 95 ff.; Pliny, Natural History, vi, 161; von Wissinann, “Ophir und Ia wila. " 
But Glaser conjectures that the gold exported from Ommana and Apologos (Ubulla) in the 
Periplus, 8 36, came fram the Yamama (Skizze, 11, 350, with reference ce Hamdani). 

= Cf. Hamdani, Jawharatayn, pp. 137 ff. = 136 ff; Dunlop, "Sources of Gold and Sil 
ver," pp. 37 f.; Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qüb al Ya‘qubi. Aib al-buldan, pp. 316 f- = Le pays, 
Pp. 134 f; Wobaibi, Tbe Northern Hijaz, pp. 160, 293. The gold that varieus Arab rulers 
paid to Assyrian kings presumably also came from the northern end of the peninsula (Ros- 
marin, “Aribi und Arahien," pp. 8 f.), as did perhaps alse that of the Nabataeans (Strabo, 
Geography, xvi, 4:26). 

= "Those who have information about Mocca say that at al- Ayr and al-/Ayrah, 
meuntains ovcrleeking Mecca, there is a mime [of gold)” (Hamdani in Bunlop, “Sources 
of Gold and Silver,” p. 37: id., Jaubaratays, p. 137 = 136). But there docs not appear to 
have been any mountains of these names in Mecca. It is in Medina that there is supposed 
to have been a mountain, or two, called ‘Ayr (Yaqüt, Buldan, ut, 751 f. s.v. ; Aba ‘Ubayd 
“Abdallah b. ‘Abd al- Aziz al-Bakri, Ma jam mā ista jam, pp. 688 £., s-v.}. Even this con 
tention, however, is problematic ‘Ayr and Thaw are mentioned in a tradition on the 
tabrim of Medina. But the Medinese themselves denied that there was a mountain by the 
name of Thawr in Medina, and Mus'ab (al-Zubayri?) also denied that there was one called 
“Ayr (Bakri, Mu fam, pp. 222 £.,5.v. Thawr). 
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object of one of the numerous raids organized hy the Prophet in which 
no fighting took place.** The second is the so-called “Mine of B. Su- 
laym.” According to Waqidi, this was the mine that Hajjaj h. 'Ilàt 
owned, Buhran being simply the area in which it was located. We are 
teld that, in fact, he owned several mines and that he would lend some 
of the gold that he derived from it to Meccan customers.?5 But the “Mine 
of B. Sulaym” was not located in or near Buhran; and according to Ibn 
Sa‘d, it only began to be exploited in the caliphate of Aba Bakr.” If 
Elajjaj b. “Tat lent gold to the Meccans, he must thus have had it from 
Bubràn or elsewhere. Finally, we hear of the se-called Qabaliyya mines 
in the territory of Juhayna. The Prophet is said te have granted them or 
their income to a certain Muzani, though Ibn Sa'd describes their rev- 
enues as going to the state in the caliphate of Aba Bakr.” There is no 
mention of them in connection with Meccan trade. 

The sources thus do not suggest that Quraysh were involved in the 
mining of gold. They do assert that Quraysh would obtain gold from 
their neighbours, and that some of this gold would find its way to the 
north. But the reason why some of this gold would find its way to the 
north is clearly that it was a substitute for currency, not that it was an 
export cemmedity. Thus Wiqidi's elahorate account of the caravan 
threatened at Badr has it that various Meccans had contributed se many 
camels and so-and-so much gold to it, the value of the gold being iden- 
tified now in terms of bullion and now in terms of currency. It is also as 
a substitute for currency that gold appcars in the stery of "Umar as a 
smuggler.:* As has been seen, silver and dirhams are similarly inter- 


n Hajiäj b. ‘Hat: Ibn Ishag in the recension of Muhammad b. Salama (Hamidallah, 
Sira, na. 495) and that used by Yagiit (Bu/dar,1, 4&8 f., s.c. Bubran), but not in that of Ibn 
Hishan (Leben, p. 544) or Ibn klumayd (labari, Ta'rikh, ser ; , p. 1,368). The raids: {bn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 544; Waqidi, Maghict, V, 3, 196 f. 

1s Waqidi, Magbaei, 11, 702 ff., (cf. 1, 96); similarly Ibn Sa'd, Tabagāt, Iv, 269 f. (with 
Izcuna); “Ali b. al-liusayn Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabdbib ta'rikb Dimaba al-kabir, iv, 48. A less 
elaborate version of this stucy was also known to Ibn {shaq(cf. Ibn Hisham, Leben pp 770 
f., wherehelenda money of unspecified origin te the Meccans). 

** Wohaibi, T'he Nertberz Hijaz, p. 133, cf. p. 71 (cerrecting Mas'üdi, whose confusion 
is caused by Waqidi). Waqidi presumably thought chat a mine owned by a Sulami must 
be Ma'din B. Sulaym. Others thought that Sulami mines produced silver (lbn Hanbal, 
Musnad, v, 430; cf. Lammens, Mecque, p. 291). Ibn Sa'd, Tabegat, w, 2 (3. 

» Balidhuri, Futáb, pp. 13 £.; Ali b. Ahmad Ibn Hazm, Jambarar anséb al "arab, p. 201; 
Yaqut, Bulddn, vv, 33, 5.9. al@ahaliyya; Ibm Sa'd, Tabagat, m, 213. 

5 Wáadidi, Maghdzi, t. 27 f. (the goldbcing evaluated in terms of both mithgals and d; 
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changeable in thc storics of the raid at ‘Is. What the sourccs describe is 
thus an import trade paid for in bullion, not an export trade of gold.» 
Gold is absent from Hashim’s trading agreement with the Byzantine 
emperor, the tribute envisaged by the would-be king of Mecca for the 
Byzantines, and the gifts with which the Meccans tried to bribe the Ne- 
gus; and there is no record of imports of gold and silver on the Greco- 
Roman side.3* Meccan trade thus cannot be identified as a trade in gold. 


3. Perfume 


As mentioned before, there is good evidence that the Meccans traded in 
perfume. The centre of the Arabian perfume industry was Aden. Ac- 
cording to Marzüqi, it was so famous in pre-Islamic times that even In- 
dian traders would have their perfume manufactured there, apparently 
supplying the raw materials themselves and, at all events, returning 
with £5 ma‘mél, the finished product. At the same time other traders 
would transport Yemeni perfume by land to Persia and the Byzantine 
empire.?' On the Persian conquest ef the Yemen the industry fell under 
Persian control, and ene account of the tribute sent to the Persian king 
duly states that it included perf ume.: 

There is no evidence for Qurashi traders in Aden, or for Qurashi or- 
ganization of caravans from there to Syria. But Quraysh do seem to have 


nársy, Abü'I-Baqà ', Mano ib, fols. 1 1a-b, where it is explained that the Ghassanids “used 
to take some of the gold which merchants had with them" (£ang ya'kbudbtina sbay'an 
mimmá yakünu ma‘a'l-tujjdr min al-dbabab); in other words, it is assumed that inerchants of 
any kind weuld carry some. In the Qurashi caravaneveryone did: one merchant chose to 
bury his rather than to make a came! swallow it, as did ‘Umar and others. It is thus 2s- 
sumed that the quantities were small and distributed with individuals: geld was aet what 
the caravan as such was carrying. The import of the exclamation cited 

clearly, "how could they engage in cemmerc;al rransactions witheut money?" rather than 
"what are they bringing in to sell if they have ne gold?” 

Elsewhere toe it is taken for granted that the Meccans would pay for their purchases 
in bullion. Thus ‘Abbas is reputed to have taken twenty ounces of gold with him when 
he went to Badr, intending to spend it on faod for his people; and Abi Bakr bought Bilal 
for a rat! of gold (Ali b. Ahmad al-Wakidi, Ash@h al-nuzäl, pp. 180, 337). 

s CF. below, nn43-45 and Miller, Spice Trade, p. 199. 

3 Marzüqi, Azmina, n, 164; compare the parallel, but shorter versions in Ya'qübi, 
Ta'rikb, 1, 314 (eited above, ch. 2 nṣọ); Abü'l-Abbàs Ahmad al-Qaskqashaadi, Subb al- 
4'sbà, t, 411; and Abü Mayyan al-Yawhidi, Asta al-imtà' sow l- mu nasa, 0, 84. 

v Lyall, Mufaddalfyas, 1. 708 (ad cvi, 6). Aden was tithed by the Persian Abn? (cf. the 
references to Marzüqi and Ya'qübi in the preceding nete and Ibn Habib. Mubabber, 
p. 266). 
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participated in the distriburion of Yerneni perfurne in Arabia and be- 
yond, starting, probably, in Najrin.33 T'hus “Abbas b. “Abd al-Mut- 
talib sold Yemeni perfume at Mina and elsewhere in the pilgrim scason, 
whereas the mother of "Abdallah b. Abi Rabi'a sold it in Medina in the 
the caliphate of ‘Umar, her supplies being sent to her from the Yernen 
by her son; and Abu Talib is also said to have traded in “tr, presumably 
Yemeni.3+ Of ‘Amr b. al- As we are told that he used to sell leather 
goods and perfume in Egypt, an activity that once took him to Alexan- 
dria; Hlakam b. Abi'l-Às once went to Lira for the sale of perfume; and 
after the cenquests, 7i? was among the gifts sent by "Umar's wife to the 
wife of Heraclius.?s Perfume was thus a commedity for which the Mec- 
cans had a market not only in the Hijaz, but also outside Arabia. 

It would nonetheless be hard to present Quraysh as large-scale sup- 
pliers of perfume to the Byzantine and Persianempires. The Byzantine 
empire had a perfume industry of its own, centred on Alexandria, and 
there is no record of imports of manufactured perfume on the Greco- 
Roman side.?* On the contrary, the empire produced enough to export 
some of it to the Arabs themsclves. Thus the Jews of Medina arc said to 
have imported perfume from Syria to Medina in the time of the 
Prophet,? and it was also imported from there to Medina in Umayyad 


5 Cf. below. ch. 5, pp. 122 f. 

3¢ On ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Tabari, Ja'rikb, ser. i. p. 1,162. On the mether of ‘Abdallah 
b. Abi-Rabi'a, Agdani, 1, 69 f; Waqidi, Mapbazi, 1, 89; Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 298 f.; Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabegat, vit, 300 For other women who sold perfume in Medina at the time of the 
Prophet, see [bn al-Athir, Usd, v, 412, 548 f.; [bn Hajar, Aaa, vin, 56, 191, nos. 314, 
1014, svv, al-Hawla and Mulayka walida al-Sa'ib b. al-Aqra'. On Abū Talib, Ibn 
Rusta, A ‘lag, p. 215; Ibn Qurayba, Me'arif, p. 249. 

5 On 'Amrb. al ‘As, Muhammad b. Yüsuf al Kindi, The Governors and Judges of Egypt. 
pp. 6 f. On llakam b. Abrl-“As, Aghani, xvn, p. 369. The parallel version in F. Schul- 
thess, ed. and tr., Ber Diwan des arabischen Bichters Hatim Tej, p. 29 = 48 f. (ad no. xivui), 
doesnot mention what he intended to sell at Hira; but in both versions he is said to have 
had ¿žb with him with which he tayyeéa his hosts after the meal he received on the way. 
This was ptesumably incense rather than perfume, but at all events a finished product 
once again. On "Umar's wife, Tabari, Taribb ser. 1, p. 2,825. 

x Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 199 f. 

» Wabidi, Asbab, p. 208 (ad 15:87); Muhatnmadb. Ahmad al-Qurtubi, a! Jami" li-abkäm 
al-gur'ün, x. 56 (both first adduced by Kister, "Some Reperis,” p. 770). This is a ctide 
piece of exegetical invention to which [ shall come back in the [ast chapter, but the Jews 
are also presented as traders in perfume (of whatever origin) in Qays b. al Khatim, Drvzz, 
vit, 4 É. 
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times.5* That the Arabs should have imported perfume while export- 
ing their own is not implausible: they seem to have appreciated foreign 
aromatics even in antiquity.?? But they can hardly have sold manufac- 
tured perfume in Alexandria, unless they bought it in Alexandria itself, 
and the story of ‘Atar’s visit to this city is clearly apocryphal.** Where, 
then, in Byzantium did they sell ic? Presumably at their customary mar- 
kets in southern Syria: Gaza, Busra, Adhri‘at, and so forth;* or, in 
other words, they seem to have serviced che southernmost, and over- 
whelmingly Arab, communities of the Byzantine empire. This weuld 
agree with such evidence as we have for their activities in Iraq. The Per- 
sian empire presumably also had a perfume industry of its own, but 
Hakam b. Abrl-^Ás had no intention of going further than Hira, which 
had a market “in which the Arabs assembled every year.’+ He should 
thus be envisaged as a retailer selling his goods directly to private cus- 
tomers, notas a wholesaler catering to the Persian elite. The same is true 
of “Amr, who sold humble leather goods along with perfume. If the 
Qurashi perfume traders in Syria, Egypt, and Iraq were peddlers of an 
Arabian commodity in an Arab environment, it is less surprising that 
there should have been a market for them, and imports of this kind 
would naturally have gone unrecorded. But it is difficult to see hew such 
activities could have sustained the growth of a city in the desert at a dis- 
tance of one month's journey by caravan. 


3€ Cf. Agbani, xxu, 38, where a merchant sells ‘isr and burr in Medina, preciselythe two 
commodities that Abi Talib is said to have traded in (above, n34). 

39 Cf. above, eh. 3 01. Morcover, there is no reference to Meccan imports of perfume 
from Syria unless one takes /atime to mean aromatics, in which case such imperts would 
have been cemimenplace (cf. Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, p. 176). Waqidi knew that fatima 
might mean 5r in particular, but he also knew that it might mean tiåra in general (Mag?- 
āzi, t, 32), and the sources frequently seem te use the word in this general sense. 

*» His presence is required there for predictive purposes, and the mode of prediction 
seems to be Persian (he is singled out as the future rulerof Egy pt by a ball, compare Nāl- 
deke, Gesedichte, p. 29). Lammens also rejected it, though it was his sole evidence fer the 
spice trade of the Meccans (cf. “République marchande," p. 47 and the note thereto). 

+ Cf. below, ch. 5, pp. 118 f. 

* According to rhe Agàári, xxiv, 62, the Persians even exported perfume to che Yemen: 
Kisr sent a caravan loaded, ameng other things, with "fr to Badham, his governor of the 
Yemen. But this is simply enc out of numerous versions of the same story, the Kisra in 
question being now Anishirwan and now Parwiz, and the caravan going now to the 
Yemen and now from it. For Hakam, see the references given above, n35. 
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4. Leather 


Leather is the one commodity that is not only wcllattested, but also con- 
sistently associated with @urashi exports. According to a well-known 
story that 1 shall henceforth refer to as Ibn al-Kalbi's #4/-tradition, 
Hashim founded the international trade of the Meccans by obtaining 
permission from the Byzantine emperor to sell teather goods and cloth- 
ing in Syria.? It was hides, sacks of garaz (a plant used tn tanning), and 
skins filled with clarified butter that “Uthman b. al-Huwayrith, the 
would be king of Mecca, envisaged as a suitable tribute for the Byzan- 
tines some time after 57@.*+ And it was leather that the Meccans prc- 
sented to the Negus when they wanted him to extradite the Muslim ref- 
ugees in Ethiopia, leather being the best Meccan product the Negus 
could think of. ‘Amr b. al-‘As similarly presented him with leather 
when, in a doublet of the above episode, he himself wanted to scek ref- 
uge in Ethiopia.** The Prophet used to trade in leather, as did his part- 
ner, and also ‘Umar, according to some, as well as Aba Sufyan, who 
once presented the Prophet with somc.* “Amr b. al-‘As sold not just 
perfume, but also leather in Egypt. And when “Abd al-Rahman b. 
"Awf came to Medina, he displayed his business acumen, according to 
one version of the story, by buying skins, cottage cheesc, and clarificd 
butter on which he got rich, presumably by selling them in Syria, so 
that he soon had scven hundred camels carrying grain and flour from 
there. + 


a Ibn Habib, AMenammag, p. 32; Isma'il b. al-Qasim al-Qall, Kitab dbayl al umali wa'l 
nawadir, p. 199; Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, 1, 280 f.; cf. Kister, "Mecca and l'amim," p. 250 It is 
Ibn Habib who identifies the story as going back to Ibn al-Kalbi. It is reproduced, sum 
marized and alluded tein many ether sources, too, hutusually without specificationof the 
goeds invelved. 

+ Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Fasi, Sbifa' al gharam bi akbbar al-balad al-baram, p. 143; 
Abü'l-Baqa', Menágib, fel. 1eb, where the tad is traced hack to ‘Urwa b. al Zubayr. 
The date is fixed by the reference to the Persian conquest ef the Yemen. That the goods 
in question were regarded as valuable is also suggested by [bn Sa'd, Tabagát, vit, 252, 
where Aba Bake divorces Qutayla, giving her gifts ofgerez, clarified butter, arid raisins. 

+ [bn Hisham, Leben, p. 218; cf. Baladhuri, A mad, 1, 232 

[bn Hisham, Leben, p. 716; Wàqidi, Maghazi, Xt, 742. 

v Muhammad b. al-Hasan al Shaybant, a Kasb, pp. 36, 41 Ibn Rusta, A lag, p 215; 
Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, p. 25 (both on the prefessions of the asbráf); A. Khan, “The Tan- 
ning Cottage [ndustry in PreIslamic Arabia,” pp. 91 f. 

4 Kindi, Governers, p. 7. 

* Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iu, 315. The version cited in "Abd al Razzaw b. Fanimám al 
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We also hear something of the provenance of these goods. In Ibn al- 
Kalbi's story, the leather comes from the Llijaz, being picked up on the 
way to Syria by Mcccan caravans, butsome of it also seems to have come 
from Ta'if. Thus it was a caravan carrying leather, raisins, and (accord- 
ing te Waqidi) wine from ‘Ta'if that Muhammad’s men intercepted at 
Nakhla, between Ta’if and Mecca; and the leather industry of Ta’if is 
well known, though most of the evidence comes from later tumes.5° If we 
go by the acceunt of "Uthmàn b. al-Huwayrith's ideas on tribute, 
leather was produced even in Mecca itself, though one story abeut the 
origins of Qusayy's fortune implies that this had not always becn so: 
@usayy, we are told, inherited it from a man who had come to Mecca 
for the sale of leather.*' [t was produced in Medina after the Azra, too, 
according to hadith. The Prephct himself once fell asleep in the middle 
of tanning, apparently in Medina; Asma’ bint “Umays tanned forty 
skins the day her husband died; another widow was in the middle of tan- 
ning when the Prophet came to visit her: she wiped her hands of garaz 
and presented him with a pillow stuffed with grass; and so forth.» It 
would, of course, be an idle task to defend the authenticity of these tra- 
ditions, and the material relating te the sale of leather outside the Elijaz 
is not necessarily any better. It is clear, however, that those to whom we 
owe our sources took Meccan trade te have been a trade in leather above 
all. This is as far as we can go. 

We thus have a problem on our hands. It is not likely that the inhab- 
itants of a remote and barren valley should have founded a cemmercial 
empire of international dimensions on the basis of hides and skins. 
Sprenger, it is true, did his best to emphasize the commercial signifi- 
eance of the Arabian leather trade with reference to the high prices 


San‘ani, al-Musannaf, Vi. no. 10.41 , however, emits the grain and flour and thus the evi 
dence for foreign trade; and these in [hn Sa'd, Tabvgdt, m, 125 C, have him sel) unspeci- 
fied things in the Medinese market and return with sum and agit that he has earned 
(similarly Muhammad h. [sma‘il al-Bukbari, Le recueil des traditions mabométanes, m, 50). 

» [bnHisbàm, leben, p. 424; WàwIt, Magbazi, t, 16: [bn Sa d, Tabagát, n. 1 1; Wahidi, 
Asbàb, p. 47. On the leather industry, cf. Lammens, 72if, p. 226; Khan, “Cottage indus- 
uy," pp. 92 f. Both authers tend to treat infonination frum the medieval geographers as 
information about pre-Islamic Arabia; but Ta’ifit leather appears as 2 highly esteemed 
product already in Ten Habib, Musammaq, pP. 73. 

* Baladhuri, Anab, 1, 49. Qusayy inherited the money because the forcigner died w ith 
out an heir; as retold by Lammens, he confiscated ir (Mecqne, p. 140). 

s Khan, "Cottage Industry,” pp. 91 f 
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fetched by Arabian leather goeds in medicval times.5? But in the first 
place, the popularity of Arabian goods in thc medieval Muslim world is 
likely to have ewed more to the religious prestige of Arabia than to the 
intrinsic merits of its products. In the second place, the production of 
leather goods was in no way a Meccan monopoly in pre-Islamic or, for 
that matter, later times. The production would seem to have centred on 
south Arabia rather than the Hijāz. Leather was sold at Qabr Hid in the 
Hadramawt,5* and exported from San‘a’,ss and Yemeni leather goods 
were among the things that Nu'màn of Eira would buy at "Ukàz.5* The 
Yemen also dominated the market in medicval times. But wherever 
there was a pastoral economy thcre was a potential tanning industry, 
and leather would seem to have bcen produced all over the peninsula,:* 
including, no doubt, the Syrian desert: skins had played an important 
role in the trade of Palmyra; and it was precisely with hides and skins 
that the rabbinic tradition associated Ishmaelite traders.*? In the third 
place, the leather geods of the Meccans do net appear to have been very 
sophisticated. Leather was used for the most diverse articles in the ETijaz 
and elsew here—tents, basins, buckets, saddles, oil skins, water skins, 
butter skins, belts, sandals, cushions, writing material, and, as has been 
seen, even boats.® But insofar as any of these articles qualified for clas- 


s+ Sprenger, Leben, pp. 94 f. The anonymous author cited is Ibn al-Mujawir. 

** Marzüqt, Azmina, 11, 163. It seems unnecessary to assume with Serjeant that udum 
might here mean “an ything in which bread is dipped" and thus conceivably be a reference 
10 spices (R. B. Serjeant, “Had and Other Pre Islamic Prophets of [Tadramawt," p. 125). 

© Qalqashandi, Subh, 1, 41 1. 

 Baladhuri. Anab, i, re1. The parallel account in Ayhani, xxu, 57, mentions much the 
same geods, but fails to specify that they were Yemeni, and Lamments accordingly toek 
the leather to ceme from Ta'if(ct, Taf. p. 2 8) 

5 Khan, “Cottage Industry,” pp. 93ff. Cf. also Jahiz, Tijara, pp. 34 f.— 8 15. 

së Cf. Ibnal Mujawir, Descriptio i 13; Dinawart, Mosegraph Sectior, nos. 413 ff., on tan 
ning in Arabia; and nete haw the story in Baladhuri, Asaf, 1, (8, takes it for granted that 
people would 
lv, 25 in F. Krenkow, ed. and tr., The Poems of Tufail lon "Auf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimma 
Ibn Hakim at Ta^yr; Yaqut, Buldag, ut, 704. f., s.v. “Ukaz). And the tribute paid by the 
Arabs to Nu'màn of Hira included leather, according to Fraenkel (Fremdwérter, p. 178; 
but the reference i5 wreng). 

59 J.-B. Chabot, Chea d'inscriptions de Palmyre, pp. 29 f. Above, ch. 274; Great Britain, 
Foreign @ffice, Arabia, p. 68, where hides and skins are identified as the most important 
source of wealth in the area from Jahal Shamamar northward. 

* Lammens, fa, p 2 7; Khan, “Cottage Industry,” pp. 85 f. 
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sification as luxury products, they were made in the Yernen.*' What the 
Meccans sold were crude products on a par with the cottage cheese, clar- 
ified butter, and garaz with which they arc associated, and this fits with 
Hàshim's assertion that they were cheap.*' But if the Meecans dealt in 
cheap leather products destined for everyday use, why should the in- 
habitants of distant Syria have chosen te buy from them what was read- 
ily available at home? And if the Meceans transported their leatherware 
all the way to Syria, how ceuid it have been cheap? Watt copes with the 
problem by dismissing the Qurashileather trade as unimportantin corn- 
parison with that in frankincense and Indian luxury geods.5: But given 
that there was no Qurashi trade in frankincense and Indian luxury 
goods, how did Mecca come to thrive? There is something here that does 
not fit at all. 


5. Clething 


According to Ibn al-Kalbi's Zaf-tradition, Hashim founded the interna- 
tional trade of the Meccans by obtaining permission to sell not just 
leather goeds but also clothing in Syria.“ Like the leather goods, the 
clothing is explicitly characterized as Hijazi,°s and it is implied that it 
was picked up, atleast in part, from the lTijazi tribes by Qurashi mer- 
chants on their way to Syria. They must thus have been woollens. They 
were no more sophisticated than the leather goods in which the Meceans 
traded: the “thick and coarse clothes of the Hijaz” areunfavourably con- 
trasted with more refined varieties obtained elsewhere in a passage re- 
lating to the Urnayyad period.* And again we arc assured that they 
were cheap. 

Clothing thus poses the sarne problem as leather. Leather goods can- 


*: This is presumably why Nu‘man bought Yemeni rather chan local leather goeds at 
“Ukaz (above, n56). Similarly, the Persian governor of the Yenen included lcather goods 
such as ornamemed belts in the tribute destined fer tbe Persian king, whereas “Uthman 
b. al-EIuwayrith could think of nothing more sophisticated than garzz and untanned hides 
fnr the Byzantines (Agésani, xvit, 318; cf. Lyall, Mufaddaliyat, 1, 708; above, a44). 

* Above, ng3. 

“9 Wau, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 4. 

* Above, n43. 

S Min udum al-Hijaz sva-thiyabibi. Y hus lbn Habib, Qali. and Ya'qübi, alike. It is pre 
sented as Yemeni by M. Hamidallah, “Al ilàf, ou les rapperts economico-diplomatiques 
de la Mecque pré-islamique," p. 299, and, fellewing him, Baldry, Textile in Yamen, p. 7. 

& Aghéni,1, 310. 
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not have been rare in Syria, and cheap clothing there was certainly like 
coal in Newcastle. Syria had a textile industry of its own, as did Egypt, 
and in the late fourth century the Antiochene textile industry was ca- 
pable of producing coarse cloth at prices so low that it ceuld be sold as 
material suitable for the use of ascetics even in distant Rome, Morcover, 
plain weaving was practised throughout the ceuntryside, and the major- 
ity of the population undoubtedly made do with clothing made by them- 
selves or local craftsmen. There was no lack of sheep in Syria, the Syr- 
ian desert being better sheep country than the lTijaz.*" Yet the Meccans 
claimed that bulky woollens carried by caravan from the LTijaz to Syria 
ata distance of up to eight hundred miles would be cheaper for the Syr- 
ians than what they could buy at heme. It makes no sense. 

It makes even less sensc if we consider that the Hijazis themselves im- 
ported clothing from Syria and Egypt. A Byzantine merchant is said to 
have sold an extremely expensive cloak in Mecca.” Saffüriyya cloaks 
from Galilee were worn in Medina.” Talba had Syrian cloth in the car- 
avan with which he returned from Syria.” No fewer than seven cara- 
vans carrying clothes and other things are suppesed to have come from 
Busrà and Adhri‘at to the Jews of Medina in onc day, and the Jews also 
appear as cloth merchants elsewhere.? Syrian and Coptic linen is men- 
tioned in both pectry and prose, since Syria and Egypt were where the 


o7 Jones, "Asian Trade,” p. 6; id., "Economic Life," p. 166. Note also that the treaty 
between the Prephet and the Jews of Maqná required the latter to pay a quarter of what 
their women span (Baladhuri, Fata, p. 60). 

^ Fercign Office, Arabia, p. 75. 

** Agbant, xvui, 123. The beauty of rhiyāb al-R&m was proverbial in later times 
(Tba'àlibt, Tbimár. p. 535). 

7e [bn [Tanba]. Massed, w, 75 Lammens had itthat ‘Ugba b. Abi Mu'ayt had spent 
ten years in Saffüriyya, but this is not correct. The story to which he refers has it that 
Umayya (not ‘Ugba) spent ten years somewhere in Syria (in Jordan, accerding co Abal- 
Baqa’, Managib, fol. 12a), where he adopted the ehild which his slavegirl had by a Jew 
from Saffüriyya; this Jew was thus the real grandfather of "Uqba (Lammens, Mecque, p. 
119; Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘anf, p. 139; Bakri, Mu'jam, p. 609, s.v. Saffüriyya, beth (rom Ibn 
al-Kalbi;cf. also Ibn Habib, Munammagq, pp. 106 f.) 

7 [bn Sa'd, Tabagát, ut, 215. 

7 See the references given above, n37. I. Goldziher, ed., "Der Biwàn des Garwal b. 
Aus al-EIute ja," p. 185 (ad 1, 3). Aba Bakr's Fadak cloak hadpresumably also been made 
er seld by Jews (Ibn Hisham. Leber, p. 985); and no fewer than 1.5ee garments and 2e 
bales of Yemeni cloth were feund at Khaylear on its conquest by Muhammad (Wagqidi, 
Magbaei, m, 664). 
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Meccans equipped themsclves with cloth, as Lammens noted.” As has 
been seen, they also equipped themselves in the Yemen.’4 Clothing from 
Suhár and Gman in general is likewise supposed to have been available 
in the Hijãz., and even trousers from Hajar are said to have been sold in 
the Ehijaz.^* One might, then, conclude that the Meccans are once more 
presented as having imported and exported the same commodity, but 
this is not quite correct. The clothing that they imported from the Med- 
iterranean and elsewhere was made of linen, cotton, and other fine cloth, 
whereas that which they exported was woollen and coarsc. In other 
words, the Meccans are presented as having risen to wealth by seiling 
cheap clothes transported at a huge distance in exchange for expensive 
ones transported at a similar distance in return. If this is truc, it is ex- 
traordinary. @nc can, of course, make a profit by selling large quantities 
of coarse clothing and buying small quantities of finc clothing that is 
subsequently sold at exorbitant prices in regions in which it is not nor- 
mally available. But one cannot do so unless there are customers who 
find the coarse clothing sufficiently cheap to buy it. How could clothing 
originating in the £-]ijiz compete with that produced in southern Syria 
itself? here seems to be no simple answer to this question. 


6. Animals 


Most versions of Ibn al-Kalbr's Zaf-tradition mention only leather goods 
and clothing among the goods sold by the Meccans, but there are some 
exceptions. Qummi, as has been seen, enumerates leather, clothing, and 
overseas products such as pepper.?? Jàhiz and 'Tha'álibi, on the other 
hand, omit both lcather and clothing, but add that Quraysh would drive 
camels to Syria on behalf of the tribes through whosc territory they 
passed.” There is nothing implausible about this claim, camels going 
well enough with leather and woollens, but it is probably merc clabo- 
ration, on a par with the pepper. Most accounts of Qurashi activities at 


n Jacob, Beduinenieben, p. 149; Tirimenah, tv, 28; Baladhuri, Arab, 1, 100; id., Futih, p. 
47. Lammens, Mecgue,p. 300. 

7» Above, ch. 3 1177. 

3 Cf. Baladhuri, Azsáb, 1, 507 f., on the Prophet's clothes; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 1, 327; 
Lammens, Meque, p. 2991; id., FAtima et les filles de Mabomet, p. 7e. Ibn Hanbal, Masxad, 
IV, 3§2. 

76 Above, ch. 3, 1159. 

v ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, Ras 4, p. 7e: Tha‘alibi, Tbimar, p. 116. 
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markets in Syria certainly envisage chem as selling inanimate goods 
(hada, sila) rather than animals; and the only transaction in which 
we see a Byzantine merchant being paid in camels was conducted in 
Mecca rather than in Busra.’* A satirical poem does, however, taunt the 
Meccans with selling donkeys to the tribes of Daws and Murad.79 


7. Miscellaneous Fuadstu ffs 


As has been seen, “Uthman b. al-IHuwayrith thought of sending clari- 
fied butter to the Byzantines, whereas “Abd al-Rahmàn b. 'Awf seems 
to have sold clarified butter and cottage cheese in Syria.*° Yet the Syrian 
desert must have been better provided with such things than the barren 
environment of Mccea, and "Abdallah b. Jud‘an is reputed once to have 
sent two thousand camels to Syria for clarified butter, honey, and wheat 
with which he fed the Meceans and kept up his renown for generosity. 
Once again wesee the Meccans engaged in the peculiar activity of ex- 
porting coal to Newcastle while at the same time importing it from 
there. “Uthman is also said to have dealt in foodstuffs of unspecified 
kinds;® and one version of the list of the professions of the esbréf has Abū 
Sufyàn deal in oil along with leather. But oil (225/) is presumahly a mis- 
take for raisins (zabi?, as in the paralle! version), and the oil would, at all 
events, be an import from Syria whether "Uthmin imported or ex- 
ported his foodstuffs is not said. 


$. Raisins 


Lammens noted with surprise that the Meceans exported raisins from 
Tif to Babylonia and even Syria, a land of vineyards.?* It would in- 
deed be surprising if they did, but the tradition docs not claim as much. 
It is true that the caravan which Mubammad's men intercepted at 
Nakhla was loaded with, among other things, raisins;?5 but this caravan 
was on its way from Tà' ifto Mecca, not to Syria. Abii Sufyan traded in 


?* See the reference given above, n69. 

70 Ibn Hisbam, Leben p 707. 

"© See the references given above, nn44, 49. 

© Jon Kathir, Aidaya, u. 218. 

& Shaybani, Kas, p. 4t. 

* [bn Qutayba, Afe'árif, p. 250; cf. Ibn Rusta, A ‘Mg, p. 215. 

*: Lammens, Meque. p. 289 id., ‘République marchande," p. 46 (with reference to his 
Tai), id., Taf, p. 148 (without references). The claim that raisins are often mentioned 
among the goods carried by Qurashi caravans is semewhat exaggerated. 

*: See the reference given abeve, nso. 
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raisins, but we never see him send them any further afield than “U'kaz.* 
Insofar as there was any exchange of raisins between Syria and the lli- 
jaz, it was no doubt Syria that was the exporter." 
9. Wine 

According to Waqidi, the caravan that was intercepted at Nakhla was 
loaded with not only leather and raisins, but also wine, clearly from 
Taif; and ‘Uqba h. Abi Mu'ayt is supposed to have been a wine 
dealer.* Waqidi’s wine is an accretion on a par with the gold that he 
adds to the silver at Qarada and the silver that he adds to the booty at 
Hunayn, presumably inspired by the fact that leather, raisins, and wine 
were the three most famous preducts of Tz'if.*» That Tà'ifi wine was 
drunk in Mecca is plausible enough, even if there was none in this cara- 
van, and “Uqba may also have traded in wine, for all we know. But Ara- 
bia did not export wine, and the Meccans do not seem to have played 
much of a role in the distribution ef wine in the peninsula itself. Wine 
came primarily, though not exclusively, from Syria, as isclear from pre- 
Islamic poetry;*? Syria was a “land of wine" in Arab eyes.* It was also 
from here that wine dealers tended to come, at least as far as northwest 
Arabia is concerned, many of them Jews, the rest presumably Chris- 
tians.? [t is Syrians, both Arab and non-Arab, who are credited with 
the sale of wine in Medina before the prohibition of alcohol.*: 


*5 [bnRusta, A 72g, p. 215; cf. Agban, xiv, 233 , where the fact thathe marrieda diugh- 
ter ofa Thacafi is explained with referenee to his intcrest in raisins. ibn Hisham, Leben, 
P 599. 

* Dihya b. Khalifa, for example. presented the Prophet with raisins, dates, and figs 
from Syria (Ibn Habib, Munammag, p. 28). But elsewhere zarb imperted frem Syria isa 
mistake for zay; (cf. for example Bukhari, Recueil, u, 4 s f.). 

*8 CF. ahove, nso. Ibn Rusta, A dg, p. 215; Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘arif, pp. 249 f. 

^ CE Ibn Habib, Musammag, p. 73, where Abraha is regaled with these three products 
*n his arrival there. 

% Cf. Jacob, Beduirienleben , pp. 96 ft; Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, p. 157. 

? Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 136; Wagidi, Masi, 1t, 716. Compare also the oracular ut- 
terance cited in Agdani, xxu, 110; Azraqi, Makka, pp. 54 f. 

* Numerous attestatiensare given by Goldziher, “Iutej’a,” p. 185 (e2 u, 3); cf. also 
Lyall, Muf addaliyat, Lv, 10231d Lyall's note thereta (Jewish wine merchants from Golan). 
The wine merchants from Adhri‘at end Wadi Jadar menvened by Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hu- 
dhali were Christian 9. Hell, ed. and t., Neue Audail sten-Diwone, vel. v, ix, 11) 

? [bnal-Athir, Usd, rv, 258; Ton Hajar, faba, ut, 67 f., ne. 3,097. 5.9. Siraj al- Tamimi; 
cf. also Ibn Hanbal, Massed, u, 132, ult. 
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10. Staves 


"Abdallah b. Jud'àn is said to have been a slave trader; hc kept slave 
girls whom he would prostitute and whose offspring he would seli.” 
Though practices of this kind are attested elsewhere in Arabia, the in- 
formation is of dubious value;** and at all cvents, thc slave girls in ques- 
tion should probably be envisaged as Ethiopians and other foreigners 
rather than as Arab girls, taking us back to a question that has already 
been discussed. But it is well known that the pre-Islamic Arabs were 
in the habit of enslaving each other in the course of intertribal raids and 
warfare, and one prisoner of war was sold by Hudhalis in Mecca.*: Even 
so, the possibility that the Meccans exported Arab slaves to Byzantium 
and elsewhere can be discounted, It is true that where tribesmen are in 
the habit of enslaving each other, slave traders are apt to arrive from out- 
side; and if the Greeks and the Persians had gone to Arabia for their 
slaves, Quraysh might well have made a fortune on this trade. But, in 
fact, the slavc traders of the ancient world left Arabia alone. The desert 
was too inhospitable and its inhabitants too mobile for organized slave 
raids on the part of the outsiders, and the Arabs themselves would seem 
to have had toe strong a sense of ethnic unity to offer their captives for 
saic to outsiders after the fashion of Africans and 'Furks. There is con- 
sidcrable evidence in both the classical and the Islamic traditions for 
Greeks, Syrians, Persians, and others cnslaved by the Arabs,"* but 
scarccly any for Arab slavcs abroad, and none whatsecver for Quarashi 
exports of this commodity.” In the absence of a forcign markct, thc 


> Ibu Qutay 3a, Ma‘érif, p. 250; lbn Rusta, A ‘lag, p. 2 15; Mas'üdi, Muri], rv, 153 f. 

** Prostitution of slave girls was practised at Bamat al Jandal (Ibn Elabib, Afubabbar, p 
264). It is alsoattested for Adeu (Ibn al Mujawir, Descriptio, t, 7, according ta whomit was 
the wemen of Mecca who had practised the same in the past). The practise was unknown 
to ‘Abdallah’s biographer in the Agha, viu, 327 ff , as well as to Ibn Habih, Musammag, 
pp. 171 ff., and Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, n, 217 f. 

* Cf. above, ch. 3, no. 22. 

© J.G.L. Kosegarten, ed. , Carmina Htedsailitarum, p. 116 (adL.vnt); cf. Agbáni, wv, 226. 

^ Cf. Periplus, $ 20 (i£ you shipwreck, they enslave you); J. B. Segal, "Arabs in Syriac 
Literature before the Rise of Islam,” pp. 1e2 f. (Malkā, a monk from Nisibis, enslaved); 
li. Lammens, Z' Arabie occidentale avant Phégire, p. ve (Greek, Coptic, and other slaves of 
Byzantine origin); Ibn ltishàm, Lehen, pp. 13e f.: ibn Sa'd, Tabagat, ur, 85; Baladhun, 
Ans@b, «t, 47 (Persian slaves). 

* AnAcab slave was manumittedat Naupactos in the second century B.C. (R. Bareste, 
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trade in Arabslaves had no major centres. Fhe ereation and distribution 
of such slaves took place all over the peninsula, and there is no evidence 
that Mecca played a greater role in this process than any other market? 


11. Other 


According te the list of the professions of the asbräf, Sa'd b. Abi Waqgāăş 
used to sharpen arrows.'*' So he may have done, but it is arrows from 
Yathrib, notfrom Mecca, that are proverbial in poetry.’*? Another Mec- 
can is said to have manufactured and sold idols. Presumably he was not 
the only Meccan to have done so, given that every house in Mecca is sup- 
posed to have been equipped with one, and that eventhe bedouin would 
buy them. ° But it is hard to imagine that the Meecans owed their 
wealth to the ido! trade. There is not even any record of idols being sold 
to pilgrims. 

We may now summarize, The Meccans exported one Yemeni com- 
modity, perfume, and several Hijazi ones: leather, clothing, possibly 
also camels and/or donkeys, and some clarified butter and cheese on oc- 
casion. None of the goods in questien were rare in Syria, the Byzantine 
empire having a perfume industry, a textile industry, and a Syrian des- 
ert well provided with camels, sheep, and their various products; and 
the Meccans are frequently described as having returned with preducts 
identical with or similar to the ones they had sold. With the exception of 
Yemeni perfume, the goods in question do not seem to have been of su- 
perior quality. Most of them were bulky. Almost all were cheap. It is 


B. Hanssoullier, and T. Reinach, Recuei? dæ inscriptions juridiques greques 1, 286). Suhayb 
al-Rami, allegedly an Arab, was a slave in Byzantium on the ese of the rise of Islam (Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabagat, vs, 226). The nearest we getto Qurashi export is the Prophet's saleof Jew 
ish captives in Syria (below, cb. 7 n5). 

= Had the Hudhali prisener ef war not happened to have been captured near Mecca, 
he might have been soldat ‘Ukaz (cf. below, cb. 7 ngs). It was Kalbis who sold Suhayb 
al Rümi to a Meccan, ont the other way round (Ibn Sa'd, Tabagat, in, 226). It was also 
Kalbis who sold Salmain al-Fárisito a Jew frem Wadr'| Qura. who passed him eo tea jew 
from Yathrib (It n Hisham, Leben, pp. 139 f.). 

*** [bn Rusta, 47g, p. 215; Ibn Qutayba, Maanf, p. 24e. Other Qurashi asbzzf used 
to be butchers, smiths, and so forth, we ace told, and all the infermatien is clearly worth- 
less. 

1o See for example Tirimmah, xcvrir, 32; Tufayl. t, 57; Amr b. Qami’a, Poems, xar, 
27; A. A. Bevan, ed., The Na&a'id of Jarir and al-F arazdak, cv, 57. 

"» Wagidi, a, 87e f.; pardly repreduced in Azraqi, Makka, p. 78. 
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possible, indeed likely, that most of the informationon which this con- 
clusion is based is fictitious; but silver, gold, and pepper notwithstand- 
ing, the tradition is surprisingly agreed on the find of goods that the 
Meccans traded. Naturally, even this fundamental point could be 
wrong. If so, there is nothing to be said on the subject of Meccan trade, 
and in thc last resort this may well turn out to be the only sensible con- 
clusion. But if the general picture drawn by the tradition is accepted, 
there is no doubt that the one to which we are accustomed should be 
drastically revised. In what follows I shall try to do precisely that. 
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WHERE WERE THE MECCANS ACTIVE? 


We may start by considering the evidence for where the Meccans eper- 
ated. The secondary literature generally informs us that thcy opcrated 
in Syria, the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq, linking all feur regions in a sin- 
gle commercial netwerk. ‘Chis claim rests on Ibn al-Kalhi's #f-tradition, 
which goes as follows.’ 

Mecean trade used to be purely local. Non-Arab traders wouid bring 
their goods te Mecca, and the Meccans would buy them for resale partly 
among themselves and partly among their neighbours? This was how 
things remained until Hashim, Muhammad’s great-grandfather, went 
to Syria, where he attracted the attention of the Byzantine emperor by 
cooking ¢bartd, a dish unknown to the non-Arabs. Having become 
friendly with the emperor, he persuaded the latter to grant Quraysh per- 
mission to sell Hijàzi leather and clothing in Syria on the ground that 
this would be cheaper for the Syrians. Next he returned te Mecca, con- 
cluding agreements with the tribes on the way. These agreements were 
known as #/4fs, and granted Quraysh safe passage through the territories 
of the tribes in question. In return, Quraysh undertook to act as com- 
mercial agents on behalf of these tribes, collecting their goeds on the 
way te Syria and handing over what they had fetched on the way back. ? 
Hashim accompanied the first Meccan caravan to Syria, seeing to the 
fulfilment of the agreements and settling Quraysh in the towns and/or 


> For the mest important versinns, sec above. ch. 4, n43 (Ya'gühi's version being more 
ef a loese paraphrase chan the ether twe). There is anether ressonably faithful version in 
Sulayman b. Salim al-Kalá't, &itáb al-i&tifa^, pp. 207 ff. (theugh it omits mentien ef the 
Meccan goods). The tradition is discussed by Elamidallah, "Rapperts"; Simon, “Humset 
laf’; and Kister, “Mecca and Tamim.” 

> This point is also made io the paraphrase given by Tha‘alibi, Thimâr, p. 115. 

3 @ali’s version has rebrale daybim fer tabisila Habum. The tribesmen in questien would 
receive both their ræs mal and their 7h, that is, what they had invested and what they 
had gained, the reward of Quraysh consisting exclusively in safe passage, it weuld seem. 
Versiens such as Tha'álibr's, however, make it clear that they teok their cut ef the ribh, 
toe (T bimàr, p. 116). 
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villages (gur@) of Syria; it was on this journey thathe died in Gaza. His 
three brothers concluded similar treaties with the rulers of Persia, the 
Yemen, and Ethiopia, enabling Quraysh to trade in safety, and similar 
agreements with the tribes on the way, enabling them to travel to the 
countries in question without fear. All died in places implicitly pre- 
sented as relevant to their trade. It was thanks to the activities of Hashim 
and his brothers that the Meccans got rich. 

'This is an impressive account, and it is not surprising that modern 
scholars are inclined to accept it more or less at face value. But there is a 
snag. A number oftraditionists, including Ihn al Kalbi^s own father, of- 
fer an account to precisely the opposite effect. 

Meccan trade used to be international. The Meccans would go to 
Syria every summer and winter,* or to Syria in one season and to the 
Yemen in another.’ (There is no reference to Meccan trade in Ethiopia 
or Iraq in this version.) They had to do so because other traders did not 
come to them.* But the effort was too much for them,’ or it left them no 
time to pay attention to God.* So God told them to stay at home and 
worship Him, and they obeyed.? In order to make it possible for them 
to stay at home, God made Arabs from other parts of the peninsula 
bring foodstuffs to Meeca,'" or alternatively it was Ethiopians whom He 


* Jalal abdin ai-Suyüti, Kitáb al-durr al mantbür ffl tafsir bl ma tbür, vi, 397, citing 
‘Ikrima (Riim and Sham, presumably meaning Syria in varieus guises rather than Ana- 
tolia anc Sy tia). 

s [bn Elabib, Munammag, p. 262. citing Kalb; Muqgātilb. Sulayman, Tafsir, MS Saray, 
Ahmet ut, 74/n, fol. 253a (l am indehted ta Dr. U. Rubin fora copy of the relevant folio 
of the manuscript); Muhammad b Jarir al- Tabari, Jami” al- hryàn fi tafsir al-qur'án, xxx, 
19, citing “Ikrima. The view that Quraysh traded in Syria in one season and the Yemen 
in another is not, of course, confined! to these tradivons. 

* Muqál, Tafsir, fol. 253a. 

? Kalbi io [hn Habrb, Munammag, p. 262 Gsbtadda "alaybim al-jabdy, Muqatil, Tafsir, fol. 
2532; cited in Fakhr al-D'm al-Razi, Ma facih al-gbeyb, vm, 512 (bagga "alaybim at-ikbilaf 
labum ssa l i'àdalal-dbabàb ilâ'l-Y aman «za l-Sbàm). 

8 This rather than the sheer physical inconvenience is the point stressed in Tabari, 
Jami’, xxx, 198 f. 

9 Thid. cia ng[ bn Abbas (their journeys leftthem no r42a, so Ged prohibited them and 
told them to worship the Jord of this house), ‘Ikrima (God told them to stay in Mecca), 
and [bn ‘Abbas again (God told them to cling to the worship of Elim as they chung to the 
winter and summer journeys; He told them to stay in Mecca and worship Him instead of 
journeying to T 3'if); similarly Suyati, Burr, vi, 397 f., citing ‘Tkrima and [bn ‘Abbas. 

1 Kalbi in lbn Habib, Adanammag, p. 262, where the provisiens come from Tabála. Jur 
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made do this.‘' Atallevents, the Meccans no longer left their sanctuary, 
or they only did so occasionally.'? Meccan trade thus became purely 
local. 

According to one exegetc, it was on the rise of Islam that the interna- 
tional trade of the Meccans came to an end: when the Arabs began to 
ceme on pilgrimage to Mecca, and in delegations to the Prophet in Me- 
dina, the Meccans no longer needed to go to Svria for their provisions, 
we are told." But the majority of exegetes implicitly describe this trade 
as having come to an end at some unidentified stage in the pre-Islamic 
past; and given that the sura in explanation of which we are told of this 
development is said to have been revealed in Mecca, this isthe view that 
one will have to accept if one adopts the traditional approach to the 
sources. It follows that when Mubammad began to receive rcvclatiens 
in Mecca, there no longer was such a thing as Meccan trade in the sense 
usually understood. 

We thus have a situation analogous with that encountered in connec- 
tion with silver: silver was what the Meccans experted, or maybe it was 
one of the things they imported; Meccan trade became international 
some time before the rise of Islam, or maybe it was then that it becarne 
local. The tradition asserts both A and not A, and it does so with such 
regularity that one could, were one so inclined, rewrite most of Mont- 
gomery Watt's biegraphy of Muhammad in the reverse. 

How then do we resolve the problem at hand? Ultimately it is irre- 
soluble. The rival stories are both of exegetical origin, both being told in 
explanation of Sárat Qureysh, in which the enigmatic word i/2f occurs.'* 
The common theme is Mecca's feod supplies, but the theme is devel- 
oped in diametrically opposed ways: Quraysh took over these supplies 
frem others, or else thcy handed them over toothers. It must have been 
well known whether Quraysh traded outside Mecca on the eve of Islam 


ash. and coastal Yemen, being sent bv sea to Jedda and by land to Muhassab (between 
Mecca and Mina, cf. Yaqur, Buldan, tv, 426, s.«.). None ofthe traditions cited by Tabari 
have de tails of this kind. 

" Muqatil, Tafsir, fol 253a, where the provisions likewise arrive a Jedda; Raz’, Mafa 
tib, vin, $12. One version of this traditionisatsocited by Hamidallah, “Rapports,” p. 302. 

" According to Ibn ‘Abbas in Tabati, Jams", xxx, 198, ult., they would goon journeys 
or stay home asthey pleased. 

5 Gummi, Tufir, 1, 444. 

4 Cf. below. ch. 9. 
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or not; yet the exegetes were happy to assert both thatthey did and that 
they did not. As in the case of silver, the embellishments on the common 
theme would appear te have been made without concern for what was 
actually remembered. 

Stories made up without concern for what was actually remembered 
cannot be used for a reconstruction of the past with which they purport 
to deal: those on the beginning and end of Meccan trade should both be 
rejected. Outright rejection of famous claims made in the Islamic tradi- 
tion is. however, regarded as unacceptably radical by most Islamieists. 
Let us assume then that there is some historical recellection behind these 
stories after all, or rather behind one of them: inasmuch as it cannot be 
the case that the Meccans both did and did net trade outside Mecca on 
the eve of Islam, one of the two stories must be fundamentally wrong. 
Which one remembers right? 

It is a basic principle of historical research that early information 
should be preferred to later claims. Kalbi and Muqātil are both earlier 
than [bn al-Kalbi. If Kalh: remembered Meccan trade to have come to 
an end before the rise of [slam and his son remembered the opposite, the 
recollection of the father must be preferred to that of the son. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the fact that Ibn al-Kalbi’s account is wrong in 
several respects, Most obviously, it is too schematic: four brothers ini- 
tiate trading relations with four different regions, negetiating with four 
different rulers and making agreements with four different sets of tribes 
on the way. Butit is also wrong in its assumption that the Byzantine ern- 
peror resided in Syria. Moreover, @uraysh are unlikely ev er to have ne- 
gotiated with emperors, as opposed to with Ghassanid and Lakhmid 
kings (who are, in fact, mentioned in some versions).'5 Further, the 
agreements concluded between Quraysh and other tribes cannot have 
been known as ii4fs.'* And there cannot have been separate agreements 
with the tribes on the way te Ethiopia, be they known as i/áfs or other- 
wise: either the Meceans went to Ethiopia via che Yemen, in which case 
agrcements existed already, or else they sailed there directly, in which 
case there were no tribes on the way. Clearly, Ibn al-Kalbi's story is not 


1s Thus Baladhurt, Amsab, 1, 59 Guulik al Sham, mulgk al "Iràq), Tabari. Tarrkb, sce. 1, 
P- 1,089 (mulü al Shém al-Rüm [sc] «a-Gbassdn, wur. Akasira on the Iraqi side); Nibiyat al- 
irabcited hy Kister, “Some Reports," pp. 61 f. (Jabala b. Aybam in Syria, but the Persian 
einpeter in ]raq) 

'6 Cf, below, ch. 9. 
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a factual account. It might be argued that at least it is more plausible 
than that supplied by his father: if the Meccans stopped trading in pre- 
Islamic times, how did they make a living? They must have found it 
hard to pay their bills by assiduous worship alone. But plausibility is no 
guarantee of truth, and Kalbi's story is, at any rate, quite plausible too: 
if the Meccans were guardians of a pre Islamic temple, they could well 
have made a living by assiduous dispensation of religious services alone; 
how many other pre-Islamic guardians had to supplement their income 
by engaging in trade? 

More seriously, the story offered by Kalbiand Mugatil is at odds with 
the tradition atlarge, and indeed with information elsewhere offered by 
Kalbi and Muqatil themselves.:? But on the one hand, the idea that @ur- 
aysh were passive recipients of goods brought by others is quite com- 
mon in the exegetical tradition. [t is attested in both of the rival stories 
on Meccan trade: non-Arab traders used to bring goods to Mccca, as Ibn 
al-Kalbi says; non Arab traders, or other Arabs, took over the task of 
provisioning Mecca, as Kalbi and Mugatil say. And it recurs in the com- 
ments on Sgrat al-tawba: unbelievers used to bring goods to Mecca; 
when God prohibited unbelievers from approaching the Holy Mosque, 
the task of provisioning Mecca was takenover by helieving Arabs, or by 
unbelievers in the form of jizya.'® The commentators here take it for 
granted that Mecca had always been provisioned by outsiders, contin- 
uing to be thus provisioned on the rise of Islam. On the other band, the 
tradition at large could well he wrong. If eminent early authorities such 
as Kalbi, Mugatil, and indeed Ibn “Abbas hold that the Meccans 
stopped trading outside Mecea some time before the rise of Islam, 
should we not take it that their claim preserves a genuine recollection 
swamped by later accretions? The Qurashi trading caravans with which 
the tradition at large is so familiar ceuld be dismissed as mere embellish- 
ment on an idea which, once it had entered the tradition, was beund to 


' Thus Kalbi and Muqatil both know ef a matwía of Quraysh who traded iti Syria or 
Ethiopia onthe eve of Islam (cf. the references given below, ne8), and of a @urashi who 
traded in Persia at the same time (below, n 126). 

ë By believers: Muqatil in Kister, "Some Reperts,"p. 79; Abdallàh b. *Uinar al-Bay- 
dàwi, Amar al-tanzil we-asrdr al-ta' wil, V 496 (ad 9:28). By unbelievers: Tabari, J ams’, x, 
66 f; Suyati, Derr, ttt, 227; Ibn Kathir, Tafser, ti, 346 f. (ad 9:28). Baydiwi had this solu 
tion, 1eo: first God ler the people of T'abàla and Jurash convert and bring provisions (cf. 
above, nio), and next He brought about the conquests. 
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generate elaborate stories: that such stories were made up is precisely 
what Ibn al-Kalbi's #4f-tradition demonstrates. Ibn al-Kalbi’s f-tradi- 
tion is late and wrong, and this is the erueial point: if we insist that there 
is historical recollection behind the stories on the beginning and end of 
Meccan trade, it is Kalbi’s and Muqātil’s account that we must accept. 
In short, a source-critical approach of the conventional kind leads us to 
the conclusion that the Meccans did not trade outside Mecca on the eve 
of Isfam. 

But this is ohviously a source-critical charade. The stories on the be- 
ginning and end of Meccan trade are legends told in explanation of the 
Qur'an, not of the past. The fact that Kalbi offered one stery and his 
son another to the opposite effect does not mean that Kalbi offered rec- 
ollcction and his son invention, but on the contrary that neither was con- 
cerned with recollection at all: what they offered were simply stories 
that happened to be mirror-images of the same legendary theme. 
Whether the Meccanstraded outside Mecca on the eve of Islam or not is 
a question that eannet be answered en the basis of these stories. Indeed, 
the very theme of trade could he legendary, This is the situation in 
which one turns to the early non-Muslim sources for he!p, but on this 
particular question they offer none: Pseudo-Sebeos and Jacob of Edessa 
do indeed tell us that Muhammad was a trader, but not that Quraysh 
were traders too, or even that Muhammad was one ofthem.:* If one ae- 
cepts that the Meccans traded outside Mecca on the eve of Islam, one 
does it on the basis of the Islamic tradition at large, and this is what I 
shall do, one of my eoncerns in this book being the extent to which the 
standard account of Meccan trade is defensible in terms of azy evidence 
in this tradition. But in source-critical terms this is not a strong position, 
and the reader should take note of the methodological arbitrariness in- 
volved in this, as in any other, attempt to reconstruct the risc of Islam 
on the basis of theIslamie tradition: the very existence of the phenome- 
non to which this book is devoted could be questioned with reference to 
impeccable Muslim authorities. 


Proceeding now on the assumption that the tradition at large is right, 
where do we find Quraysh in action? Since our present concern is the 


** Sebees, Histoire, p. 95; l. Guidi and others, eds. and trs, Chrenica Minera, p. 326 = 
150. 
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Qurashi export trade, I shall only deal with their presence in foreign 
countries (including the Yemen) in this chapter, reserving the question 
of where they traded in Arabia itself for Chapter 7. 


SYRIA 


There is complete agreement in the tradition that the Meceans traded (or 
used to trade) in Syria. This is, in fact, the only point on which agree- 
ment is total, and the commercial activities of Quraysh in Syria arc far 
better attested than those elsewhere: itis typical that Ibn al-Kalbi's izf- 
tradition has concrete details only in conneetion with Syria, the parallel 
arrangements in the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq being disposed efby du- 
plication. All the exegetes who understand the two journeys mentioned 
in Sdrat Quraysh as trading journeys specify Syria as one of the destina- 
tions, and Syria is semetimes presented as the only land with which 
Quraysh had commercial relations. ° Numereus individual Qurashis are 
presented as having traded there. ‘The list includes Umayyads such as 
Abi Sufyan,”: Safwan b. Umayya,” ‘Uthman, Sa'id b. al-‘ As;s and 


2° Thus, as mentioned already, Suy ati cites ‘Ikrima for the view that Quraysh used to 
ge to Rim and Sham in winter and summer (Burr, vt, 397); and "Ikrima isalse invoked 
there for the view that they used to go to Syria in both winter and summer, travelling by 
diffrent reutes according to the season (ikid, p. 398). Jon Hisham takes it fur granted that 
the wwe Qur'ànic journeys went to Syria, not Syria and somewhere else (Leben, p. 37) 
* And Qummi, who identifies the two journeys asgeing w Syriaandthe Yemen, forgets the 
Yemen in his statement that Quraysh "ne lenger needed to travel to Syria” (Tafsir, u, 444). 

» See for example Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 427; Waqid?, Magbazi, t, p. 28, where he isa 
member ef the caravan that triggered the hattle of Badr on its return from Syria: above, 
ch. 4, no. i, wherehe tries to lead a caravan to Syria via Qarada; below, 152, where he 
visits Syria together with Umayya b. Abi’l-Salt. and Tahari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 1,561; 
Agbani, vi, 345 (both citing [bn Ishaq), where he gees to Gaza during the armistice be~ 
tween Mecca and Medina. 

** Forhis participation in the caravans raided at Qaradaand ‘Is, see above, ch. 4, no. t. 
According to Wiigidi, Magbaei, 1. 197, Safwan was ofthe view that Quraysh hadonly set 
ded in Mecca in order todo trade with Syria and Ethiopia. But accerding to Fakihi, cited 
by Kister, “Some Reports,” p. 77, Saf wan traded exclusively with Egypt. 

23 Thus Abi Nu'aym Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Isbahani,Ba/a’i/ al-nubuwwa, p. 70, cit- 
ing Waqidi, where he joins a carasan (ir, misprinted asgbayr) to Syria and hears predic- 
tions of the Prophet 

^ He wasone of the Qurashitraders rounded up by ‘Uthtnain b, al-Eluwayrith in Syria 
(ibn labib, Mumammag, p. t80; Abul Baqa', Menzágib, fol ; ia; Abū Dhi' Hisham b. 
Shu'ba [Rabi‘a in Jbn Habib] al 'Ámrri is also said to have been taken). 
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the latter's sons, Aban,?* Khalid, and Amr; Hashimites such as “Abd 
al-Muttalib,?,  Hárith b. ‘Abd al-Murctalib2* Abū Talib:? and the 
Prophet himself ^ though EJashimites other than the Prophet himself 
are more commonly associated with the Yemen;?' famous members of 
other clans such as “Abdallah b. Jud‘an,?? Abil-“As h. al-Rabr," 


Talha 3+ Abū Bakr and his sen;5 "Amr b. al-As,:6 as well as the sons 
of Ahü Zam'a and Abū Jahl (and/or Abū Lahab).?? We also hear of non 


as Ibn Ellajar, /sába, t, 10, no. 2, s.v; cf. ibid., p. 181, no. 779, s.v. Bakka’. This is yet 
another storv ofa trader hearing predictions of the Prophet in Syria. 

6 They were partners and would take turns going to Syria (Ibn Habib, Munammag, 
P- 359). 

3 Cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabagds, 1, 120, where it is he or Aba Talib who takes Muliamnadto 
Syria asa child. 

2 Ibn Habib, Afunammag, p. 441. 

*» Usually itis he who is said to have taken Muhammad to Syria, cf. for example Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabegas, Y, 153 ff. Kor further references, sce below, ch. 9. 

» Thus for exaniple Ibn Sa'd, abogat. 1, 139 f., 156. For a survey ofthe traditions on 
Muhammad's visits to Syria. see below, ch. 9. 

» Cf. below, If we discount the visits made by Háshimites as guardians of Muhammad, 
their assuciation with Syria practically disappears. 

© Ibn Elabib, Afunammag, p. 171: cf. Ibn Kathir, Bia ya, n, 2 0 f. 

3 He went to Syria carrying money partly owned hy him and partly entrusted to bin, 
being intercepted by che Muslims on the waw back (cf. abeve, ch. 4 ni3). He returned 
from Syria with a caravan carrying silver, being intercepted by the Muslims on the way at 
‘Ts in year 6 (ahove, ch. 4, 0:13). He went te Syria with unspecified goods and was inter 
cepted on his way back by Muslims operating on the coast during the armistice between 
Mecea and Medina, that is between vearsó and 8 (Misa b. "Uqba in Ibn Hajar, /raba, an, 
pp. 118 f., no. 684, s.v, Ahü]-"Às b. al-Rabi’), Acenrding te Wagqidi, this episode was 
another battle at ‘Is chat had nothing to do with Abüo'l-As (above, ch. 4 n15). Wherever 
or wlienever it happened, he was granted jizár by Zaynab, his wife (and daughter of the 
Prophet), in illustratien ef the clausc in the Constitution of Medina that af mui minän yad 
‘ala mansiwabum, yujiru ‘alayhim adnàbum. 

s+ Talha was in Syria at the time ef the bijra(1bn Hisham, Leben, p. 489; Baladhuri, An 
sab, L, 270), or he returned from there with a caravan at the timeof the At jra of the Prophet 
(Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, ui, 215). A menk he met at Dusrá knew thata prophet had appeared 
in Arabia (ibid. , Ibn Elajar, /:àba, ni, 291. no. 4.2 59, s.v. Tala b. ‘Ubaydallah). 

9 Abt Bakr was well know in Yathrib because he used to pass through it on his way to 
Syria (İbn Sa'd, ‘fabagdé, t. 233; cf. also Wahidi, Asbäb, p. 284). ‘Abd al-Rahrnàn b. Abi 
Bakr also went to Syria f! tijara CAgbani, xvn, 359; Ibn Hajar, Haba, iv, 168, no. 5,143, 
$.t.). 

36 He was a member of the caravan that triggered the battle of Badr on its return frem 
Syria (Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 427: Waqidli, Mapbazi, t, 28. Both mentien Makhrama b. 
Nawfal as anether participant). 

5 Zam'a's mat jar was Syria (Ibn Elabih, Mfurammaq, p. 485). Abd Jahl's son was killed 
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Qurashis going to Syria with Meccan caravans.3* The Muhàajirün knew 
the way to Yathrib because their caravans used to pass it on their way to 
Syria3? The Prophet saw Meccan caravans between Mecca and Syria on 
his night journey to Jerusalem, and he himself continued to send mer- 
chandise there after the 5ijra.* Qurashi caravans going te and from 
Syria are well known from his attempts to intercept them. One such 
triggered the battle of Badr, and others were captured at Qarada and 
‘Is Accerding to Waeidi and the sources dependent on him, numer- 
ous other campaigns of the Prophet were also aimed at Qurashi caravans 
travelling between Mecca and Syria, with increasing success.*? There 
was a Qurashi diaspora in Syria. Thus IIishim is said to have settled 
Qurashis in the quzá of Syria.*5 One Qurashi spent a whole year in 
Syria, while another spent ten.** Yet another is said by way of insult 


by a lionin the Hawrán, wherehehadgone fer trade (Baladhuri, Assãb, t, 131). Elsewhere 
itisason of Abū Lahab (with or without Abū Lahab himself) whe cacounters alion on a 
trading journey in Syria, though not always in the Ilawran (Abū Nu'aym, Da/Z'ii. pp. 
389 ff. Mà wardi, A'"]m, p. 107; Llassán b. Thabit, Diwan, t, 249 f; n, 310, dd n0. 249:1) 
but there were alse some who made him trae at Elubásha to the south ef Mecca rather 
than in the Lawran (;5id., u, 5 10). 

?* Cf. Iba Habib, Menemmag, pp. 173, 441, wherea Tamimi goes to Syria with Qur- 
ashis, and Qurashis who have gone to Syria with /u/rfs become embroiled with Tamimis 
on the way. 

 Baládhuri, Aj25, 1, 257. 

+ Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 267 and 975 f., where the merchandise is sent with Dihya b. 
Khalifa, who is plundered b y juclham, triggering Zayd b. LHáricha'sexpeditiun against the 
latter; cf. Wagidi, Magbāzi, n, 564, where merchandise belonging to the Companions is 
sent with Zayd b. Hlaritha, who is plundered hy H'azàra, triggering che campaign against 
Umm Qirfa. 

* Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 427 ff: W3qidj, Magbézt, 1, 19 ff. If we ge by Waqidr^s ac- 
ceunt, there was not a single Meccan who did not have a trading interest in Syria, every 
Qurashi, indeed every Qurashi woman who owned anythingat all, having contributed to 
this caravan (ibid. , p. 27). Fer Qarada and “Is, see above, ch. 4, no 1. 

u Thus Hamza’s expedition to the coast and the raids of Kharrar, Abwa’, Buwat, and 
"Ushayra were all triggered hy Qurashi caravans, accerding to Waqidi, who here as so 
often knows more than Ibn Ishaq (Waqidi, Afaebzi, t, o, 11 E; cf. Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 
419, 421 £). No fighting teok place and no caravans were captured in any of these raids, 
but later the Muslims captured practically every Qurashi caravan, as we are told in con 
nection with another episode unknown to Ibn Ishaq, the second raid at "js(Waqidi, Magh- 
azi, 1, 627). One such caravan coming from Syria was imcrcepted by aine recent ‘Absi 
converts (Ibn Sa'd , Z'abagar, 1, 296, citing Wadidi). 

a See above, pp. 169 f. 

4+ That is, Aban b. Sa'id (fbn Hajar, fda, 1, 181, no. 776, s.v. Bakka'). 

+ That is Umayya, who is said to have left Mecca after losinga menaf ara with Hashim, 
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to have worked as a caravaneer in the Balqa’.# And there was no lack of 
Qurashis for 'Uthmàn b. al Huwayrith to round up in Syria at the time 
of his unsuccessful political ambitions. 

We are also given some information of how they went there#® and 
where they went. One terminus was Gaza, visited by Hashim and later 
by Abū Sufyán and other members of ‘Abd Manaf. Another was 
Busra (Bostra), the site of a famous fair at which Mubammad himself is 
said co have traded once as Khadija's agent.s* The Meccans are also de- 
scribed as having visited Ayla and Adhri'àt.5' They do not seem to have 
frequented Jerusalem, and the evidence for thcir presence in Damas- 
cus is somewhat feeble;53 but they are sometimes said tohave gone as far 


thus starting the enmity between Umayyads and Hashimites (Ibn Sa'd, Taéagzt, 1, 76; 
[bn Elabib, Afunammeg, p. 106; Ibn Qutayba, Maarif, p. 139; Abil-Baqa’, Managib, fol. 
123; cf. abase, ch, 4, n79). 

+ Elassán b. Thabit, Divis. ne. 206:2 (ed. Hirschfeld ccix, 2). 

+ Ibn Habib, Munammag, p. 180: .Abü'l Baga’, Maaágib, fol. 11a. Thestery in Agüri, 
|, 243, would also testify te a @urashi diaspera in Syria if"Sharat" were neta mistake for 
“Sarat” (cf. helow, n92) 

+" Derails abour the routes fellowed are preffered hy Wacyidi, Maghdst, 1, 28; 11, 627; 
Bakri, Mu jum, pp. 416, 550, 5. vv. Radwa, al- Ma'raqa; Suyüti, cing ‘Ikrima sia Ibn Abi 
Hátim (cf. above, n2); cf. also Lammens, Mecque, pp. (42 ff. 

* Waàqidi, Magbazl, t, 28. 200; cf. above. n21, fer Abū Sufyan; above, p. rie, for 
Háshim. 

» On the fair, sce Marztiqi, Azmina, li, 169 f; on Muhammad’s visits, both as a child 
and as an agent ef Khadija, sec the references given below, ch. 9. Talha also visited Busra, 
a traditional site for dala al-nubuwwa steries (cf. aheve, 134). On the tewn itself, see EP, 
3.v. Bosra. 

s They went by the coastal reute via Ayla to Palestine in the winter and via Busr& and 
Adhrii'àt in the summer, according to ‘Ikrima cited by Suyati (above, nzo), cf. also Wa 
qidi, Maghazi, lL 28. 

so A late dala il story has it that Umayya b». Abi'l Salt al- Thaqafi went te “Gaza er Je- 
rusalem,” apparently accompanied by Abū Sufyàn (Ibn Kathir, idaya, u, 224). But Wā- 
qid? would only admit Gaza (cf. below, n54), and the absence of Jerusalem from the tra- 
ditions on Meccan trade is striking. 

38 [n a variant version of the story referred tein the preceding nete, Abū Sufyan and 
Cmayya b. AbT] Salt go en a trading journey ce Syria, which takes themall the way to 
the Ghawta of Damascus, where they stay for cwe months (Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, 11, 220 ff., 
citing [bn "Asalur; Ibn “Asakir, Tahdbib, m, ots ff.). 1t was in the Hawràn that a Qurashi 
trader eneountered a lien accerding to some (above, n37), and it is implicd that Abd al 
Rahman b. Abi Bakr's crade took bim w Damascus Vighani, xvu, 359 f). Walid b. al 
Mughira is said to have owed money to a bishop of Damascus by the name of Muqaw qis 
(sic), hut elsewhere hc ewes it tethe bishop of Najtàn (Ibn Habib, Manannnag, p. 226; Kis- 
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north as Jordan,54 and Jacob of Edessa has Mulsammad trade in not only 
(Provineia) Arabia, Palestine, and Phoenicia, but also Tyre, a city that 
is not mentioned in Muslim accounts of Meccan trade at all.5 @n the 
whole, it is the desert towns and districts in the triangle formed by 
Gaza, Ayla, and Busrd that get thcattention in the Islamic tradition, not 
the Hellenized cities of the coast and thcir hinterland. 


EGYPT 


From Syria, Hashim is suppesed to havc gone to Ankara on occasion;** 
but whatever lies behind this claim, it is not repeated in connection with 
the later Meccans.*? There is, however, a fair amount of evidence link- 
ing them with Egypt. Thus ‘Amr b. al-/As is said tohave sold perfume 
and leather there, as mentioned already.** Safwan b. Umayya is sup- 
posed to have devoted himself exclusively to trade with this country.59 
Mughira b. Shu'ba once went to Egypt for trade together with other 
"T haqafis and Qurashis.© Gne version of the Eludaybiyya treaty envis- 
ages the Mcccans as passing through Medina on their way to Syria and 


ter, "Some Reports,” p. 73, citing Zubayr b. Bakkar); and elsewhere still it is a Vhaqafi 
whoowes money to him (Ibn Hishám, Leben, p. 273). À governor of Damascus is said once 
to have acred as judge in a dispute between cwo Arabs, but neither was a Qurashi (Bala- 
dhuri, Azs, 1, 282). Watt's claim that the Meccans traded with Damascus and Gaza in 
the summer and the Yemen in the winter would seem to rest on his own exegesis of Sarat 
Quraysh (cf. Ets... Kuraysh; compare also Watt, Mubammad, Prephetand Statesman, p. 1). 

s They traded in Palestine and Jordan, according to Muqatil, Tafsir, Fol. 253a; and it 
was also in Jordan that Umayya spent his exile, according to Ahū'l-Baq3’ (above, ch. 4 
n70). Wagidi, on the other hand, is explicit that they, er at least the members ef "Abd 
Manaf. did net go beyond Gaza (Maghàzi, i, 208). 

55 Guidi, Chromca Minora, p. 326 = 250. 

** [bn Sa'd, 7 abagát, 1, 75. 

5: They are somecimes said to have traded in Riim (cf. che references given abeve, ch. 1 
nro; ahove, n20; below, n72), and Lammens takes Rüm to mean Anatolia ("République 
marchande," p. 26,0n the basisofthe refercnee citedbelow, n72). But presumahly it sim- 
ply means the Byzantine empire in general. Conceivably, Háshim's cenncetions with ^n- 
kara arise from the fact that members of the Arab tribe of [yad were helieved to have set 
tled there (Agbóni, xxu, 358). 

s Kindi, Governors, pp. 6f. 

59 Cf. above, 22. 

* Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhuri, Assab «-arbráf, fel. 1,215 1. 31 (I owethis reference vo 
Dr. G. M. Hinds). 
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Egypt.“ And Egypt replaces the Yemen in one version of the #éf-tradi- 
tion on [ashi and his brothers.5* Given that 'Amr's visit to Alexan- 
dria is apocryphal, we have no infermation on where they went. One 
would expect them tohave visited Sinai, a curiously familiar place in the 
Qur'án,$ as well as the eastern desert; but how much further they went 
is an open question. 


Tue YEMEN 


The Yemen is generally described as the secondmost important matjar, 
place of trade, of the Meccans. Thus the two journeys mentioned in 
Surat Quraysh are commonly identified as journeys to Syria and the 
Yemen,* though the Yemen is sometimes omitted in favour of two jour- 
neys to Syria or one to Fgypt or te E.thiopia.5: Individual Qurashis men- 
tioned as having trading relations with the Yemen include Hashimites 
such as ‘Abd al-Muttalib (whose journeys are not, however, explicitly 
identified as trading journeys), 'Abbás b. “Aled al-Muttalib*? and Ibn 
"Abbàs,** but above all Makhzümis: Abū Rabi'a b. al Mughira,“ Walid 


5 Tabari, Jami’, xxvi, $5 (22 48:35) 

** Suhayli, Red, t, 48 (where the countries involved are Syria, Persia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia); similarly Jabiz in Kister, “Mecca and Tamim,” p. 137 (Byzantium, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia). 

98 Cf. 23:20; 95:2 (the rest of the attestations refer co the Sinai of Moses). 

^s Cf. Muqaul, Tafsir, fol. 253a; Tabart, fam", xxx, 199; Qumni, Tafsir, u, 9. 444; Ibn 
Habib, Munammag, p. 262, citing Kali; “Abdallah b. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, Ua’! mush- 
kilal quran, p. 319; and numerous others. 

és Cf. above, n20. For Egypt replacing the Yemen, see above, n62. For identification of 
the two riblas ae journeys to Syria and Ethiopia, see Ya'qübi, Ta'rikb, 1, 280; “Abd al 
Hamid b. Abi"l-Elusayn [bn Abi'l-Eladid, Sar nabj al-balagba, in, 457, citing Zubayr b. 
Bakkàr; above, a22 (where Safwan's view is ef exegetical origin). 

wi Cf. IbnElabib, Munammag, pp. 123,164 f., $38 f.: Azraqi, Makka, p. 99; Agbani, xvi, 
75; Ibn Qutayta, Ma'anif, p. 241, where he goes te the Yemen and stays witha king who 
tells him abair hair dye. or with seme ‘azie who predicts the Prepher, or goes to con- 
grarulate Sayfb. Dhi Yazanou thecxpulsion of the Ethiopians, receiving more predictions 
of the Prophet. That some of these journeys were envisaged as trading journcvs is implied 
by Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, u, 251; Abū Nu'ay m, Dalil, p. 8, where he goes to the Yemen 
fi riblat al-sbitd', this time to get predictions and advice from a rabbi. 

^ [le weuld ge to the Yemen for the purchase of perfume (Tabari, Ta'rikh, ser. 1. p. 
1462). A lengthy dat al-nubuwwa stery has him go te the Yemen together with Abū 
Sufyän (A gbáni, vi, 340). 

55 A gbàni, v1, 349- 

* Azraqi, Makka, p. 175. 
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b. al-Mughira,*° Fakih b. al Mughira,;: Hisham b. al-Mughira and his 
sons,” as well as ‘Abdallah b. Ab? I-Rabt'a?: and ‘Umara b. al-Walid.74 
Makhz.ümis are also associated with the Yemen, as well as Ethiopia, in 
other ways.?5 Deid'il al-nubuwwa steries in which Aba Sufyan visits the 
Yemen can presumably be rejected," but other Qurashis are occasion- 
ally scen on trading journcys in che Yemen, toe.? Explicit mention of 
caravans travelling between Mecca and the Yemen for purposes of trade 
is nonetheless rare.;* 

There is alsolittle explicit information on where the traders went. Ibn 


7 He was one ofthe @urashi teaders who returned ina caravan from the Yemen (thus 
Ibn Llabib, Munammag, p. 163)or from Ethiopia via the Vemen(thus ibid, p 246; Hassãn 
b. Thabit, Diwan, p. 265); and the bishop of Najtàn is saic.to have owed him money 
(above. n53). 

7 He, tee, wasa member ofthe caravan that returned from either che Yemen er Ethio- 
pia (Ibn Habib, Munammag, pp. 163,246 €) 

? Hisham b. al-Mughira met his wife, Asma’ bint Mukharriba, while staying at 
INajrán, presumably as a trader (J3aladhiri, 447545, t, 209; cf. Kister, “Some Reports,” p. 
64, where he appears among Meccan tracers in San‘a’). Trading with a Ram wal ubbüsb 
is attested For his two sons in poetry (Goldzilier, “Hutey’ a," p. 520, xxx, 6 £.; the schel ast 
adds Persia, though not the Yemen). 

n Me traded with the Yemen and sent perfume to his mother, Asma’ bint Mukharriba 
(shohad married Ahù Rahi'a on the end of the mariage mentioned in the preceding 
note); she would sell it in Medina. He also had a large number of Ethiopian slaves (Agbzni, 
1, 64 £.). 

74 He is said to have gone 10 either Syria or the Yemen with "Urar as his hireling (Ihn 
Elabib, Munammag, p. 147); but he is more strongly associated with Ethiopia. 

3 Huhayra b Abi Wahb fled to Najran after theconquest, presumahly because he had 
cennections there (Raladhuri, Assad, t, 362; m, 41; Wáqidi, Magtazi, uw, 842). ‘Ikrima b. 
Abi Jahl also ficd to the Yemen, according to some, with the intention of crossing from 
there to Ethiopia (below, nio@). “Umara b. al-Walid traded in Ethiepia (below, ne6), and 
there w asa dar af ‘uldj at which Ethiopians were to be found in thc Makhzümi quarter in 
Mecca (below, n104). The Makhzümis who are said to have returned from the Yemen in 
one version are said to have returned from Ethiopia in che other (above, nn7o f.); and 
though one Makhzimi is asseciated with the Yemen, it is Ethiopian trade that is attested 
for his sens (above, n72). In a nuncommercial vein, Makhzümis and others are said to have 
gene to the Yemen and to have run eut of water in what appears to be a variant on the 
theme of the digging ofthe well (Aghéni, xv, 19; cf. below, ch. 9, p. 223). 

** Cf. above, n67; cf. theeven moreelaborate story in lon "Asákir, fabdd7b, im, 118 f; 
Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, n, 223, 224, where he alternates between Syriaand the Yemen 

7 Cf. Ibn Habib, Munammag. pp. 140, 163, 24€. 

78 Apart from the caravan rerurníng from either the Yemen or Ethiopia and those in 
which Abū Sufyan are suppesed io have gone, i have not come across any (cf. above, 
n067, 7af. , 76). 
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al-Kalbi's Zaf-tradition merely bas Muttalib (who does in the Yemen 
what Hashim does in Syria) dieon his way to the Yemen in the nonde- 
script place of Radmin”? and contrary to what one might expect, they 
are not attested at Aden, the major Yemeni emporium and the ultimate 
source of Yemeni perfume at the time.*» San‘a’ is usually mentioned in 
political rather than commercial centexts.*' A man from San‘a’ is on 
record as having owed money to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and one version of 
the story of the desecration of Abraha's church places Qurashi mer- 
chants in this city." But one of the rival versions places the events in 
Najràn," and here we are on firmer ground. Thus it was in Najránthat 
Hisham b. al-Mughira settled, and te Najràn that Hubayra h. Abi 
Wahb fled after the conquest of Mecca, just as it was to the bishop of 
Najràn that Walid h. al-Mughirao wed money, according to some.* All 
three men were Makhzümis. ‘Abd al-Muttalib is supposed to have heen 
a friend of the bishop of Najràn,* and he also had a Jewish protégé (jar) 
from Najran who used to trade in the markets of Tihàma.'^ It is Najrin 


m Cf. Bakri, Mv';am. pp. 405. 695, s.vvc. Radmin, Ghazza; Yaqüt, Zuldan, n, 772 f., 
s.vv. Rudà', Radnün; iv, p. 933, s.v. Wa'lán. 

* Cf. above, ch. 4, no. 3. 

?: tis identified asthe capital of Abraha and other Abvssinian rulers of the Yemen (Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, pp. 36. 43); and it was here, mere precisely to Qasr Ghumdan, that Qu- 
raysh (led by ' Abd al-Muttalib) and others went tocongraruiate Sayf h. BhiYazanon the 
expulsion of the Abyssinians (Ibn Habib, Munammag, pp. 538 EE; Agbani, xvn, yvi ff; 
Azraqi, Makka, pp. 98 ff.; Abū Nu'aym, Dela, pp. 56 ff.). But chere is no acceunt of 
Meccans visiting its fair, for all that it was ene of some importance; cotton, saffron, dye 
stuffs, cloth, and iron were exchanged there, according to Marzüqi (‘zmina, n, 164), 
cloaks, beads, and skins according to @alqashandi (Subh, 1, 411), and Tawhidi (zia, 
p. 85). 

*: Kister, “Some Reperts," p. 75, and p. 64, citing Nihāyat al-irab. Alternatively, it was 
a group of Kinánis whe dcsccrated ^braha's church here (Jon Habib, Afunammag, p. 68), 
the Kindnis in question being intercalaters enraged by Abraba's propnsed diversion of the 
pilgrimage (Abü Nu'aym, Dala’il, pp. 107 f., citing Ibn Ishaq and others; Ibn Hisham, 
Leben, pp. 2 eff.). 

43 Kister, "Some Reperts," p. 68; Abu Nu'aym, Bal2'?/, p. cot. This story in its turn 
seunds likea variant ofthe one in which Ethiopians are robbed in Mecca (below, ch. 6, p. 
143; and note that though the looting takes place in Najràn, the victim (Abraha’s grand 
son, who had been on pilgrimage to Mecca in apparent ignorance of /^braha's propased 
diversion of the pilgrimage) complains of what has happened to him in Mecca 

s Above, nn70, 72, 75. 

*s Kala‘, /&5/2", p. 241 (vet another dalZ'i/ story). 

*^ lbn Habib, Afunanimag, p. 94; similarly Balàdhuci, Ansdéé, t, 72 f.. but without men- 
tion ef the Najrani origins ef the Jew. 
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that 1s mentiened in the ene passage suggestive of where the Meceans 
ebtained their Yemeni perfume," and they ceuld certainly have bought 
their Yemeni clething there, teo.*5 It was to the tribe of Murad in the 
Najràn area that they were reputed to have seld donkeys.*s They were 
also reputed to have seld them te Daws efthe Sarat, and it seems to have 
been from Baws and other tribes ef the Sarat that they ebtained their 
Ethiepian slaves. Abū Sufyàn had an important Azdi ally (52/5) from 
the Sarat, and Qurashi traders were apparently numereus there.?: 
Qurashi traders also visited the annual fair at Hubàsha, six days’ jeurney 
te the seuth ef Mecea in the territory ef Barig, an Azdi tribe; seme ef 


% As mentioned already, Asma’ bint Mukharriba met Hisham b. al-Mughira at Najran 
(above, n72). What was she doing there? She was net a native of Najran, her father being 
2 Tamimiand her mother a Dakriy ya, and she was a widow when Hisham met her (Bal- 
édhurt, Ansdé, 1, 29). Presumably, then, she was engaging in husiness (cempare Khadija, 
another widow whoengaged in trade, and Hind bint ‘Utba, a divorcee who did the same, 
cf. below, ch. 6, p. 133). After she had settled in Medina, her business was in perfume 
that she received from the Yemen (above, 1173). It is thuslikely that she received it from 
Najran. 

*5 The Prophet impesed an annual tribute of two thousand cloaks on the Najranis (Bal 
&dhurr, Fab, pp. 64 f£). 

= Abeve, ch. 4, ne. 6. 

» T hus Bilal is said to have been an Ethiopian mawallad(that is, non-Arab born in slav- 
ery in Arabia) frem the Sarat (Ibn Sa'd. Tadegat, tt, 232; Baladhuri, 47545, t, 184). Anasa 
was likewise a muwallad from the Sarat, whereas Abi Kahsha was one from the land of 
Daws (Baladhuri, Ansãb, t, 478), and “Amir b. Fuhayra was a mrewalled of Azd (ibid, p. 
(93). Nahdiyya was a muwa lledaaf B. Nahd b. Zayd, presumably the Yemeni rather than 
the Syrian greup ol thattribe Géid., p. 196; cf. Caskel, Ganrbura, n. s.v. Nahd b. Zaid). 
And it was at Hub4sha, a market located in Tihama, that a black slave girli was sold (above, 
ch. 3, nt70). 

+ Thatis Abū Uzayhir al Bawsi, whesc stery is given in full in Ibn Hablb, Afunammag, 
pp. 234 fief. also | {assan b. Tbabit, Diwan, n, 258 1f; Ion Hisham, Leben, pp. 273 ff. 
Abū Bakr also had a Soff from the Sarat (Ihn Sa'd, Tabagár, vut, 276). And note that the 
mawali, ptesuinahly freed men, of ‘Abd al- Dàr who claimed to be balifs of the latrer pre- 
sented themselves as Yemenisof Azd Gbid., p. 246). 

* CF. Aghant, u, 243. Here we are told that when Hisham b. al Walid killed Abü Uzay- 
hir al Dawsi, Abū Suf yán's above-memioned Sali, Quraysh sent serneone to the Sharat 
to warn man bibé min tupár @uraysh, while at the same timean Azdi went to warn his own 
people. It makes no sense that Qurashi traders in Syria should have been warned, while 
those in the Sarat would certainly have wanted to get out as soon as possible, so Sharat 
must here bea mistake for Sarat. Elsewhere we hear ofa Qurashi in the Sacat who was 
pursued by Dawsis on the news of the murder of Aba Uzayhir and who was saved by a 
woman whese house he entered (Baladhuri, Arsh, t, 1 36; [hn Hishaim, Leben, p. 276; Has- 
san b. Thabit, Drwén, 1, 263). 
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them bought cloth there.’ Trading in “the Yemen" would thus seem te 
have meant trading in the area between Mecca and Najran, on the 
fringes of the land occupied by Ethiopians and Persians, rather than in 
the Yemen itself. 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia is a problematic case. Itis identified asa Qurashi matjarof some 
importance in both Ibn al-Ka)bi's account and elsewhere;% yet there is 
practically no concrete evidence on the trade in question. One story has 
Qurashi traders return f rom Ethiopia via the Yemen, but some hold the 
traders in question never to have gone further than the Yemen.%5 An- 
other has ‘Umira b. al-Walid al-Makhzümi sail to Ethiopia with “Amr 
h. al- As for trade,” but the exegetical variants on this story make it re- 
flect political rather than commercial relations.» Yet another exegetical 


s Cf. below, ch. 7 n23. One Qurashi whe bought cloth there was [Jakim b. Hizim 
(Bakrr, Ale jam, p. 264). 

^ [t was a mat jar for @uraysh in which they found rifágban mi» al-rizg wa-amnan (Ta 
bari, /'a'rikb, ser. 1, p. 1, 181; similarly id., fami , 1x, 152, in connection with che Muslim 
migration there). A late version of the zlaf-uadition makes it che best land in which the 
Meccans traded (Kister, “Some Reperts.” p. 61, citing Nib&yer sl-irab). and Safwan b 
Umayya is credited with the view that Quraysh only settled in Mecca for the sakeof trade 
with Syria and Ethiopia (above, n2 2). "What is vour busirress and why do you come to me 
if you are not traders?" as the Najáshi asks the emissaries of @uraysh who came for the 
extraditien of the Muslims (Abu Nu‘ vm, Bali, p. 197). 

9: Abeve, n70 

* Agbant, ix, pp. 55 ff; Tbn Ishàq inthe recension ef Yünus b. Bukayr in Efarnidalláh, 
Sira, no. ai L 

y? The story in which “Amrand "Umára go to Ethiopia on trade is about a Don Juan 
who overreaches himself and is deneunced by ‘Arar to the Najashi. [t dees not at first 
sight have much to do with the account in which “Amr goes te the Najáshi to secure the 
extradition of che Muslims or the doublet in which he thinks of seeking refuge in Ethiopia 
itself. In all three, though, "Amr is brought together with the Najashi;and as Raven has 
demenstrated, the story about the Muslim refugees is an exegetical one spun around a 
Qur'ànic passage (3198) with material borrowed from that about "Umáira and ‘Amr. 
This is confirmed by the fact that some sources let ‘Umara and‘ Amr go tegctlier to Ethie 
pia to secure the extradition of the Muslims, letting ‘mära come toa sticky end on this 
rather than a separate occasion (thus Mus'ab b. ‘Abdallah al-Zubayrt, Kiab nasab Qu 
raysb, p. 322; Abū Nu'aym, Bal'il, pp. 196 ff., citing ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr; ETalabi, Siva, 
pp. 322 ff.; cf. alsothe discussion in Baladhurt, Az, t 232 f.). Raven could well be right 
that the story in which “Umra and "Amr go together for trade is the original one. it is 
certainly an excellent piece of storytelling. But all the stories involved could also be seen 
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story has a mawilé of B. Sahm, the clan of "Amr b. al- As, sail to Ethio- 
pia for tradein thecompany of two Christian traders from Palestine, but 
a variant version has the mawié go to Syria.** No doubt there will be 
other stories in the huge tradition; but the enthusiastic claim that "evi- 
dence for the brisk commercial intercourse between Mecca and Abys- 
sinia is everywhere” can scarcely be said to be cerrect.?? 

There ts no information on whcre the traders went in Ethiopia. The 
name of Adulis, the famous Ethiopian port, is unknown to the sources 
on pre-Islamic Arabia and the rise of Islam;"" and though all the stories 
on Qurashis in Ethiopia, be it as traders or as diplomats, involve the Ne- 
gus, the tradition also fails to mention Axum. In fact, it would seem to 
be wholly ignorant of Ethiopian place names. Hashim dies in Caza and 
Muttalib makes it to Radmin in Ibn al-Kalbi's z/2/-tradition, but their 
brother ‘Abd Shams is despatched in Mecca itself. 

How then are we to envisage the trade between Mecca and Ethiopia? 
@ne suggestion is that is was the Ethiopians who came to Mecca (or at 
least Shu'ayba) rather than the other way round.'?* Of Ethiopians in 


as diff crent elaborations of comuion material; and if this is so, all the evidence we areleft 
with is the commen theme that “Amr b. al^ Á s had dealings with the Najàshi (cf. W, Ra 
ven, “Some Islamic Traditions on the Negus of Ethiopia"). 

% Cf. above, ch. 4 nia. It is in Kalbi's version that he goes to Syria (Ibn ‘Asaikir, 
Ta’ rikh, x, 471), and in Muqatil's thathe sails co Ethiopia (ibid , pp. 4 71 £.). Sincethesilver 
cup that he carried was intended asa gift fur the king in Kalbr's account, one would assume 
that the journey was originally to Ethiopia: the Byzantine king did not reside in Syria, 
whereas Quarashi traders are presented as having frequented the Najasbi. But chen the 
non-Muslims who accompany him (and who are required fer the legal poirn) are twe Syr- 
ian Christians, Tamim al-Dari and anether, even in Muqitil's account, suggesting that 
both versions are cenflations ef earllier ones. The fact that the protagonist is a Sahmi (usu 
ally by wald) should probably be taken to link the stery to Ethiopia, though "Amr b. al- 
‘As, as has been seen, traded in Syria, toa. But then the pretagonist is a mawla of 
B. Hashim in Kalbi's versien, suggesting that there was once a story in which the joumey 
went to the Yemen. The evidence is thus somewhat slippery. 

* Skahid, “The Arabs in the Peace Treaty,” p. 191. 

** |tis truc that pre-Islamic and later peets mention ships known as 'adaw/i, and that 
thesc arc generally taken te be from Adulis (thus Lammens, Mecque, p. 380, with numer 
ous ref erenecs; Jacob, Beduinenleben, p. 149; Hourani, Seafaring, p. 42). But Muslim schel 
ars invariably identify then as coming from a port in Bahrayn (Bakri, Mu jam, p. 648; 
Vaqit, Buldan. m, p. 623, both s. v. ‘ Adawlà), an identification that would seem to go back 
to Asma'i (thus the scholiast in. Kuthay yir “Azza, Diwan, ti, 158). In view of the where- 
abouts of Tarafa, one ofthe carliest pocts to mentien these ships, this identification is 
likely tobe right. 

Cf. Lammens, L'A rabieeccident ale, p. 15; similarly Simon. “Hums etilaf,” pp. 223 f. 
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Mecca there is, in fact, some recollection. ‘Thus one story about the 
origins of Qusayy's fortune is that he killed and plundered an Ethiopian 
noble (azim) who had come to Mecca for trade.'*? One version of the 
story of how Mcccan trade came to an end has it that Ethiopians would 
bring foodstuffs to Jedda (sic) so that the Meccans no longer had to make 
their tiresome journeys to Syria." And the Makhzümi quarter in Mecca 
is said to havc had a dr a/-/u7 at which Ethiopians were to be found. '* 
Residues of Abraha's army arc alse supposed to have stayed behind in 
Mecca, working as craftsmen and shepherds.'*s Some, though not all, of 
these stories could be taken to reflect the presence in Mecca of Ethiopian 
free«lmen rather than free traders; and the tradition is at all events ada- 
mant that the Meccans visited Ethiopia itself, where they had dealings 
with its ruler. The suggestion that Ethiopian traders would visit Mecca 
thus docs not dispose of the problem. 

Another possibility would be that Mecean trade with Ethiopia was 
not a trade with Ethiopia at all, but rather one with the Yemen under 
Ethiopian rule. It is the same clan, Makhzüm, which is associated with 
trade in both Ethiopia and the Yemen; and given the dearth of infor- 
mation on the Ethiopia trade, it is odd that some sources should present 
Meccan trade as onc with Syria and Ethiopia, er Syris, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia, to the exclusion of the Yemen; if Pabasba here meant Abyssin- 
ians who happened to be in the Yemen rather than Abyssinia itself, the 
claim would be less odd.'** But though one source duly identifies the 
ruler from whom Quraysh obtained permission to trade in the Yemen as 
an Abyssinian, "? the tradition does not go so far as te confiate this ruler, 
or other iulers of the Yemen, with the Negus himself. Moreover, it in- 


" Jèn [Jabib, Munammag, p. 18. The alternative story is that he inherited the fortune 
ofa forcigner who had come to Mecca for the sale of leather (above, ch. 4 n5 1). Putting the 
two together, one might conclude that it was the Ethiopians who sold skins in Mecca 
rather than the Meccans who seld them in Ethiopia, a good example of the shapelessness 
of our evidence. 

m Above, alt. 

‘es Kister, “Some Reports,” p. 73, citing Fakihi. 

"* Azraqi, Makka, p. 97. 

"5 Cf. above, nn62, 65. The traditions identif ying the journeys asgoing to Syria, F.thio- 
pia, and the Yemen could be read in the same vein ([bn Sa'd, TaPagar, 1, 75; cf. Tha alit t, 
T bimár, p. vi$). 

'* Kister, “Some Reports,” p. 61, citing Nibáyat al-irab (Abraha). [n this version 
Hashim himself concludes all four agreements. 
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sists that Qurashis would cross the sea to get to Ethiopia. This solution 
is thus also unsatisfactory. 

A third possibility is that Quraysh would trade with Ethiopia as res- 
idents in the Yemen rather than as citizens of Mecca. Insofar as they 
went to Ethiopia, they must have done so via the Yemen. The Muhaji- 
rün are admittedly said to have sailed there directly from Shu'ayba; but 
they did so in ships, clearly foreign, that merely happened to put in 
there,'*? and it was to the Yemen that “Ikrima b. Abi Jahl fled after the 
conquest of Mecca with the intention, according te Tabari, of crossing 
to Ethiopia. + [t was also via the Yetnen that the above-mentioncd trad- 
ers in Ethiopia returned.'^ According to Wiqidi, ‘Ikrima embarked 
somewhere on the coast of Tihdma (rather than at Aden),"'! and this 
agrees well enough with the information on where the Meceans traded 
in the Yemen. Ail this and the fact that the same Makhzüm are associ- 
ated with Yemeni and Ethiopian trade could be taken to mean that Mee- 
can residents inthe Yemen participated in the local trade with Ethiopia, 
selling local rather than Meccan goeds in Ethiopia and distributing Ethi- 
opian goods locally rather than at the Meccan markets. The tradition 
does, of course, insist that it was Meccan rather than Yemeni leather 
goods that the Negus esteemed so highly, and generally thinks of the 
Ethiopia trade as conducted from Mecca itself; but this could be ex- 
plained away, and we certainly never see Qurashis distributing Ethio- 
pian goods at markets such as "Ukàz.''* If Qurashi trade with Ethiopia 
was conducted by a diaspora in the Yemen, it would be less odd that the 
tradition remembers nothing about it except the fact that it existed. 

Against this explanation must be set the fact that some accounts pres- 
ent the Ethiopia trade as an extension of Meccan links with Byzantine 
Syria rather than with the Yemen. Thus one version of the #é@/-tradition 
has it that it was the Byzantine emperor who obtained permission for 


t Cf. above, ch. : nie. 

nw Tabari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 1,640, citing Ibn Ishaq. Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 819, merely 
says that he went te the Yemen. Accerding te Waqidi, Maghdzi, u, 851, he embarked 
somewhere on the ceast of Tihama; Wàqidi does not say that his destination was Ethiopia, 
butthiscan presumably be taken for granted. 

‘te Cf, above, n70. 

m Cf. abeve, n109. 

ue Syrian, Egyptian, and Iraqi goods were sold at onc of the greatest fairs ever held at 
“Ukaz, but apparendy net Ethiopian ones (Marzüqr, 42922, u, 168). Of the caravan re 
turning from Ethiopia and/or the Yemen we are merely told that it carried the belongings 
@faJadhimi who had died in the Yemen (Ibn Elabib, Munammag, pp. 163, 246). 
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Quraysh to trade in Ethiopia.''} An isolated tradition claims that “Abd 
Shams, the traditional founder of the Ethiopia trade, died in Gaza on a 
par with his brother Hashim. 4 The maw/é who sails to Ethiopia with 
Christians from Palestine is presumably envisaged as setting out from 
Ayla."5 And ‘Amr b. al-‘As is supposed to have traded in Syria, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia alike. On the whole it seems reasonahle to dismiss 
this evidence as triggered hy, among other things, the well-known rela- 
tions between Byzantium and Ethiopia and to stay with the explanation 
of the Ethiopia trade as one conducted by a diaspora in the Yernen."'* 
But no solution seems to be exactly right. 

What makes the problem so intractable is the fact that Ethiopia is ex- 
traordinarily prominent from a political and religious point of view in 
the traditions on the rise of Islam. Ethiopia is here a land beyond the sea 
in which both Muslims and non-Muslims will seck refuge, and the ruler 
of which is familiar to all, though especially to the Muslims: he receives 
them, refuses to hand them over, and in due courseconverts to Islam as 
the only foreign ruler te accept Muhammad's invitation to adopt the new 
religion.'? This fits well with the fact that there isa large number of 
Ethiopian loan words in Arabic relating, above all, to things religious 


'5 Ibn Sa'd, T 4begár, t, p. 78. 

15 [ bid., tv, p. 19, where the bishop of Gazacemesto Muhammad at Tabük and tells 
tim that balaka “ind? Hashim swa- "Abd Shams wa bumá t üjiran wa-hadbifi amwdlubuma. Vhis 
isoneout of several traditions in which Hashim is presented as having been active shortly 
before the Prophet ‘Uhus au account referresl to already (above, nit 15, 107) presents him 
as having negotiated with Jabala b. Ayhain in Syria, that is, the last Ghassánid king whe 
died in exile after che Muslim conquest of Syria, though the ruler en the Persian side is 
Kavadh (d. 531)! The same account has Hashim negotiate with Abraha, who also fleur- 
ished toe late (c. 540), especially if we consider thatthe Islamic tradition credits him with 
an expeditien against Mecca in Muhammad’s year vf birth (about 570). But Ibn Sa'd, Ta 
bagat, 1, 75, similarly cites Kalbi as saying that Hashim regetiated the treaty between Qu 
raysh and Heraclius (cl. 641)! Chronologically, the tradition is completely at sea. 

"5 CE. abeve, n98. 

“6 Seme ef the evidence could be dismissed on other grounds. Thus the fact that the 
maid Sails to F.thiepia in the company of Syrian Christians ceuld well bea result of con 
(lation (cf. above, n98). ' 4mr's trade in Egypt (above, 158) is probably generatcd by the 
fact that he was the cenquecer ef Egypt; and his links with Eshiopia can also be queried, 
as will be seen: the “Amr with whem the wadition asseciates the Najashi is net alvvays 
identified as “Amr b. al-'As (cf. below, ch. 9, pp. 2. « f.). He might thus have traded in 
Syria alone (above, 136). 

^ See fer example, Tabari, Tz rib, scr. 1, pp. 1,568 ff. 
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(though many or most could in principle be south Arabian, 100).' '* But 
it is noteasyto say whatsort of histerical relations this evidencc reflects. 
It is customary to explain it with reference to commercial links, a ven- 
erable approach inasmuch as early Muslim scholars did the same.’ * But 
hardly any of the loan words are commercial terms; the overwhelming 
majority entered Arabic via the Qur'an, for allthat Muhammad neither 
traded in Ethiopia nor went there as a refugee; and practically nothing 
is known to the tradition about the trade that they are suppesed te re- 
Hect. It would thus appear misguided to stretch such evidence as we 
have on trade in order to explain the mysterious Ethiopian link, this link 
being more likely to explain the evidence on trade when or if it is iden- 
tified. Meanwhile, one can only say that however we arc to cnvisage 
Qurashitrade with Ethiopia, it is unlikely to have played a major role in 
the Meccan economy. 


IRAQ 


That leaves us with Iraq. Ibn al Kalbi's f/a-tradition asserts that the 
Meccans traded regularly there, and there is some concrcte evidence in 
support of this clam. Thus one story has Abū Su fyān accompany a car- 
avan of Qurashis and T haqafis to Iraq,'** while another displays him as 
a trader at ]Hira.'? It was also Abū Sufyan and/or Safwan b. Umayya 
who accompanied the caravan intercepted by the Muslims at Qarada. "* 
Hakam b. Abir'l-Ás oncc went to Hira for the sale of perfume. And 
Musáfir b. Abi “Amr went there to earn money for a dower, engaging 
in trade, according to sorne, though others have it that he chose theeas- 


»* Nüldeke, Nexe Beitráge, pp. 31 ff. The autherity for the point that many ef them 
could equally well be seuth Arabian is Professor A.F.L. Beeston (persenal communica- 
tion). 

us Cf. Tabari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 1.18, citing Hisham b. "Urwa on the Ara to Ethio- 
pia, explained with reference tothe factthat Ethiopia was a matjar of Quraysh. 

u» Aghani, xut, 206, citing Haytham b. ‘Adi; cited from the Agni tegether with an 
other version in [bn Liajar, /sa£a, v, 192 f., no. 6,918, s.v. Ghaylin b. Salama; an almest 
identical versior. is given by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Khatib al Iskafi, Lurf at zadbir, 
pp. 71 f. (I owe the[ast twe references to Professor M. J. Kister.) 

?* Aghéni, XX, 52, citing Nawfali. 

433 Abeve, ch. 4, no. 1. 

3 Agbani, xvi, 369, citing Ibn al-Sikkit and others. 
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ier methed of asking Nu'màn h. al-Mundhir for help.'** And according 
te In al-Kalbi himself, it was Qurashis trading with Eira who brought 
2andaqa to Mecca.'*5 All the individuals mentioned arc Umayyads, and 
the only destination seems to have been Llira.?* The if-tradition add s 
ne place names, despatching Nawfal, the founder of the Iraqi trade, at 
Salman on the route te [raq in Arabia itself. Some sources, hewever, 
add details on the relations that obtained between Quraysh and the 
tribes along the route in question." 

The trouble with these accounts is that they arc so contradictory as to 
cancel one another out. Thus Ibn al-Kalbi claims that Nawfal obtained 
permission from thc Persian emperor (or the king of Hira) for Quraysh 
to trade in Iraq; but the story that has Abū Sufy4n accompany a caravan 
of T haqafts and Qurashis to Iraq makes Abū Sufyan exclaim that this is 
a dangerou s undertaking because the Persian has zotgixcn them permis- 
sion to trade in his land, which is no mat jar tothem. "* Similarly, Ibn al- 
Kalbi claims that Nawfal concluded i4f-agreements with the tribes on 
the way to Iraq, thereby obtaining safe passage for Quraysh; but other 
sources (themsclves dependenton lon al-Kalbi) have it that Quraysh en- 
joyed automatic inviolability among most of thc tribes along the Iraq 
route, either because Mudar and their allies respected their dircct and 
indirect ties of kinship with Quraysh or because they regarded Quraysh 
as holy men. "° And both claims arc contradicted in their turn by the 
story of Elakam b. Ab7'L‘As, for Hakam sought jiwar from one of these 


*4 Abani, (x, $0, §2 (he went w Hira, he went to ask Nu'man’s help, he went to 
Nu'raán to acquire money fer a dewer); Mus'ab, Naab Ouraysh, p. 136 (he went to Elira 
for trade and died "inda I-N« man). 

*5 G. Monnot, "1. Histoiredes religions," p. 29, citing Ibn al-Kalbr's AMatbàlibal- arab. 

#6 Traditions in which Qurashi traders go elsewhere in Iraq are not known to me, but 
there is one in which such a trader visits Persia proper. In explanation of Sūra 31:5 (c2- 
min al-nà man yasbtari labia lLbodi rb), Kalti and Muyatil inform us that Nadr b. al-Mārith, 
a member of ‘Abd al- Dr, used to gossa trader 10 Persia, where he houghi Persian stories 
(however that is to he envisaged); he would tell these stories to Quraysh back in Mecca, 
saying that whereas Muhammadtold them of 'Ad and Thamüd,he could tellthem about 
Rustum, Isfandiyar, aod the Persian emperors (Wabidi, Ashab, p. 259). One weuld 
scarcely wish to pestulate the existence of a Qurashi trade with Persia on the basis of this. 

"r Ten Habib, Afubabbar, pp. 164 f; Marzüqi, Acmina, M, 162, both frum [bn al-Kalbi. 

"* Above, nizo. This contradiction was first noted b y Simon, “Ltums ecilaf’, p. 228. 

9? Above, ni27. Jtis Marzixji who attributes inviolahility to them ongrounds of their 
connection with the sanctuary, 
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allies of Mudar on his way to Iracj, or, in other words, he made ed bec 
arrangements for his safety on the way in equal ignorance of Qurashi 
iláfs and Qurashi inviolability ameng the tribes in question. 3° Further, 
we are told that when Quraysh took the route through the territory of 
Rabi'a, they would be escorted by the sons of “Amr b. Marthad, the 
chief of Qays h. "Cha'laba, from Bakr b. Wa'il, thereby obtaining safe 
passage. 3' This is perhaps compatible with the existence of i/af-agree- 
ments (though hardly with inviolability). But Aba Sufyan and Safwan 
b. Umayya seem to have been ignorant of this arrangement, given that 
they were ata loss at what to do when Muliammad forced them to take 
their caravan to Syria via the route to Iraq; and when a solution to their 
problem was proposed in the form ofa guide from Bakr b. Wa'il, who 
presumably served as their guarantor of safety as well, the guide in ques- 
tion was not a son of ‘Amr b. Marthad, but an unknown man by the 
name of Furat b. Flayyàn."? 

The tradition thus asserts both that the Meccans had rcgular com- 
mercial relations with Efira and that they did not. Presumably then they 
did not. For one thing, the tradition is more likely to have credited the 
Meccans with a fictitious matjar than to have denied them an historical 
ene. For another, the assumption that they did not have regular com- 
mercial relations with this area seems to be the prevailing one. The Qar- 
ada story presupposes that Quraysh did not trade in Iraq; Abt Sufyan 
explicitly says as much as leader of the Qurashi-Thaqaff caravan; and 
Iakam b. Abr'-'Ás jiugr implies the same. Apart from Ibn al-Kalbi, 
no exegetes mention Iraq or Persia in explanation of the two (or two sets 
ef) journeys mentioned in the Qur'àn. The descriptions of Qurashi re- 
lations with Mudar and Rabi'a along the Iraq route are given in connec- 
tion with their visits to Dümat al- Jandal (modern Jaw£), and it is neither 
said nor implied that they used to centinue to lira. The stories that de- 
pict Abū Sufyàn and Musáfir as traders in Eira have variants in which 
the trade is omitted, and the same is true of Ibn al-Kalbi's account of 


29 Above, n123. The tribe from which he sought jiwér was 'layyi', explicitly men- 
tioned by Ibn Habib and Marzuqi as an ally: of Mudar that respected che iovielabilit y of 
Quraysh. 

2) Above, 0127. 

42 Cf, above, ch. 4 nnt4 f. 

33 For Musáfir, see above, n124. It is in cennectien with Musafir that we met Abt Su- 
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the spread of zadaqa in Mecca, a phenomenon of dubious historicity in 
itself. 34+ Naturally, there is no reason teassert that Qurashi traders never 
ventured across to Hira; but their visits must have been rare enough that 
it is meaningless to speak of a Qurashi trade with Iraq, a point that has 
in fact been made before, '35 


Meccan trade with foreign states was thus overwhelmingly a trade with 
Syria and its Egyptian neighbourhood, though commercial relations 
with the Yernen are also fairly well attested. By the Yemen, however, 
the sources seem to mean the area between Mccca and Najràn rather 
than the southernmost corner of the peninsula. From here, apparently, 
they would cross to Ethiopia, though precisely in what way they traded 
here is uncertain. They cannot be said to have had regular relations 
with Iraq. 


f yánat Hira, but itis only inone version that he is explicitly said 1e have gone there for 
trade(Agóani, 1x, pp. 5o, 52). 

‘ss Cf. abeve, ch. 2 n170. 

8 Bulliet, Comeland t be Wheel, pp 265 f. (= 040); Donner, “Mecca’s Food Supplies,” 
P. 255, withreference to the Qarada stor y. Cf. also J.M. B. Jones, “A? Sira al nabawiyya as 
a Source far the Ecenemic Flistery of Western Arabis at the Time of the Rise of Islam,” 
17 f. (where the absence ef Persia and lrag from the iZf-traditien is noted together with 
the Qarada story). 
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Wearenow ina position to propose three negative points about the Mec- 
can export trade. First, it was not a transit trade. Secend, it was not a 
trade of the kind that attracted the attention of the inhahitants of Egypt 
and the Fertile Crescent. Third, it was not a trade that presupposed con- 
trol of any trade routes in Arabia. 

The first point is easily substantiated. The Meccans are usually envis- 
aged as middlemen in a long-distance trading network. They are as- 
sumed to havc collccted goods, both native and foreign, in south Arabia 
and Ethiopia and to have transperted them to Syria and Iraq for redis- 
tribution within the Byzantine and Persian empires. But the goods that 
they sold inthe north were overwhelmingly of north Arabian origin, not 
south Arabian or Ethiopian, let alone Indian, Southeast Asian, or 
Chinese. Thcy did purchase perfume in south Arabia for resale further 
north. But for onc thing, most of it was sold in the Flijaz. rather than the 
Byzantine and Persian empires. For another, there is nothing to suggest 
that any Meccan goeds, be they perf ume or other, were destined for re- 
distribution withn these empires. ‘There was a market for Elijazi leath- 
erware, clothing, and Yemeni perfume in the cities and villages of south- 
ern Syria, perhaps even in Eira, but not in Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, or Ctesiphon. When Ibn al-Kalbi tells us that Hashim 
settled Qurashis in the towns and/or villages of Syria, he takes it for 
granted that the goods which they sold were intended for local con- 
sumption;' and this agrees with the way in which the Qurashi sellers of 
perfume are depicted.* And when we are told of Hind bint ‘Utba, the 
ex-wife of Abū Suf yàn, that she borrowed 4,000 dinars from the treas- 
ury in the time of “Umar and set off to trade in the land of Kalb, the 


' CF. above, ch. 5, pp 109 f. Thesame is implied by Hashim’s remark that it would be 
cheaper for the Syrians. Lammens nonetheless asserted that Qura vsh did not sell menu- 
(actured articles, but only raw materials that the Byzantine industry could net du without 
(Mecgue, p. 139). 

? Abeve, ch.4, no. 3 
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Arab tribe in southern Syria; we are hardly to take it that her commer- 
cial activities were radically different from those in which Khadija or 
Abū Sufyàn had engaged. The sources, in other words, assume the 
Meccans to have traded directly with private customers in southern 
Syria, not to have handed over their wares to wholesalers in Gaza or Da- 
mascus.* In short, Meccan trade is envisaged as an exchange of local 
goods. And this exchange is presented as having been conducted over- 
whelmingly within Byzantium and the Byzantine sphere of influence, 
notin thc Sasanid empire. 

As regards the sccend point, it is obvious that if the Meccans had been 
middlemen in a long-distance trade of the kind described in the second- 
ary literature, chere ought to have been some mention of them in the 
writings oftheir customers, Greek and Latin authors had, after all, writ- 
ten extensively abeut the south Arabians who supplied them with aro- 
matics in the past, offering information about their cities, tribes, politi- 
cal organization, and caravan trade; and in the sixth century they 
similarly wrote about Ethiopia and Adulis. The political and ecclesias- 
tical importance of Arabia in the sixth century was such that considera- 
ble attention was paid to Arabian affairs, too; but of Quraysh and their 
trading centre there is no mention at all, bc it in the Greck, Latin, Syr- 
iac, Aramaic, Coptic, or other literature composed outside Arabia be- 
fore the conquests. 

This silence is strikiog and significant. It is so striking that attempts 
have been made to remedy it. Thus we are told that Quraysh are indi- 
rectly attested in Pliny’s Dabanegoris regies that Ptolemy mentions 
Mecca undcr the name of Macorabia, a name supposed also to be re- 
flected in Pliny’s pertus Mecborbae, identified as Jedda (sic),7 and that Am- 
mianus Marcellinus likewise mentions Mecca, this time under the name 


> Fabari, Ta'rikh, ser. 1, pp. 2,766 f. Cempare rhe similar srery teld ibid. about Utba 
b. Abi Sufyan, whe had engage in trade as geverner efthe tribe ef Kinzna. 

* Netealso that che fact that Gaza wasa port goes unmentiened in the traditions on Mec 
can trade. 

* H. von Wissmann, “Makoraba,” with reference co Pliny, Natural Histery, v1, 15e. 

* Cf. A. Grohmann, "Makoraba," with reference te Ptolemy, Geography, vi, 7: 32 and 
earlier literature. This identification has been accepted by £F, sœ. Ka'ba. 

7 Thus Grohmann, “Makoraba.” citing Glaser with reference to Pliny, Natural History, 
vi, 15e. Von Wissmann, on the other haad, locates portus Mocborbaeopposite the island of 
Na'màn in the northern end of the Red Sea and finds Jedda in Ptolemy's Arga Kéme& 
(H. von Wissmann, *Madiama," col. 53e; id., "Makoraba"). 
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of Hierapolis.’ Ail these suggestions should be dismissed out of hand. 
Dabanegoris regio cannot be construed as *Dbà Bani Quraysh, “the (area) 
pertainiag to Bani Quraysh,” as von Wissmann would have it. l'or one 
thing, such a construction would be South Arabian rather than Arabic, 
the language one would haveexpected to be reflected here." For another, 
the expression "Banü Quraysh” is impossible, Quraysh being no patro- 
nymic: as a descent group Quraysh were Banü Fihr. But above all, Pliny 
locates the region in question in southeast Arabia, more prcciscly some- 
where lctwcen Ommana and the EHacdramawt;'* and the samc is true of 
portus Mecborbae, mentioned in the same passage. That places explicitly 
identified as southeast Arabian should have becn misconstrued as Qu- 
rashi domains says much about the intoxicating effect of Mecca on the 
source-eritieal faculties of otherwise sober scholars.'' So docs the iden 

tification of Ptolemy's Macoraba with Mecca, which has gained almost 
universal acceptance. It was first madc on the ground that the names 
were vaguely similar and the location vaguely right, Macoraba bcing as- 
sumed to reproducc a name such as Makka-Rabba, “Great Mecca.” But 
this is a most implausible construction," which has since been replaced 
by makrab or mikráb, meaning temple. But in the first place thc root rb 
does not denote holiness in Arabic, asopposed to South Arabian, so that 
once again the languagereflected would not be the one expected. In the 
second place, aname composed of the consonants mkk cannot be derived 
from the root rb.’ It follows that Ptolemy would be referring to a sanc- 


* Grohmann, "Makoraba," witb reference to Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii, 6: 47. 

? [n Arabic, of course, such a constructiun would mean "theowner of/the one endowed 
with B. Quraysh.” It is act impessible chat South Arabian (or for tbat matter Aramaic) 
was the ngua franca of the area at the time: but lingua francas do aot normally affect place 
names. 

' Pliny starts vi, 147. hy saying tbat "we will now describe the coast from Charax on- 
wards" and duly: praceeds via Gerrha to Ommana aod other ports on the Persian 
Gulf which he reaches in vi, 149, arriving in south Arabia with its Chatsamotizae and Sa 
baean frankincense in vi, 154. Huw then could vi, 150 refer to the coast near Mecca? 

1 Net that von. Wissmann was neted for his sobriety, hut Grobmann's identificau ons 
are no souader, and there are examples of even wilder preposals by earlier scholars in his 
“Makoraba.” 

** [t was jusufied with reference te names such as Rabbath-Moab or Rabbach-Ammon 
(cf. Grohmann, "Makoraba"^). Bur the paralícl is false inasmuch as these names are con 
structs, whereas Makka-Rabba is net. It wouddat all events have to be Makka at-rabba; but 
rabb is not used as an adjective in Arabic, nor is Mecca known as Makka al- kubrá. 

? [t is hard to share Rodinsow’s bclicfthat the name of Mecca could bederived from the 
South Arabian form behind Maceraba, "perhaps hy abbreviation" (Mebemmed, pp. 38 f.). 
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tuary town which was net called Mecca. Why then identify the two? 
Rescue attempts such as mikrab Makka, “the sanctuary of Mecca,” are no 
better than Makka-Rabba, for all that we clearly need some sort of ad- 
dition to account for the feminine form rcficcted in the Greek.'* The 
plain truth is that the name of Macoraba has nothing to do with chat of 
Mecca, and that the location indicated by Ptolemy for Macoraba in no 
way dictates identification of the two. '5 If Macoraba was located in an 
Arabic-speaking environment, its name is more likely to reflect an Ara- 
bic form such as *Mugarraba than a derivation from South Arabian érb, ‘$ 
if it was located among speakers of South Arabian, it cannot have bccn 
the city of interest to us; and if Ptolemy mentions Mecca at all, he calls 
it Moka, a town in Arabia Petraea. Naturally, there is no Mecca in 
Ammianus Marccllinus.' 


^ Cf. von Wissmann, “Makoraba.” A name suchasmikrabM akka would presumably be 
rendered in Greek with a final $ a rather than 6a; it is unlikely that Macoraba should repro- 
duce mi&ráb with just a feminine ending taken from Makka. Buhl, whe nightly notes that 
the name of Mecca cannor be deriv ed from the Scmitic word behind Macoraba, rcfersto 
Mecca's alternative name of Bakka, butthis clearly docs nat help (F. Buhl, as Leben Mu 
hammeds, p. 1030). 

's As von Wissmann asserts in his "Makoraba." Ptolemy locates Lathrippa at lengitude 
71, and this is accepted by von Wissmann as the longitude for Yathrib (cf. his Prelemaic 
map of northern Arabia in “Madama,” col. 528). But Macoraba is located at lengitude 73, 
or, in other words, twe degrees further east, giving it a location somewhere in the middle 
of Arabia insicad of near the coast (cf. the Ptolemaic map after Sprenger, Stevenson. and 
von Wissrnann in Groem, Frankincense, p. 86, where this locationis duly reproduced; and 
compare the actual relationship &ewvcen Mecca and Medina at p. 192). Naturally, Pliny’s 
longitudes and latitudes are inexact; butif they are inexact, ene cannot identify places en 
the basis ofthem alone. 

** Cf. Maqatib, a place ncar Medina, in Yaqit, Buldan, tv, 587,5... 

17 Prolemy, Geography, v, 17: 5 (this was drawn to my attention by M. A Ceok). 

“Cf, Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Geszarum Libri, xxm, 6: 47. Ammian us here lists 
seven civitates eximiae of Arabia Felix, that is, Geapelis, another five cities, plus Dioscuris 
(presumably ocotra). Grohmann noted that the five cities in question recur as metropoli 
in Ptolemy, where they are listed in the same order and followed by Droskoridous polis, oe 
(Geographia, vi, 7: 35-45). This suggested to him that Amm ianus and Ptolemy werc using 
the same list and that Ammianus’ Geapolis ought to be mentioned in Ptolemy, 100 He 
preceeded to find it there in the form of Makeraha, arguing that a variant reading of Gea- 
polis is Hierapolis, vr, in other words, that Ammiartus translated the name of the sanctu 
ary tewn where Ptolemy’ merely transcribed ir (Grohmann, "Makoraba"). l'hisconjeciure 
falls on the fact that Ptolemy mentions Geapolis under that very name (Gats polis, VI, 7: 
29). Hierapolis is thus a mistaken reading; and given that Makoraba is unlikely te have 
been Mecca, a refcrence te it weuld not have been a reference to Mecca, anyway. 
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That classical authors should have failed to mention Mecca and Qu- 
raysh is not a problem: why read them into Pliny and Ptolemy when it 
is authors such as Procopius, Nonnosus, and Syríac churchmen who 
ought to have referred to them? After all, we only make things worse hy 
postulating familiarity on the part of Greco-Roman authors with woth 
Mecca and Quraysh before they mattered, whereas neither was known 
after they had risen to commercial and political importance. It is the 
sixth-century silence that is significant, and this silence cannot be attrib- 
uted to the fact that sources have been lost, though some clearly have. '* 
The fact is that the sources written after the conquests display not the 
faintest sign of receynitien in their accounts of the new rulers of the Mid- 
dle East or the city from which they came. Nowhere is it stated that 
Quraysh, or the “Arab kings,” were the people who used to supply 
such-and-such regions with such-and-such goods: it was only Muham- 
mad himself who was known to have been a trader.?? And as for the city, 
it was long assumed to have leen Yathrib. Of Mecca there is no mention 
for a long time; and the first sources to mention the sanctuary fail to give 
a name for it, whereas the first source to name it fails to locate itin Ara- 
bia.'' facob of Edessa knew of the Ka'ba toward which the Muslims 
prayed, locating itina place considerably closer to Ptolemy's Moka than 
to modern Mecca or, in other words, toofar north for orthodox accounts 
of the rise of Islam; but of the commercial significance of this place he 
would appear to have been completely ignorant.?? Whatever the impli- 
cations of this evidence for the history of the Muslim sanctuary, it is 
plain that the Qurashi trading centre was not a place with which the sub- 
jects of the Muslims were familiar. 

Assuming that there was sucha thing as Qurashi trade, the silence of 
the sources must thus be explained with reference to the nature of the 
trade itself; and there is nothing in the Islamic tradition to suggest that 


‘9 Of Nonnosus' account, for example, only a short fragment survives in Photius. This 
account does mentien a sanctuary of major impertance; but the sanctuary isdescribed as 
enc active only inthe holy menths. ona par with "Ukaz and ether pilgrim fairs, so it is 
unlikely to have been acity, let alonca citycalled Mecca (cf. Nennosus in Phetius, Bréio- 
thèque, 1, 5 £). 

1° Cf, above, ch. 5 nig. 

" P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism, pp. 17: n8 (en the Continmatie Arabica, which gives 
Mecca an Abrahamic location between Ur and Harran), and 176 u48 (on the Khüzistani 
chronicle and Bar Penkayc, whe fail to give a name fer it). 

^ T bid., p. 173 n30. 
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it should have attracted attention outside Arabia: the sale of leather 
goods, woollens, and perfume in places such as Busrà and Adhri'at was 
not likely to make headlines. If Quraysh were traders, their commercial 
activities were of a kind conducted in this area since time immemorial. 


Ic follows that the traditional question of how and when the Meeeans 
gained control of the routes between the Yemen, Syria, Ethiopia, and 
Iraq is meaningless; and the sources do not, in fact, assert that they were 
in control of any route or dominated the export trade of any particular 
locality, let alone that they monopolized the export trade of Arabia at 
large. 


MECCA-SYRIA 


The route between Mecca and Syria, traditionally identified as the 
northern end of the incense route, is assumed by modern scholars to 
have been controlled by the Ghassanids, who must have been ousted by 
Quraysh. Thus Simon has it that the fifth clause of the peace treaty be- 
tween Byzantium and Persia in 56: furnishes decisive proof that the 
Ghassanids "actively pursued their commerce and without doubt eon- 
trolled the Syrian part of the incense route."*: But the clause in question 
ordersthe Arabs to bring their goods to Dara and Nisibis in upper Meso- 
potamia, forbidding them to smuggle their geods into the Byzantine and 
Persian empires by other routes.*¢ What it regulates is thus an east-west 
trade between the Arabs of the Syrian desert and their settled neigh- 
bours, not a north-south trade between Syria, Iraq, and Arabia; indeed, 
why shoulda north-south trade have figured in a treaty between Byzan- 
tium and Persia at all? Whatever the Ghassdnid involvement in the east- 
west trade, the treaty says nothing about their commercial policies in 
Arabia, and it neither proves nor implies that they werein control of any 
route. In fact we know nothing about the commercia! policies of the 
Ghassanids, and they are not presented as commercial competitors of 
Quraysh in the sources.” Ibn al-Kalbi’s zzf-tradition has it that it was 
^? Simen, "Hum: et ildf,” p. 226. 
Cf. Shahid, ‘The Arabsin the Peace Treaty," pp. 192 f. 


æ The story cited by Kister, “Mecca and Tamim,” p. 121, plays up Quraysh as true 
Arabs at the expense ef the Ghassanids, but reflects no commercial rivalry. 
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non-Arab traders who were ousted by Quraysh, not Ghassanids; and 
what Quraysh took over wasthe task of supplying Mecca with necessi- 
ties, not that of purveying luxury goods to the Byzantines. There simply 
is no evidence for a shiftfrom Ghassanid to Meccan control of the north- 
ern route. 

Qn the contrary, the tradition gives us to understand that numerous 
communities, both Arab and non-Arab, were commercially active in 
northwest Arabia sidc by side with Quraysh. Even Ibn al-Kalbi’s claim 
that Quraysh ousted non-Arab traders from Mecca is contradicted by 
other material. Traders from Syria are supposed to have visited Mecca 
after Qusayy's death,” and they were still there on the eve of Islam. 
Thus we are told that Byzantine traders were subject to tithcs on enter- 
ing Mecca? One Byzantinc merchant is on recerd as having sold an ex- 
tremely expensive cloak there, and a certain Qimra al- Rürni married his 
daughter to Nubayhb. al-Elajjaj, thereby making the latter's fortune: 
Jewish traders settling in, or trading with, Mcccaarc also mentioned in 
eonnection with predictions of the Prophet.:* As will be seen shortly, 
Yemeni traders wcrc active in Mecca, too, as well as further north. 

A similar picture is presented for Medina. Thus "Nabatacans" from 
Syria were still selling foodstuffs here toward the end of the Prophet's 
life: it was thanks to them that the Muslims wcrc so well informed about 
Syrian affairs3* They carried grain and oil in thcir caravans,}' and they 


26 Azraqi, Makka, p. 375, citing Mujahid (they killed a gazelle in the Aaram). 

a7 fbid., p. 107. 

28 Agbani, xvi, 123; Ibn Habib, Munam24, p. 53. 

29 Thus, as mentioned already, “Abd al-Muttalib had a Jewish ja from Najran whe 
used to trade in the sigs of Tihama (lbn Habib, Munammug, p. 94; this is the only Jew 
whose role is not predictive). A Jew settled in Mecca for tracleat the time ef the birth ef 
Mubammad, whose future Prephethood was well knewn to him (Ibn Sa'd, Tadegas, t, 
162; tlie version cited in Máwardi, A "làm, p. 153, emits the trade). A Jew from Taym? 
who traded with Mecca or the Yemen predicted the Prophet to "Ahd al-Murtalib (Kala:1, 
Jhtifà', pp. 240 f.; Abii Nu'aym, Bafa'il, p. 122). 

» Waqidi, Magházi, 11, g8e . , 1,051; [bn Hisham, Leben, p. git. 

?' Tbey are known new as sagifa and now as dafite, and they carried darmak andoilto 
Medina, accerding to Wágidi, Magbazi, m, pp. 98ef. Rifa'a b. Zayd bought darma£ from 
them (Baladhuri, Ansãb, 1, 278; alse cited in [bn al-Athir, Usd, 1v, 263, and in hadith col- 
lections). A Syrian whe sald oil in Medina is mentioned in [bn Hanbal, Mussad, v, 191. 
For nabit er anbát abl al-Sbám sellinggrain and oil in Medina at the time ef the Prephet, see 
ale Bukharj, Recess, n, 45 f. (where che first tradition has zeb f er zayt); cf. ibid., p. 7. For 
the sg af-nabt in Medina, see Waqidi, Magbaei, 1, 395. 
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would also visit Dümat al- Jandal and the Yamama, their imports from 
the Yamima being dates. Of a Christian trader from the Balga’ we are 
likcwisc told that he would sell grain in Medina in return for datcs.:? 
When Muhammad’s father went to Medina to buy dates, he was thus 
one of many traders thercs* The sale of wine in Medina was dominated 
by Jews and Christians, as seen alrcady, and thc presence of Christian 
traders in Mcdinais taken for granted in other contexts, too.35 As for the 
Jews of Medina, they arc supposed to have engaged in caravan trade 
with Syria on a large scale, and one of them had business that took him 
to Wadil-Qura.3¢ Even the Arabs of Medina would go to Syria for tradc, 
if only in the context of predictions of the Prophet.37 

In general, the Jews are said to have traded in commodities such as 
perfume, clothing, obl, and wine Jewish Khaybar certainly played a 
major role in the distribution of Yemeni cloth in the north, and it was 
the site of an important fair.3? Jews from Yathrib and the Yemen who 
had scttled in the environs of ['à'if for purposes of trade were required 
to pay jizya on thc risc of Islam.# The Arab inhabitantsof Tà'if likewisc 
engaged in trade, apparently often in collaboration rather than compe- 


3 Wagidi, Ma ghizi, i, 403. Muhammad b. Yazid al \Viubarrad, al-Kamil, pp. 202 f. ; the 
sawagit here include an Arab. Cf. also the definition of sawagit in Lane, Lexicon, s.v.. 

? ]bn a] Athir, Usd, n. 383; Ibn Hajar, isba, iu, p. 157, no. 3,629, s.v. Saymüná. 

* "Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 317. 

* Above, ch. 4,00. e. One of the stories told in explanation ufSüra 2:257 (là tkrab fl- 
dan) is that an Ansari called Elusayn or Elusayni or :\ba’l-Elusayn had two sons who were 
converted to Christianity by Syrian traders in Medina; the Syrians were selling oi] (zayr) 
or raisins (zabib)or foodstuffs(at' m) in general (Wahidi, Asbdb, pp. 58 £; Ibn Kathir, 7af- 
sir, 1, 310 f.; Ibn Hajar, /jábe, n, 23, n0. 1,753, 5-0. Husayn). 

16 For the seven caraxans thatare supposed to have come to the Jews of Medina from 
Busra and Adhri‘at in one day, see the references given above, ch. 4 n37. Note also Ibn 
Sunayna or Subayna, a Jewish merchant of Medina, accerding to Ibn Hishim, Leben, p. 
553 (cf. Waqidi, Magbazi, 1, 190 ff., where we are nut, however, told that he wasa mer 
chant). Baladhuri. 45a, t, 486 (he bought Salm4n al-Farisi there). 

* [bo Sa'd. T'abagát, 1, 165. 

3t Cf. above, ch. 4, nos. 3, 5, e. For their trade in kehl, see Goldziher, “Hutej’a.” 
p. 185. 

39 Cf, the largequanticy of Yemeni cloth and garments found at Khaybar on its conquest 
by the Muslims (Waqidi, Magbazi, u, 664). On the fair, sce Ibn lHabib, Mububbar, p. 268; 
Marzüqi, Azensa, u, 161, 165. Note also the Ghassanid who fled to Hira after having 
killed a fellew tribesman and posed there as a trader from Khavbar (Qali, Amaii, p. 179). 

** Baladhun, Fuh, p. 56. 
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tition with the Meccans.?' Even the occasional Najdi trader is metin the 
Hijáz." Hudhalis would ge to Syria en trade, coming back, like so 
many, with predictions of the Prophet, and they visited Medina too, at 
least in the time of “Umar.+3 

Since much of this evidence relates to the period before the hijra, there 
is no question of explaining it with reference to the supposed “weaken- 
ing of Meeea's monopoly" on the onset of hostilities between the Mus- 
lims and Quraysh; but its historical value can, of course, be queried on 
other grounds. Even so, the general pointis clear, and there is some doc- 
umentary evidence in its support: the Nessana papyri show us a group 
of Ishmaclites who were active at Nessana, some sixty kilometers from 
Gaza, and whotraded in wool, camels, donkeys, grain, and the like, that 
is, in commodities similar to those handled by Quraysh at very much the 
same place and time.4 For what itis worth, the cvidence does not sug- 
gest that the Meccans dominated the exchange of goods between north 
Arabia and southern Syria, let alone that they enjoyed a monopoly of it. 
It could, however, be argued that they dominated the export of one par- 
ticular commodity in north Arahia, that is, leather, though whether 
they actually did so is equally hard to prove or disprove. 


Tue YEMEN-MECCA 


As far as the so-called southern end of the incense route is concerned, it 
is said that the Mcccans took control of it in the wake of the Ethiopian 
conquest of the Yemen about 525. The occupation is assumed to have 
given rise to political disorders that affectedeconomic life, though this, 
as has been noted, is "not crystal clear"; the Yemenis might thus have 


^! Cf. above, ch. 5, nn6e(Mughica b. Shu'ba trading with Qurashis in Fgypt), 76 (Abü 
Sufyan trading together with Umayya b. AbTI-Salt) and 12€ (Abu Sufyan leading a cara- 
san ef Qurashis and Thaqafis te Iraq). For a Ghamidi whe seed in Ta ifas a trader, see 
Ibn Elajar, Zaba, ut, 240, ne. 4,049, s.v. Sakhr b. Wadia‘a. 

* Wagqidi, Magbazi, 1, 395, wha here knows more than lbn Ishaq (cf. Ibn Hisham, Le 
ben. p. 661). 

* Hudhalis in Syria: len Sa'd, Tabagae, 1. 161; Abü Nu‘aym, Bafa, p. 70; Hudhalis 
in Medina: Ibn Hajar, /52ba, t, 275, no. 1,297,5.v. Jundab b. Salama. 

+ C, f. Kraemer, Jr., ed. aud tr., Excavations at Nesana, ui, no. $9. The full list of com- 
modities handled by them is weel. clothing, textiles, iren, camels, donkeys, horses, bar- 
ley, wheat, eil, and other foodstuffs. In the Islamic tradition they would presumably have 
gone down as Nabztaeans, sawagit, and the like. 
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lost their trade to the Meccans, in due course losing their political pre- 
eminence in Arabia to them, as well.+* But there is no reason ta believe 
that the Meccans inherited either power or commerce from the Yemen. 
As regards the former, it emerges from Justinian’s negotiations with 
Esimphaios, that is Sumayfa', the puppet king set up by the Ethiopians, 
that the Yemen was still politically influential in north Arabia in the 
early part of the reign of Justinian (527-565). The military and other ex- 
ploits of Abraha, the Ethiopian usurper who followed Sumayfa', also 
suggest that the Yemen under Ethiopian rule was a power of some con- 
sequence in Arabia. And the Persians who took over later certainly rep- 
resented an even bigger one.*6 The fact that the Yemenis ceased to rule 
themselves does not mean that Arabia was henceforth afflicted with a 
political vacuum which it was the historical role of Mecca to fill. 

As regards commerce, the reason why both Ethiopians and Persians 
displayed an interest in the Yemen is precisely that the Yemen mattercd 
in the eastern trade, not that it had lost its importance to Mecca. The 
Yemen mattered because it was located on the way to the east, and itis 
a curious ídea that while the giants were fighting for control of the 
coasts, a dwarf in thc descrt pinched the prizc, causing Abraha to attack 
Mecca in dismay at a commercial success that did not, howcver, cause 
the Persians to lcave thc Yemenalonc,+? What sortof cvidence, onc won- 
ders, can he adduced for all this? 

One version of the #éf-tradition places the inception of Qurashi trade 
with the Yemen in the reign of Ahraha, that is after the Ethiopian con- 
quest, though Abraha, who ruled about 540, cannot in fact have been a 
contemporary of Hashim, Muhaminad’s great-grandíather.** And some 
exegetes claim that the failure of Abraha's attack on the Ka‘ba was cru- 
cial forthe survival of Meccan trade, in the sense that the Meccans could 
not be traders without the sanctuary that Abraha was out to destroy.** 


+s Shahid, "The Arabs in the Peace Treaty,” pp. 188 ff. In general, the introductery 
part of this article is one of thc mest intelligent presentatiens of che cenventional view of 
Meccan trade. Cf. alsoJ. Wellhausen, Resteerabischen Heidentums, p. 92: after thefallot the 
Himyaritc kingdom Meeca sems to have become the largest and most pewerful city in 
Arabia. 

+6 Procopius, ters, n 19, 14:3, 2%, 9; EP, o. Abraha (Beeston), cf. above, ch.2, enthe 
Persians. 

v Cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 13; Hitti, Capital Cities, p. 9. 

* Above, ch. 5 a1e7. 


49 Ibn @utayba, Mushkil al-Qur' án, p. 319. 
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Following these exegetes, Shahid links the sura assumed to refer to 
Abraha's defeat with that referring to Qurashi journeys, and reads the 
result as Qur'anic evidence that the Meccans had established control of 
the incense ronte.** But whatever the merit of reading the two suras as a 
unit, the exegetes wholink them merely say that the Meccans continued 
to trade after Abraha's defeat, and the Qur'an itself says even less: the 
journeys are not identified as trading journeys in the book, nor were 
they always understood as such by the exegetes; their destination is not 
specified, and the exegetes do not always take then: to have included 
journeys to the Yemen; and the incense route is unknown to Qur'àn and 
exegetes alike. The Meccansmay well have started trading in the Yemen 
at the time of Abraha. A story set in the time of Abraha nonetheless has 
Yemeni traders, or Ethiopian traders from the Yemen, come to Mecca, 
where the Meccans, having suffered a bad period of drought and being 
apparently pastoralists, cannot resist the temptation to rob them. This 
is scarcely how their commercial takeever is usually envisaged.*: 
Simon accordingly postpones their takeover to the time of the b:/f af 

fudil.s* Since this alliance was ferined when Muhammad was in his 
twenties, or about 500, the crucial commercial expansion of the Meccans 
would thus have taken place so late that it cannot have affected Muham- 
mad’s baekground much, though it could still be of importance for the 
conquests; hut even this argument does not work. The hilf al-fudül was 
an alliance sworn by a number of Meccans when a Yemeni trader sold 
geods in Mecca and failed to get his payment, the object ofthe alliance 
being to ensure that such incidents would not be repeated.53 A story in 
which the Meecans vow to do justice to Yemeni traders in Mecca can 
hardly be said co suggest that they had ousted the traders in question, 
least of all when the sources show us the 4/fin action by bringing a 


s¢ Shahid, "T we Gur'áuic Süras," pp. 435 f. 

s M. J. Kister, "The Campaign of Huluban,” pp. 429 f., reproducing the text ef Ba- 
ladhuri, Ansa@d, fol. 8t1a. The text was first adduced in the ahove vein hy Simon, “Hums 
etilaf "pp. 221 f. 

s Simon, “Hums et ilaif,” pp. 222 € 

5» Cf. Baliidhuri, Assad, n, 12; Aghani, xvit, 287 ff., 297 (C; Iba Habib, Musamrmaq, pp. 
45 f£, 217 ff.; Ya/qubi, Ta'rikb, u, 16 f.; Jahiz, Rag il, pp. 71 ff.; Iba Abi'l-Eiadid, Sharh, 
Ill, pp. 455 ff; Kala’, Fess’, p. 146. The trader is usually a Yemeni from B. Zubayd 
(Zayd in Kali'i) or Sa'd al 'Ashira; but it is also suggested that he may have Beena 
non-Arab (Ethiopian?), and in Ya'qübi he is a northern Arab. The event is dated with 
reference to the Prophet’s age at the time: he was twenty or in his twenties. 
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whole string of Yemeni traders to Mecca for unfair dealings that are duly 
put right.:* The stories may well have blurred the true nature of the 
events they describe, as Simon argues; indeed, it would be more correct 
tosay that thcy are legendary. But if stories in which the Meccans boast 
of having set up a board of complaints for Yemeni and other foreign 
traders in Mecca constitute “flagrant proof" ("preuve flagrante") that the 
Meccans "definitively eliminated the merchants of the Yemen from the 
commerce along the incense route and organized caravans to the Yemen 
themselves," then any evidcnee can be adduced as meaning anything we 
like. The stories are based on the assumption that Yemeni traders were 
active in Mecca on the eve of Islam; and though the non-Arab traders 
supplanted by Quraysh in Ibn al-Kalbi's story of Hashim and his broth- 
ers could be understood as Ethiopians from the Yemen and other Ye- 
menis, the tradition is in general innocent of the idea that the Meecans 
should have ousted them. The caravaneers who transported perfume 
from Aden te the Byzantine and Persian empires were presumably Yc- 
menis; at least they are not identified as Qurashis,5? and Yenicnis arc 
said to have frequented the fair at Dumat al-Jandal: far from trying to 
supplant them, Quraysh would providethem with escorts on the way 5$ 
The caravans to the Yemen that che Meccans are said to have organized 
for themselves are peorly attested in the tradition, and the maritime 
trade of the Yemenis was not, of ceurse, affected by Mecca at all. As 
usual, the information is not necessarily truc; but true or false, it is the 
only information that we have, and there is no way in which it can be 
brought to support the notion of a shift from Yemeni to Mecean domi- 
nation. 


E THIOPIA-MECCA 


The Meccans may well have dominated the flow of goods from Ethiopia 
to Mecca, however we are to envisage the route in question. They can- 


s Balàdhuri, Assáb, 1, 13 f.; Aghani, xvi, 297; lbn Habib, Afunammag, pp. 47 (f.. 341 
ff. ,Jahiz, Rasa’sl, p. 73. 

ss Cf. MarzūqiAzmina, ni, 164. 

sé lbn Tabib, Mubebbar, p. 264, with reference te the theme ef @urashi invielability 
among Mudaris. The theme is develeped differendy in the parallel versien given in Mar 
züqi, Azmina, 1, 162. 

5 Cf ch 5n78. For the Yemenis at Ayla, sec ch. 2n136. 
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not have had many competitors apart from the Fthiopians themselves, 
who took over from the Meccans or wereousted by them, depending on 
one's exegetical tastes.5* Bur the trade between Ethiopia and Byzantium 
was maritime, as was that between Ethiopia and Persia insofar as it ex- 
isted, and we never see Meccans handle Ethiopian goods in Arabia or 
further north. The idea that they enjoyec something like a monopoly on 
the trade between East Africa and the Mediterranean can accordingly be 
dismissed.5? 


Mecca-IrRae 


In view of the fact that the Meccans hardly ever traded in Iraq, it is not 
a very plausible proposition that they should have come te dominate the 
route to this country, and the evidence traditionally adduced for the 
view that they did says nothing of the kind. Watt, Simon, and others 
identify the war or wars of Fijar, enacted about 59e, as the occasion on 
which the Meccans took over from their Lakhmid rivals of Hira. As in 
the case of the Yemen, Iraq is thus added to the list of markets domi- 
nated by the Meccans at a stage so late that it cannot have mattered for 
the formation of Muhammad, though it may still be of importance for 
the conquests. And again, the expedient goes against the tenor of the 
sources. 

In the first place, the stories about the wars of Fijar are not about com- 
merce at all. They are set at “Ukaz because this is where people get to- 
gether, not because trade was conducted there, and what they illustrate 
(very vividly, infact)is lif ein a stateless society: one battle was triggered 
by amorous adolescents molesting a pretty girl,“ another by a creditor 
who could not get his money back, and still others by Barrad, an outlaw 
who had become an ally (/a/j/) of Harb b. Umayya and who killed the 


w Cf. ch. $, pp. 109110 

59 CE. EF, s.v. Kuraysh (Wat). 

te Watt, Mubammadat Mecca, pp. 14 f; Simon, "Elumset ilaf."pp. 227 £.; Shahid, “The 
Arabs in the Peace Treaty," p. tgin; Ef*,5.v. Fidiar (Fück). The Prophet was feurteen, 
seventeen, twenty, er twenty-eight years old at the time, though some traditions imply 
that he was a minor (cf. E. Landau-Tasserom, “The ‘Sinful Wars,’ Religieus, Secia and 
Historical Aspects ej Aurith al-Fijār)-” 

* Flsewhere this story is sct in Medina and teld in explanatien ef the expulsion of 
B. @aynuga (cf. Watt, Prepbet and Statesman, p. 130). 
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escort of a caravan sent by Nu'màn of Hira to “Ukaz, thus embroiling 
his ally and the latter’s tribe in war with Qays, the tribal group to which 
the murdered man belonged.* In the first two episodes, Quraysh arc 
presented as peacemakcrs, and it is the third thatis adduced as leading 
to the Qurashi takeover: Barrad, we arc informed by Watt, acted in ac- 
cordance with Qurashi desires, if not on Qurashi instructions, when he 
killed the leader of the Hiran caravan (which Watt misrepresents as 
being on its way to the Yemen rather than "Ukáz). But what we are 
actually told is that Barrad was a good for nothing whom Harb b. 
Umayya wanted to disown, though he was persuaded to let the alliance 
stand when Barrad implored him to do so: Barrad went to Hira in order 
not to give trouble to his ally, though being what he was, he misbehaved 
again. In another version he kills a Khuza‘i after having made the alli- 
ance with Farb and flees to the Yemen, proceeding to Hira from there 
without apparently even informing his ally of his whereabouts.*4 Either 
way, the events turn onthe fact that he was atroublemaker;5: and it was 
wounded pride, not a desire to further the policies of the Meccans, that 
caused him to murder the escort, the latter having mortally insulted him 
at Hira.5* According to the Aghani, he made off with the caravan, taking 
it to Mecca, though he fled to Khaybar according to the other accounts. 
But the fact that the Meccans accept his presence in this version means 


*: For a vis id account ef life at “Ukaz, including the Fijār episodes, see W'llhausen, 
Reste, pp. 88 ff. The most impertant accounts of the wars are given by Ibn E labib, Aunan- 
mag, pp. 185 ff.; Agbani, xxn, pp. 54 f£; Baladhuri, Ansdéb, 1, 100 ff. But there are many 
others, all examined by Landau Tasseron. “Sinful Wars.” 

5: Watt, Mubammad at Mecca, p. 1 (where he ‘doubtless” knew that his action was in 
accordance with Meccan policy, though he was “presumably” pursuing his own ends); cf. 
P. 74 Gvhere the fact that an ally of Quraysh made an unprevoked attack onacaravan from 
Hirs to the Yemen (sic weuld mean that ihe Meccans were trying to clese this reute or 
ensure some control of it). We are explicitly told that Nu'iiàn used te send a caravan to 
"Ukaz every year and that this was ane of them (Aghani, xxii, 57; Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, (01; 
fen Habib Mubabbar, p. 195; id., Afunanimag, p. 191; Ibn Sa'd, Tabagár, 1, 126 f. Com 
pare also Ya'qübi, Ta'rràb, n, 14; lbn Habib, Munammnag, pp. 428 f~; Kister, “Hira,” p 
154, on Su màn and this market. 

6+ Thus Ibn Habib, Afunammag, p. 191:id ., Mubabbar, p. 195. 

és Cf. the heading furtāk al-jábiliyya under which he is listed in Ibn ElaUib, Mababbar, 
pp. 192, 195 f.; compare Tha‘alibi, Téimér, p. 128. It is. ofcourse, this problem that lies 
behind Watt's guarded formulation (above, n63). 

*5 He had called him an “outla ‘ed dug" to his face when he volunteered to escon the 
caravan. 
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no more than that they stood by the alliance, as well they might, since 
war was coming anyway. The story of Barrad is the story of a misfit and 
the trouble he caused to everyone around him, and to read Qurasbi 
machinations into it is to miss its point. 

In the second place, Quraysh did not win the wars of Fijar; nobody 
did. What we are told is that Quraysh would mostly lose, but tbat in the 
end both parties got tired of fighting, whereupon they negotiated peaee, 
counted their dead, and imposed blood money on the side that had in- 
flieted more casualties than it had suffered. All this is typical of tribal 
war, not of struggles for eommercial supremacy; and if commercial su- 
premacy had been involved, Quraysh could scarcely be said te have 
achieved it. “@f the four battle days, Quraysh were victorious only in 
the third one, and were defeated in all the rest,” as Landau- Tasseron 
notes.? In Watt's judicious formulation, however, we are informed that 
"asthey were apparently successful, they presumably attained their ob- 
ject”; and in Simon’s work the outcome has beceme a “crushing defeat” 
inflicted by Quraysh on their opponents, leading to the rise of Qurashi 
trade with Iraq.** Quraysh thus contrive to take control of the Iraq route 
by acombination of conjecture and misrepresentation. 

The stories of the wars of Fijar are works of literature, not records of 
political or commercial history, as is true of most of our evidence on pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Whoever first told them was eoncerned to illustrate Ja- 
hili seciety as Jahili society had always been, using such episodes and 
personnel as were remembered; and it is for this that we should use 
them, The fact that one of these episodes happened to involve the cap- 
ture of a caravan does not mean that we must attaeh deep economic or 
political significance to it:5? when were caravans not being captured in 
Arabia? Nu'màn himself had suffered numerous losses before. No 


5; Landau Tasseren, “Sinful Wars.’ 

* Watt, Mubammad at Mecca, pp. 14 f., Simon, “Hums et ilaf,” p 227. 

69 As does Simon, for example, not only in connection with the wars of Fijar but also in 
his discussion of the Persian caravan which was plundered by Tamimis (“Elums et ilf," 
Pp. 2270) 

10 Cf. Kister, “Elia,” pp. 154ff.; Landau Tasseron, “Sinful Wars,” n6o(B. *Ámir); Ibn 
Habib, sfubsbor, pp. 195 F; Ya'qübi, u, 14 f. (Bal'à' b. Qays, the Laythi chief who 
started raiding Nu'mán's caravans after the latter had killed his bruther); Segal, "Arabs in 
Syriac Literature", p. 108 (Tha‘labis from the Byzantine part of the Syrian desert who 
raid a caravan ef Nu‘man's). 
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doubt there were frequently tribal rivalries behind this kind of event, 
but we are making false economic history by elevating such rivalries into 
struggles for long-term commercial or political objectives.” The only 
commercial cffect of Barrdd’s action, apart from the loss to Nu'miàn, 
was the suspension of the fair at ‘Ukaz that year. Quraysh did not oust 
the Lakhmids of Hira from the route to Iraq in the 590s: thc dynasty was 
abolished by the Persian emperor in 602, so that if the route was closed, 
as Watt surmises may have becn thecasc, we must credit the fact to the 
Persians rather than Quraysh. Quraysh did not, at all events, begin to 
trade regularly in Iraq thercafter. It was Abi Sufyan, the son of Barrac!’s 
Meccan ally, who described Iraq as a land in which Quraysh had no per- 
mission to trade; and it was still by way of exception that he and other 
Qurashis ventured along thc Iraq route to Qarada in 624.7? 


^: Here [ must disagree with Landau-Tasseron, whorejects Watt’s interpretation of the 
Fijār wars but net the idea thar Quraysh were trying toestablish control of the Iraq route. 
Theagems in this interpretation are B. " Amir, who had previously raided enc oc several 
of Nu'man’s caravans. It is postulated that B. “Amir acted in accord with Quraysh and 
that the object of the aggression was to force Nu'màn to grant B. ‘Amir che privilege of 
eycurting his caravans: it was onty by having this privilege granted to a friendly trite that 
Quraysh could achieve control of the route. But quite apart from being highly conjectural, 
this theory does net make much sense. B. “ Amir may well have intended to obtain the 
privilegeof guarding Llirancaravans, but why should Quraysh havcassisted them in this 
Quraysh are supposed to have wanted control ofthe route in the sense hat the goeds that 
travelled along it went in Qurasht as oppused to liran orether caravans, or not at all; aod 
it cannot have made much difference w them whether one tribe or the other had the priv- 
ilege of guarding the caravans of their competitors, If B. ‘Amir and @uraysh were in ca- 
hoots, @urashi caravans could travel through ‘Amiri territory regardless of whether 
B. ‘Amir were escerts for the Llirans or not; and if B, ‘Amir wanted to be such escorts, 
they cannot have helped Quraysh in their supposed efforts to put an end to the Hiran car- 
avans, 

** Cf. ch. 4, pp. 87, 89- 
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What can we say about the nature of Meecan trade in positive terms? 
Clearly, it was a local trade. Moreever, it was an Arab trade, that is to 
say, a trade conducted overwhelmingly with Arabs and generated hy 
Arab rather than by foreign needs. But its precise nature is hard to pin 
down because of an overriding problem: how could a trade of this kind 
be combined with a trading centre in Mecca? 


Meccan trade was a local trade in che sense that the commodities sold 
were of Arabian origin and destined! for consumption in Arabia itself or 
immediately outside it. Some sources present the transactions of the 
Meccans as an export trade in return for which bullion was carried back, 
whereas others on the contrary describe it as an import trade for which 
bullion was carried to Syria.’ But whatever the exact role of bullion in 
their transactions, most accounts envisage the Mcccans as having sold 
commodities in Syria and elsewhere with a view tocarrying others back. 
We donot know what they sold in Ethiopia, except perhaps skins, nor 
do we know what they sold in the Yemen, except for donkeys. But 
Ethiopia can perhaps be discounted for purposes of Meccan (as opposed 
to Qurashi) trade; and though more information about Qurashi trans- 
actions in the Yemen would have been welcome, we do at Icast know 
that in Syria they sold hides, skins, leather goods of other kinds, cloth- 
ing, perhaps also animals and clarified butter on occasion, as well as per 
fume, The commodities specified are in agreement with the modern ob 
servation that insofar as Arabia produces anything in excess of its 
domestic consumption, it is almost cntircly due to the nomads and 


Cf. above, ch. 4, nos. 1-2. 

* This is clearly implied b y the Najashi’s fondness for Meccan skins (cf. above, ch. 4 
nnas -46 f. As argued already, the skins and leather products may in fact have been Y ermeni 
(cf. above, ch. 5, p. 127). Either way it should be neted that leather products are unlikely 
to havc been any rarer in Ethiopia than they were in Syria; hy the time of [bn al-Mujass ir, 
at lcast, leather was tanned all over Arabia ard Ethiopia (Descriptie, 1, 13). 
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mountaineers? And what thc Mcc«ans carried back was also goods of 
the kind one would expect. From Syria and Egypt, weare told, they im- 
ported fine cloth and clothing,* arms,’ grain, perhaps also oil,” fruit? 
and perfume on occasion.* From the Yemen they likewise obtaincd finc 
cloth and clothing," as well as slaves, ultimately from Ethiopia, “In- 
dian swords,”'? possibly foodstuffs,“ and certainly the perfume that 
they would occasionally sell even abroad. What they bought in Ethiopia 
is unknown" and will again have to bediscountcd from the point of view 
of Meccan trade. But such information as we have leaves no doubt that 
their imports were the necessities and petty luxuries that the inhabitants 
of Arabia have always had to procure from the fringes of the Fertile 
Crescent and elsewhere, not the luxury goods with which Lammens 


> Great Britain, Admiralty, A Handbeek of Arabia, 1. 24. 

* Cf. above, ch. 4, ne. 5. 

5 For Syrian swords from Busra and clsewhere, see F. W. Schwarzlose, Bie Waffen der 
alten Araber, p. 131. When the Prophet seld some efthe captives of B. Qurayza in Syria, 
he hought weapons aud horses in return (Waqidi, Magbazi, ut, 5 23). 

$ The Meccans imported &ubub, durmak (finc fleur), and clothes from Syria accerding to 
Qummi, Tafsir, u, 444. "Abdallah b. Jud'an once sent2,0ee camels to Syria for clarified 
butter, hency , and byrr (Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, n, 218). Bread is seen as coming from Syria 
in the acceunt of how Hashim fed the Meccans after a drought (cf. below, ch. 9, p. 207). 
The presence ef bread and flour in Mecca is taken for granted in several traditions, witheut 
speciticatien of origin (cf. Ihn Hisham, Leben, pp. 232, $31: Ibn labib, Munenemag, p. 
414; Riazi, Mafatib, vui, 511). But few ef the references given by |ammens fer Meccan 
imports ef Syrian grain actually refer to Mecca (cf. "République marchande," p. 47; 
AMeegue, p. 307; L'Arabie ecidentale, p. 22; most refer to Medina). 

? This is acenjecture based en evidence referring to Medina and elsewhere (cf. Lam- 
mens, Meque, p. 301; id., “République marchande," p. 47; id., L'Arabie accidentale, p. 22). 

* Cf. Dihya h. Khalifa's gift of dates, figs. and raisins from Syria te the Prophet (fbn 
Habib, Munammaq, p. 28). 

* This again is a conjecrure based on evidence referring to Medina (cf. above, ch. 4, 
no. 3). 

** Cf. alo e. ch. 4, no. 5. 

© Cf. ahove, ch. 3 niée; ch. 5ngo. 

'' As conjectured by Jacob, Bedsinenieben, p. 149; cf. also Sch warzlose, Waffen, pp. 
127 f. Note that one version of the tribute dispatched by the Persian governer ef the 
Yemen has it include swords (Lyall, Mufaddaliyát, 1, 708). 

* According te Lammens, Afecgue, pp. 142, 302, the Meccans imported grain from the 
Sarat; but he does not give any references. Mas'üdi has it that the menth ef Safar ewed its 
name to markets in the Yemen st which the Arabs would previsien themselves; he does 
not, however, mention @urayshin this context (Mord, itt, 417). 

*4 Though it has been conjectured on lexicugraphical grounds that here, too, the return 
trade was in clothing(cf. Baldry, Textiles in Yemen, p. 8). 
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would have them equip themselves abroad.:5 The Meccans, in short, are 
presented as having exchanged pastoralist products for those of the set- 
tled agriculturalists within their reach, an activity also engaged in by the 
inhabitants of nineteenth-century Hail. The settlers of Ibn Rashid's 
realm, according to Musil, would send atleast four great caravans a year 
to Iraq. They would hire baggage camels from the Bedouin and load 
them with wool, goats’ hair, camels’ hair, clarified butter, camel fat, 
camel saddles, and so forth. They would often be accompanied by 
camel, sheep, and goat dealers, who would drive the animals they had 
purchased to Iraq and from there along the Euphrates to Syria, as well 
as by Bedouin who would sell their animals there and supply themselves 
with food and clothing.'? What Musil describes for Hail in relation to 
Iraq is very much what the sources describe for Mecca in relation to 
Syria; and it is, of course, an activity that has been conducted in the 
peninsula ever since it was colonized by pastoralists. 

Meccan trade was thus a trade generated by Arab needs, not by the 
commercial appetites of the surrounding empires, and it is as traders op- 
erating in Arabia rather than beyond its borders that the Meccans 
should be seen.'7 Arabia to them was not simply a route between the ter- 
mini of a long-distance trade, but the very area on which their trade was 
fecused. Thus they were active throughout western Arabia from Najran 
to southern Syria and the Syrian desert, wherethey would visit Dümat 
al- Jandal. * It was perhaps from Dūma that they would make their oc- 
casional visits to Elira: this at least would explain both their ignorance of 
the route to Iraq from Mecca itself and the fact that it is Umayyads, 
otherwise associated with Syria, who are said to have made the visits in 
question. It was at all events in western Arahia itself that they had some 
oftheir most important markets, that is, the annual fairs held during the 
holy months at "Ukàz,* Dhà'l-Majàz,* Majanna and Minà,'' located in 


's Seef erexample Lammens, "République marchande.” p. 47. 

'5 A. Musil, Northern Nefid, p. 241. 

"z Insofar as ] have acquired any clarity ef visien on this point, ] ewe it tothe comments 
efProfesser A.F.L. Beeston a ta Byzantinistseminar in Oxford 1982,at which ] presented 
a preliminary version of this boek. 

“4 bn ETahib, Mubabbar, p. 264 (where they are only said te have provided escorts for 
ethers going there); Marzüqi, Azmina, tt, 162 (where they ge in therr own right). I know 
ef no cencrete illustration ef Qurashis at Dama. 

** Jon Habib, Mubabbar, pp. 266 f; Marzüqi, Azimina, u, 165; Ya'qübt, Ta'rikb v, 314. 
The warso f Fijar, discussed in the previous chapter, are all set at "Ukaz. 

20 ]t was at ‘Okaz and Bhül-.víajaz that the Meccans traded before their trade went in 
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the vicinity of Ta'if and Mecca. And they are also said to have visited 
other annual fairs in the region, such as Badr to the north of Mecca? and 
Llubásha to the south.» Indeed, they are even said to have visited a fair 
as distant as Rabiya in the Hadramawt.** In central and eastern Arabia, 
however, they do not seem te have had much business, though the 
occasional Qurashi is met in the Yamàma.^ One tradition claims that 
the Meccans obtained regular feed supplies from the Yamàma, but 
this is unlikely to be correct.?7 Central and eastern Arabia must have 


ternational (Tha‘alibi, T5imàr, p. 115). They are often portrayed as trading there after it 
had done so (cf. Ibn Habib, Mxuummaq, p. 2 36; Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 274; Jahiz, Rasa"il, 
P. 76; Jen Sa'd, Tabagát, v, 152). 

= The presence of Quradu traders at Majanna is attested only in Wigidi, Magdézi, 1, 
388 (where it sounds like mere embroidery). For a Qurashi trader at Mina, see Tabari, 
Tarikh, ser. 1. p. 1,162. But all the pilgrim fairs are emisaged as fairs for the Meccans in 
the sources (see for example Bakri, Mugam, p. 66e, :.. “Ukaz). 

= Thus Waqidi, Magbazi, 1, 384, 387; cf. Ibn Sa'd, T'abagar, n. 13. This sounds like 
mere embroidery. 

9 Thus it was at Elubasha rather than at Busrá that Muliammad tradecI as Khadija's 
agent, according tosome( Abd al-Razzàq, Aftsennaf, v, 320; Hassan b. Thabit, Diwan, u, 
310; Yaqut, Buldān, u, 192 f., s.v., with an alternative location of che fair ac Medina). It 
was located in Azdi territory six days journey to the south of Mccca, according to Azraqi 
(Makka, p. 131), and was the greatest szgof Tihama, according to Bakrs(M uam. pp. 262, 
264; Bakri also knew thar the Prophet had attended this fait). 

34 Ibn Habib, Mubabbar, p. 267; Marzüqi, Azmina, u, p. 165. Again. | know of no con 
ercte illustration ef Qurashis then:; the traders whe visit the Hadramawt in Ibn Habib. 
Munammag, p. 321, arc Kinanis. 

> Nebody s ems te claim that they visited fairs such as Baba or Suhar in Oman. Ibn 
Itabih does claim that they wouldactas scorts to caravans visiting Mushaqqar in Bahrayn 
(Mubabbar, p. 265); but this claim rests on the belief that Quraysh were inviolable in all 
Mudari territery thanks co Mudarirespectfor kinship ties, a most implausible idea (Mudar 
was far toe large a group for relations between its members te have been comparable to 
that between fellow trihesmen), and 'Marzüqi merely says that Mushaqqar was visited by 
all Arab tribes presumably meaning that it wasa fair o(majer importance , not necessarily 
that it was visited by Quraysh, as well (Azmina, ut, 162 f.) 

75 Thus Bujayrb. al “Awwamis said to have gone to che Yamàma as a trader and to have 
been killed there by an Azcliin revenge for Aba Uzayhir(Ibn l1abib, Afunammag, p. 250). 
Some versions omitthe trade (Baladhuri, Agsáb, 1, 1 36; Caskel, Gambara. 11, s.v. Bufair b. 
al Auwam). 

v Thus we are told that Thumama b. Uthal cut off the supply of grain from the Ya- 
màma to Mecca on his conversion (Ibn Hisham. Leben, p. o7, Kister, "Mecca and 
Tamim,” p. 135). This is a story of exegetical origin. In explanation of Sūra 23:78 (z:4- 
lagad akbadhbnábum bi'!.‘adbab) we are told that the Prophet prayed for the Meccans 10 be 
atflicted with seven years of lamine ‘Tike the yearsof Joseph"and that Abd Suf yan com- 
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trading people ever did;3+ and Quraysh, as noted already, are not com- 
monly seen in action in central or eastern Arabia. Equally, the fact that 
they had to coexist with Byzantine, Yemeni, Jewish, and various other 
traders in western Arabia itself means that it is difficult to credit them 
with a dominance such as that enjoyed by Hail, that is, a dominant po 

sition in the general exchange of pastoralist and agriculturalist products 
within a specific region. And it is also hard to award them a dominance 
such as that enjoyed by the "Uqayl, who controlled the export trade in 
a speeific commodity (camcls) throughout all or most of the peninsula: 
inasmuch as the Meccans do not seem to have handled Yemeni leather 
geods,; such control as they had of this trade must have been limited to 
northwest Arabia. The question thus reduces to whether they domi- 
nated the exchange of goods at the pilgrim fairs of this region. Here the 
evidence is somewhat inconclusive. 

Ic is customary to present the Meccans as having controlled these 
fairs. Indeed, the fairs in question are often described in a fashion which 
the innocent reader might take to suggest that the Meccansowned them. 
But this, at lcast, they didnot. Thefairs were cooperative ventures. ‘he 
sites were located in thc territories of various tribes (all non Qurashi), 
but subject to no authority, being devoid of pcrmancntinhabitants.? In 
the holy months, when the use of arms was forbidden, large numbers of 
tribesmen would come together here as pilgrims and as traders: ‘Ukaz, 
for example, attracted visitors from Quraysh, Hawàázin, Khuza'a, Gha- 


3 Even the Minaeaus, who probabl y came cleser te it than any ether trading peeple, 
had tocoexist with Sabaeans, Gerrheans, Gebbanites, and no doubt others, teo. 

s The only suggestion of a Qurashi interest in Yemeni leather geods is the adim Kbav- 
lánithat was used as writing material by che Prophet in Medina (Waqidi, Maghaz;, 1, 13). 
Presumably it came from Khawlan in thc Yemen rather than the Syrian village of that 
name (cf. Yaqüt, Buidan, u, 499, s.v.; leather is mentiened as writing material elsewhere 
in the literature, too, but without indication of its prevena ncc). But this scarcely suffices 
to establish a Qurashiteade in such goods. 

6 There were clearly pilgrim fairs elsewhere in the peninsula, toe. Thus the sau dgi 
who imported dates from the Yamama visited the Yamaima, net the Eijaz, in the holy 
months (Mubarrad, Kémil, p. 202) 

» Azraqi, Mukka, p. 1 3t (Ukaz was in the territory of Nasr of Gays “Aylin, Majanna 
in that et Kinàna, and Dho’l-Majaz, apparently, in that ef Hudhayl). Simon goes to the 
ether extreme when hepresents these tribes as having dominated the fairs (“Elums etilaf,” 
p. 215). Wellhauser cerrectly ebserves that "hiemand war hier Herr im Hause” (Resse, 
P 93). 
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tafán, Aslam, and others.3* We are told that arms would be deposited 
with a Qurashi at “Ukaz, and this certainly shows that Quraysh were 
respected there.?* But so were Tamim, for it was Tamimis who had the 
function of hereditary judges; and the view that they had it by gracious 
permission of Quraysh rather than by common consent is unpersua- 
sive.** This point apart, the view that Quraysh enjoyed particular im- 
portance at the pilgrim fairs arises largely from the fact that the pilgrim 
fairs were of particular importance to them, which is not quite the same 
thing. Naturally, we hear more about Quraysh at these fairs than about 
other participants: it was, after all, they who produced the Prophet. But 
it was at "Ukaz. that agents of Nu'man of Hira sold Iraqi goods, buying 
Yemeni ones in return;? and though it may have been Qurashis who 
carried the Yemeni goods there, we arc not told that this was so. Others, 
morcever, offered goods such as camels and cattlc,? swords,** slaves, 
precious metals, anid clarified butter.*? And we are hardly to take it 
that the sale of leather and raisins at “Ukaz was in the hands of Quraysh 
alone.** In short, one does not get the impression that the pilgrim fairs 


* [bn Habib, Mubebbar, p. 267; Marzüqi, Azmiaa, It, 165. Ya'qübt merel y says that the 
participants were Quraysh and other Arabs, mostly of Mudar (Tz rikh, t, 314). 

30 Aghani, xxu, $9. 

» The numereus attestations efthis point are lined up by Kister, "Mecca and Tamim,” 
Pp. 145 ff. 

* With all due respect to Kister, who sees Quraysh as ha ‘ing entrusted this and other 
functions to Tamim (cf. the preceding nore). 

+ Fer his annual caravans to 'Uikaz, see above, ch. 6 n63; for his purchaseof Yemeni 
goeds there, see ch. 4 56. 

as Marzüqi, Azmina, u, 168. 

44 Cf. Agbani, xi. 1 9, where a killer disposes of his victim's swordat “Ukaz, implying 
that this was the place where enc sold whatever one might wish toget rid of. 

+s Khadija's nephew beugitt Zayd from Qaynis at “Ukaz (lon Sa'd, Tabagar ut, 40) ic 
was also here that Fákih b. al-:Mughira beught the woman who was to become the mother 
of ‘Amr b. al-As;like Zavd she was the victim ofa raid (Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 1v, t 16). 

** Marzūqī, Azmina, 11, 168 (agd). Presurnahly it was here that the Meccans obtained 
some of their bullion. 

+ Aghani, V 209. 

* Fer Aha Suf yán's sale of raisins at “Ukaz, see ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 590. For thc 
leather trade there, see ch. 4, nn56, 58. There is also a reference to the sale of Icather at 
Dha'l ,Majaz in "Nabigha al Dhubyani, Diwan, no. vi, 14 f. where it is sold by a Hir- 
miyya. Was she a Meccan? Lammens proposed tecmend hertnte a Janmiyva (Afecgue, pp 
154m, 264 f). 
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and elsewhere.5? The "Uqayl thus specialized in a commodity that was 
also available in Syria itself, and the fact that they could do so shows that 
transport costs must have been low. If the 'Uqayl could do it with cam- 
els, why shouid Quraysh have been unable todo it with hides and skins? 

‘The answer is because camels can walk, whereas their disembodied 
hides and skins cannot. The "Uqayl operated as itinerant traders, dis- 
persing among the tribes every year and returning with as many carnels 
as a man can manage, or more if they hired herders to accompany them 
part or all of the way, as they frequently seem to have donc.* Bedouin 
and itincrant traders have in common the fact that travelling is simply 
another form of living to them: the activity involves few or no extra ex- 
penses. But hides and skins, notto mention woollens, haveto becarried, 
and the quantities that an individual can carry arc limited. Quraysh are 
accordingly presented as having organized caravans; and though some of 
their goods were picked up on the way, according to Ibn al-Kalbi's i/af- 
tradition, Mecca must have been the primary centre of collection inas- 
much as it was from here that the caravans set out. But caravan trade 
means transport costs: goeds simply cannot be transported by caravan 
without expenses over and ahove what it would cost for thc people in- 
volved to subsist on the way. Animals havc to bc hired, containers to be 
provided, drivers to be paid, and arrangements for fodder, food, and 
water on the way have to be made.>4 The loss of an occasional caravan, 
moreover, is a far more expensive matter than the loss of an occasional 
"Ugayli. 

There are examples of caravaneers carrying humble goods for a long 
way in Arabia, too. Thus natives of nineteenth-century "Unayza, a city 
in the Qasim, found it worth their while to transport clarified butter col- 
lected from the local Bedouin all the way from "Unayza to Mecca, cov- 
ering some 450 miles and spending twenty days or more on the way.55 
We are told that they would recoup by charging twice as much: for their 


2 Cf. the references given above, n32. 

55 Musil, Rwalka, p. 280. 

s+ Later evidence shows the transport costs of caravan trade to have seen surprisingly 
low (cf. Steensgaard, Carracks, Caravans and Companies, pp. 31 ff.). As soon as a desert had 
to be negotiated, though, transport costs rose steeply (ibid, p. 39); and the calculations 
apply only to caravan trade in valuable geeds: "of ceurse, for cheaper goods it was an al- 
together different matter" (idid., p. 39, withan exampleat p. 40). 

ss Doughty, Travels, 11, pp. 481 ff., cf. p. 345. 
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goods as they were worth locally, and Waqgidi likewise has the Meccans 
making a gross profit of 100% in Sysia.5* Where, then, is the difference? 
The journey to Syria was much longer, but even so the Meccan enter- 
prisecan hardly be said to have been of a different order. 

The parallel breaks down in two ways, however. First, the "Unayzis 
were servicing tourists in a city that produced nothing in itself, and that 
also lacked a fertile hinterland; clarified butter was a rare commodity in 
Mecca. and prices were scarcely an ebjection. But southern Syria in the 
sixth and seventh centuries was neither a tourist land nor a land so de- 
prived of resources as Mecca and environs. The customers of Quraysh 
were tribesmen, villagers, and townsmen who produced most of what 
they needed themselves and who could have obtained most of what they 
needed in addition from local caravaneers such as the Christian ishma- 
elites who operated at Nessana. They were under no constraint to buy 
thcir hides, clarified butter, or coarse elothing from traders coming from 
almost twice as far away as the "Unayzis. In short, it is hard to believe 
that there was a market in southern Syria for humble goods transported 
from so far afield. 

Second, the “Unayzis had their base in the Qasim, the fertile part of 
central Arabia in which the ‘Ugay] organization also had its centre, 
whereas Quraysh had theirs in the Elijāz, or more preciscly in the low- 
lands thereof known as Tihama. Not only Mec ca but the entire Hijāz is 
deseribed in the modern literature as patchy in terms of agriculture, 
puor in terms of pasture land, and generally quite unproductive.5? The 
exegetes inform us that Quraysh engaged in tradc precisely because 
there was no other way in which they could make a living in Mecca. 
But the idea that trade in other people's commodities is somethu'ng one 
can pull out of one's sleeve for purposes of occupying places unsuitable 
for human, or at least settled, occupation is somewhat naive. How, for 
example, did a city bereft of pasture land provide fodder for the 1,000 or 
even 2,500 camels of which their caravans are sometimes said to have 
been composed?s* The figures are. of course, quite unrealistic,^ but 


56 Doughty, Travels, n, 487; Waqidi, Megbazi, 1, p. 200, cf. p. 387. Waqidi's details, un- 
known to Ibn Eshag, arecemmon in the literature after him. 

5 Fercign @ffice, Arabia, pp. 9, 11, 89; Admiralty, Handbook ef Arabia, 1, 98 FF. 

së Thus fer example lbn Qutayba, Musbki? af- Qur'an, p. 319. 

s Cf. Waqidi, Afagbazi, t, 12, 27, on the caravans that the Prophet tried to intercept at 
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they serve to highlight the problem. ‘The Meccans had to import all their 
foodstuffs, and presumably fodder too, not co mention the garaz which 
they used in tanning.” Some of their provisions, notably fruit, came 
from neighbouring Ta'if, a city that Ged is supposed to have moved 
from Syria to Arabia for the express purpose of ensuring that the Mec- 
cans had something to eat.* But man does not live on fruit alone, still 
less do beasts, and other foodstuffs had to be imported from further 
afield.5* But foodstuffs imported frem far away must have been expen- 
sive, and grain carried by caravan from Syria at a distance of some eight 
hundred miles must have been incredibly costly: that which Medina, 
some two hundred miles to the north of Mecca, imported from southern 
Syria is explicitly said to have been a luxury that only the rich could af- 
ford. How, then, could the Meccans at large afford it? How, in other 
words, could they trade in Syria froma place that was notonly far away, 
but also devoid of food and other amenities that human beings and other 
animals generally require to engage in activities of any kind? 

The standard answer to this question is that Mecca was a sanctuary 
that attracted pilgrims. Quraysh, weare teld, began by trading with the 
pilgrims and in due course extend ed their sphere of activities, no doubt 
spending some of their pilgrim money in Syria. I shall come back to this 
hypothesis in the next chapter. All I wish to say here is that even if it 
were true, it would not solve the problem. How could the Meccans cope 
with thousands of pilgrims, their mounts, and other animals on top of 
the local human and animal population? [t was possible after the con- 
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quests, but only thanks to regular imports of grain from Egypt (hy sea, 
of course), lavish digging of wells, and other forms of attention from the 
rulers of the Middle East, who had infinitely more resources at their dis- 
posal than the pre-Islamic Meccans. As far as pre-Islamic Mecca is con- 
cerned, the more people we choose to place in it, the more imports of 
expensive food by caravan we nced to postulate. Naturally pilgrim 
money ought to have helped, if pilgrim money was indeed available. But 
even if we accept that Mecca was an object of pilgrimage in pre-Islamic 
times, we have to confront the problem that the Meccans are almost in- 
variably said serto have traded with the pilgrims.* And even if we are 
willing to impugn the veracity of the sources on this point, we are still 
left with the problem that the Meccans invested their money in com- 
modities of the kind that could not be transportcd from Mecca to Syria 
by land without becoming more cxpensive than Syrian varieties of sim- 
ilar or higher quality. Why would the Syrians buy these commoditics? 
How could Quraysh afford to import nccessities at such a price and on 
such a scale? Why, in short, was Qurashi trade a viable enterprisc? 

There arc at least four ways in which this prohlcm could be solved. 
All four, however, require rcjection of at least one proposition on which 
there is total agreement in the sources; in other words, all four requirc 
the adoption of a mere sceptical attitude to these sources than has prc- 
vailed so far in this work. So far I havc analyzcd discrepancics between 
the secondary literature and thc sources, and between statements made 
in the sources themselves, without querying the fundamental reliability 
of the tradition; on the contrary, I have presupposed it: this is how Ihave 
isolated the body of evidence with which we must now try to recon- 
struct the nature of Meccan trade. But now it seems that the overall re- 
liability of the tradition must be quericd: the sources arc agrecd on what 
can scarcely be called other than mutually contradictory propositions. 
Some readcrs may be inclined to accept these propositions bi/a kayf, ar- 
guing that Mcccan trade was as described, however little sense it may 
appear to make; but this sccms an unsatisfactory solution. If Meccan 
tradc existed, it must havc been trade of an intelligihle kind; and if the 
sources fail to describe it as such, then we must consider the possibility 
that the sources are at fault, 

If we chose to do so, the first and most obvious hypothesis to try out 


*5 | shall take up this point in the following chapter. 
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is that the trading centre of Quraysh was located much closer to Syria 
than modern Mecca, that is to say, somewhere in the northern Llijàz 
within easy reach of Busra, Adhri'àt, and Gaza. If Quraysh were based 
in this arca, they would no longer be cngaged in the peculiar task of sell- 
ing imported coal in Newcastle; but rather in that of distributing coal of 
local origin in Newcastle and environs; and the fact that they frequently 
bought identical or similar goods for themselves would cease to bc odd, 
In favour of this idea, it could be said that the relationship between 
Mecca and Syria comes across as unusually close in the sources. Just as 
the Meccans would visit Syria, so Syrian and other Byzantine traders 
would visit Mecca; and Mecca was also linked with Byzantine Syria in 
political terms. Thus Qusayy is said to have received Byzantine assist- 
ance for his conquest of Mecca, while "Uthmàn b. al-Lluwayrith 
thought that the Byzantines might like to have a client king there. It 
was from the Syrian desert that Qusayy arrived for his conquest of the 
city, more precisely from the land of "Udhra, a Qudià'i tribc; and his 
Qudà' relatives participated in the cenquest, too. Indeed, the Qu- 
rashi link with Byzantium was such that it was a Qurashi in Syria, ac- 
cording to Theophanes, who gavc warning to the Byzantines when the 
Muslim invasion of Syria began.?? Topographically, Syria was also far 
better known to Quraysh than any other matjar of theirs. Names such as 
Busrà, Adhri‘at, Zarqa', Ma'an, Balqa', Sharat, and Gaza arc men- 
tioned with some frequency, and the sights of southern Syria arc treated 
as landmarks familiar to the Meccans at large.” Thus when Amina was 


55 Cf. above, ch. 6 nn26-28. 

* [bn Qutayba, Ma'rif, p. 279. 

$t Cf. Fasi, Shif’, pp. :43 f; Abü'l-Baqa', Managib, fols. 10b-ı 12 (these are the seurces 
referred to pretiously in connection with "Uthroan's envisaged tribute); Ibn Habib, Wu- 
nammaq, pp. (78 É; Mus'ab al-Zulsayri, Naseb uraysb, pp. 209 í.: Ahmad b. Yahya al 
Baladhuri, Ansab at asbraf, vv b, 126 f; Kala'i, Z&tifd, pp. 316 f~ cf. also Kister, "Mecca 
and Tamim,” p. 140n. 

& On the death of Qusayy's father, his mother married an "Udhri and went te live in 
Syria, taking Qusayy with her; on learning his true origins, Qusayy returned ta Mecca 
and conquered it from Kbuzá/a with the help of his half-brother Rizah, who came ff jam" 
min al-Sbám wa-afna’ Budz' a (Ibn Habib, Munammag, pp. 16 f., 82 ff; Ya'qübt, Tz r&b, 
y 273 ff; Ibn Hisham, Leber, pp. 75 f.; Balad buri, Ansa, 1, 48 ff. The story is toldin other 
seurces, too). 

10 Theophanes, Chrenegraphia, 1, 335, A.M. 6123 (a Xorasenos called Keutaba; cf. ihid., 
P- 355, A.M. 6169, where Mu'awiya has a council of zmirs and Korasenén, @urashis). 

* The Meccan familiarity with Syrian towns such as Busra also impressed Lammens 
(Mecque, p. 1 42). 
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Given that there is no way of eliminating the overriding importance 
of Syria, it might thus be argued that Quraysh had two trading centres 
rather than one, pessibly to be envisaged as an original settlement and a 
later offshoot. Whichever might be the original settlement, there would 
be a centre in the north, associated above all with Urnayyads, and an- 
other somewhere in the south, associated primarily with Háshimites 
and Makhzümis, the two being linked by common origin, commercial 
relations, and marriage ties. Such a hypothesis would wreak much more 
havoc in the traditional account of Muhammad’s life than a mere relo- 
cation of Mecca. Yet, as will be seen, Muslim accounts of the Meccan 
sanctuary also suggest that more than one place is being described. 

A third possibility is that we should makea sharp distinction between 
Mecca and Qurashi trade, or in other words, envisage Quraysh as a trad- 
ing peeple opcrating more or less independently of thc place in which 
they were recruited. Such trading peoples arc well known from pre-eil 
Arabia. Thus Pliny's Gebbanitac as reconstructed by Beeston origi- 
nated, perhaps, in the Nisàb arca, but operated all over southwest Ara- 
bia, handling frankincense, cinnamon, and ether aromatics whcrever 
they went, and setting themselves up in a number of towns outside their 
homeland, which does not appear to have functioned as the centre of 
either collection or distribution." Similarly, the Uqayl were active 
wherever there wcre camels. The families who organized the trade were 
settled in the Qasim, where the agents likewise tended to be recruited. 
But though the Qasim to some extent served as the centre of collection 
and distribution, much of the trade was conducted outside it.?8 There is 
an even more striking example in the Kubaysis, all or most of whom 
came from Kubaysa in lraq, but who operated as itinerant traders in 
Arabia, trading practically everywhere, it seems, except in Kubaysa it- 
self.79 All three peoples specialized in certain commodities as types of 
trade rather than a certain region, and in the case of the Kubaysis and 
“Ugqaylis this was clearly a result of the dispersed nature of both goods 
and customers. Since Quraysh likewise handled goods produced every- 
where in the peninsula, it makes sense that they should have been 
widely dispersed, operating as far away as Syria and the E ladramawt, 
and even Ethiopia, without much overall connection between their ac- 


1 Cf. Beesten, "Pliny's Gebbanitae”;id. , “Some @bscrvatians,” pp. 7f. 
7 Cf. the references given above, n32. 
?v Musil, Rua, p. 269. 
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tivities in north and south. Mecca would simply be the placeof recruit- 
ment, to some extent perhaps of organization, but not the centre of col- 
lection. There would not be any ene centre of collection, but rather 
numerous minor ones; and insofar as there was any centre of distribu- 
tion, this was clearly the pilgrim fairs, notably 'Ukàz and Dhurl-Majaz, 
not Mecca—a point to which I shall come back. This model would have 
the additional advantage of making Quraysh extremely well connected, 
especially in the western half of the peninsula, without erediting them 
with a political predominance or “Meccan commonwealth” supposedly 
built up on the Ethiopian conquest of the Yemen. 

"The sources, of ceurse, insist that Mecca was the centre of Qurashi 
trade, being the city for which all imperts were destined and from which 
all caravans set out; and though Ibn al-Kalbi has Qurashi caravaneers 
pick up geods from local tribes on the way to Syria in his #/éf-tradition, 
neither he nor any other source knewn te me envisages them as trading 
on the way, What is more, if we distinguish between Mecca and Qurashi 
trade, we run into problems with the traditional account of how Mu- 
hammad forced Mecca to surrender. But, on the onc hand, the ‘Ugayli 
model could perhaps be medified to avoid this problem. Thus it might 
be argued that Mecea was a transfcr point for most geods handled by 
Quraysh cven though most buying and selling took place outside it: pace 
Ibn al-Kalb: and others, they did trade on the way. On the other hand, 
it could be argued that the traditional account of how Muhammad 
forced Mecca to surrender should be rejected. For one thing, the num- 
ber of caravans threatened or intercepted by Muhammad is considerably 
larger in Waqidi than in Ibn Ishaq: the three caravans that are plundered 
by the Muslims over a period of five or six years in the latter’s work 
scarcely suffice to explain why a trading city of major importance, let 
alone one backed by a “Meccan Commonwealth” should have surren- 
dered to a nest of robbers. And if the number of caravans involved in- 
creased at the same exponential rate of growth before Ibn Ishaq as it did 
between Ibn Ishaq and Waqidi, we soon arrive at a stage at which not a 
single one remains. For another thing, it is by no means obvious that 
Mecca did surrender peacefully. “We trampled upon Mecca by force 
with our swords,” as “Abbas b. Mirdàs remembered it.?* “The Muslims 
advanced their swords against them, beating so that one could hear 


* lbn Hisham, Leben, p. 86e; republished with netes and further references in “Abbas 
b. Mirdas, Bits, xxiv, 8. 
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nothing except the cries of men in battle,” as another poet put it.” “Our 
swords have left you a slave, and “Abd al-Dar, thcir leaders, are slave 
girls,” as Hiassân b. Thabit boasted." And early lawyers were also of the 
opinion that Mecca had been conquered by force.?? Thereis thus no rea- 
son to reject the "Uqayli model simply because it is at odds with the re- 
ceived version of Muhammad's life. 

Yet whichever model we adopt, the fact remains that two areas in par- 
ticular are reflected in the traditions on the Prophet's life, that is, south- 
ern Syria and the northern Llijáz en the one hand, the Sarat and other 
places to the south of modern Mecca on the other. Why should this be 
so? Where was Muhammad active hefore the bira, and which was the 
city that he forced to surrender or conquered by force? Where was the 
sanctuary? There appears to he no way of making sense of Qurashi trade 
without undermining the tradition at large. 

Finally, it could be argued that the entire attempt to reconstruct the 
nature of Mecean trade is futile. If the sources assert that the Meceans 
stopped trading outside Meeca or started doing so, exportcd commodi- 
ties in return for which they were paid in bullion or exported bullion in 
return for which they bought commodities, or exported commodities in 
return for others, then one has every right to suspect that what the 
sources preserve is not recollections of what Meccan trade was like, but 
rather versions of what early storytellers thought it could have been like, 
each version being perfeetly plausible in itself because it is based on 
knowledge of the kinds of trade that were conducted in Arabia. If this is 
so, it is not surprising that the traditions fail te add up to a coherent pic- 
ture, nor should wc attempt to make them do so. It would notbe the case 
that certain details are wrong and others right, but that all should be dis- 
missed as embroidery on general chemes such as trade, wealth, raids, 
and the like. 


“© J. Wellhauser, ed. and tr., "Letzter Teil der Lieder der Hudhailiten,” p. 31 = 137 
(no. 183), where it is attributed to Abū Ra"as a] Sahili. The poem is also cited in Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 818, with much the same story about the author, here Elimzs b. Qays 
(similarly Wagidi, Afagbazi, 11, 823, without the poem). But we are now assured that the 
poem does not refer to the conquest of Mecca as such, only to an isolated pocket of resist 
ance led by the three men whose names are mentioned in the poem. 

** Eassán b. Thibit in Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 829{(= Divan, ed. Hirscifeld, no. 1, lines 
22 f.). Arafat rejected this line (Diwan, 1, 19 £.). 

» Kister, “Some Reports,” p. 87. 
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The genesis of Meccan trade is conventionally explained with reference 
to the fact that Mecca was a baram er sanctuary area. On the one hand, 
it was the object of an annual pilgrimage. It thus became a pilgrim fair, 
"a typical. . . combination of pilgrim center and marketplace,” as Don- 
ner puts it.' On the other hand it was inviolable, no bloodshed being 
permitted within it. It was thus apt to attract settlers and visitors all the 
year round, and according to Watt it became a commercial center be- 
cause it was a place "to which men could come without fcar of molesta- 
tion.”? [t is not always clear in the secondary literature whether it was 
the annual pilgrimage or the permanent inviolability, or both, that stim- 
ulated the growth of trade; nor is it always clear when the sanctuary be- 
gan to havc its stimulating effect: according to some, Mecca was a cultic 
and commercial center even in antiquity, though it is more commonly 
said only to have developed into one on its occupation by Quraysh.3 
There is not, however, any disagrcement on the basic point: one way or 
the other, Meccan baram and Mcccan trade werc intimately linked, as 
practically every author on the subject statcs.* But why has this propo- 
sition gained axiomatic status? 


As regards antiquity, the proposition is gratuitous in that we do not 
know anything about trade in Mecca before its occupation by Quraysh. 
The belief arises from the identification of Mecca with Ptolemy's Ma 
coraba. But this identification is untenable, as has already been shown; 


* F. M. Denner, T be Early Islamic Conquests, p. 51. 

? Watt, Afabam mad at Mecca, p. 3. 

? Mecca is conjectuted to hay c been 2 major cukic and commercial centre even inantig- 
uity in Grohmann, "Makecaba"; similarly Hitti, Capital Cities, pp. 4 £.; and Bonner be~ 
lieves it to havc functioned asa pilgrim fair for centuries before the rise of Islam (Cesquests, 
p. 51). For other views, see the discussion ir, Simon, "Elus et ilàf," p. 206n. 

+ Sec fer example Lammens, “République marchande," pp. 33 f; Margoliouth, Mo- 
barimed, pp. 1 3 f.; Rodinsen, Afebanmed, p. 39; Shaban, Islamic History, v, 3; Hitti, Capital 
Cities, p. 5; Kister, "Some Reports,” p. 76. 
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andeven if it were not, it would not enable us to say anything about the 
city, inasmuch as Ptolemy offers no information about it apart from the 
longitude and latitude at which it was located.* The Islamic tradition has 
it that the Amalekite and Jurhumite rulers of Mccea uscd to collect tithes 
from traders there, but is otherwise silent on the subject.* 

It could, moreover, be argued that Quraysh weretraders even before 
they occupied Mecea. An 'Ugla inscription dating from about 278-278 
A.D. enumerates Orshin as guests of a Lladrami king along with repre- 
sentatives of Tadmar, Kasd, and Hind; The QrsAzn are assumed to be 
Qurashi women; and if the other guests were Palmyrenes, Chaldaeans, 
and Indians, the meeting presumably had something to do with trade.? 
If so, Quraysh would appear to have been traders of some importance as 
early as the third century A.n.; and since they only settled in Mecea two 
centuries later or so,’ their tradeeould evidently notowe anything tothe 
sacred status of this city. One would not, however, wish to attach toe 
much importance to this inscription. Khadija, Asma’, Hind, and other 
female traders notwithstanding, it is odd that Quraysh should have been 
represented by fourteen women and not a single male, fourteen also 
being teo many in view of the fact that the hypothetical Palmyrenes, 
Chaldaeans, and Indians only sent two representatives. Whatever the 
women were doing in the Hadramawt, they had hardly beensent there 
to discuss trade.'* If their identification as Qurashi women is correct, 
Quraysh must have enjoyed an importance in the third century of which 
the Islamic tradition preserves no recollection at all, and this isa startling 
thought. But the importance was not necessarily comrnercial, and the 
identification could be wrong. There may have been trade in Mecca be- 


s Cf. above, ch. 6, pp. 134-36. 

6 'Agbáni, XV, 12 f.; Mas'üdi, Mur, uit, 99. 

? A. Jamme, ed. and tr.. Tie Al 'Ugiab Texts (Bocumentation Sud Arabe, I1), pp. 38, 44 
(Ja 919, 931). Both parts of the inscription have been published before, but the crucial 
words had not yet been deciphered (cf. Repertoire LE pigraphie Sémiique, vu, nos. 4,859, 
4:862). 

* Jamme takes the identification of the women as Qurashi fer granted and considers the 
possibility that the Hindites were Indians, wut makes ne suggesuens regarding the iden- 
tity of Tadmar and Kašd (AL 'Uglab Texts, pp. 1 . 25, 38 £., 45), It iste Professor A.F.L. 
Beeston that [owe the suggestien that we may here be seeing Indians, Chaldeaeans, Pa E 
myrenes, and Quraysh together (persera | cemmunicatinn), 

*Cf. EP,s.0 Kusayy 

'e Jamme offers no speculatienson what they might be doing, theugh he toothinks that 
there must have been mere than trade ve the meeting (A/-"Uglob Texts, p. 25). 
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fore itsoccupation by Quraysh, and Quraysh may have been traders be- 
fore they occupied the city; but the fact of the matter is that we know 
nothing ahout either question. 


What, then, do we know about the relationship between the Meccan 
barum and Qurashi trade after the Qurasv occupation of the city? On 
this question the tradition offers a fair amount of information. We may 
start by considering whether Mecca was a pilgrim fair. 

The tradition is almost unanimous that it was no a pilgrim fair. A fa- 
mous list of pre-Islamic fairs enumerates some sixteen fairs as having 
been of major importance in Arabia before Islam. Not one of thc several 
versions of this list mentions Meeca. '' What is more, there is no question 
of Mecca having been somehow forgotten. We are told that three of the 
fairs in question, that is, 'Ukaz, Dhà'l-Majàz, and Majanna, were held 
in the holy months. Having traded there, people would perform their 
ritual duties at 'Arafa (located in the vicinity of these fairs just outside 
Mecca) and then go home. Thus one version. More commonly we are 
told that they would prepare for the pilgrimage to Meeea. This they 
would do on the day of tarwiya (8 Dhu'l-bijja) by calling a halt to trade 
and transferring from “Ukaz or Dhü'l-Majaz to 'Arafa.'? On this day, 
too, they would be joined by all those who had not attended the fairs in 
question, having nothing to buy or sell.'* No trade was conducted at 
"Arafa or Minà.'5 A fortiori, no trade was conducted in Mecca itself. 


" The fullest version is given in Marzüqi, Azmina, 11, 161 ff; shorter ones are found in 
Ibn Habib, Mubabbar, pp. 263 f£; Aba Hay yan, /mtà', 1, 83 ff; Ya qübi, T'a'rikb, 1, 313 
£5 @algashandi, Subh, t, 410 f. The section relating co the pilgrim fairs is also repreduced 
in a somewhat different formin Azraqi. Mekka, pp. 129 f£; Ibn Habib, Munammug, Pp. 
274 f. Some additional material is cited in Bakri, Mu'jam, pp. 660f.; Yaqüt, Buldzn, in, 
704 f., both sw. "Ukaz. In general, see also S. al-Afghani, Aswag af “arab fil. jábiliyya wal 
Islam. 

^" Thus Abi Hayyan, 7mid', p. 8s (rbumma yagifiina bi "Arafa wa yagdina ma ‘alaybim 
min manasikibim tbumma yatawa jjahāna ilà awtànibim) 

 Ya'qübi, T'arr&b, 1, 314; Ibn Habib, Mrmammagq, p. 275; #4., Mubabbar, p. 267; Mar 
zü«qi, Azmina, n, p. 166; Azraqi, Makka, p. 129. Compare also Agbàáni, xxi, p. 57, where 
the fair of 'Ükaz. is envisaged as continuing right up to the beginning of the pilgrimage. 

14 Azraqi, Makka, p. 129; Marzüqi, clamina, u, 166. 

5 Azraqi, Makka, p. 13e, cf. p. 129: Adna yawm al-tarwiyadkbira æwāgibim. Ibn Habib, 
Munammaq, p. 275. 
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The list of pre-Islamic fairs goes back to Ibn al-Kalbi, but the section 
on the pilgrim fairs is derived from his father’s Tafsir, presumably od 
2:194. By way of backgreund to this verse, other exegetes also inform 
us that the pre-Islamic Arabs used not to trade during the pilgrimage, 
that is in a state of ibr&z;! accordingly, we are told, no trading was con- 
ducted at either ‘Arafa or Mina. ë “That none was conducted in Mecca 
itself ts once more left implicit. Alternatively, we are informed that the 
pre-Islamic Arabs did trade during the pilgrimage, or that some of them 
did:'? it was the early Muslims rather than the pagans who felt the com- 
bination of trade and pilgrimage to be wrong.?° But the places at which 
the pagans are said to have traded during the pilgrimage are once more 
specified as “Ukaz, Dhü'I-Majàz, and Majanna, not as Mecca, Mina, or 
‘Arafa, so Mecca still is not envisaged as a pilgrim fair. Either way, God 
himself put an end tothe qualms in question when he revealed 2:194: "it 
is no fault in you that you should seek bounty from your lord." It was 
then that people began to trade at' Arafa, Mina, and, once more implic- 
itly, Mecca itself during the pilgrimage.*' Indeed, given that "Ukaz, 


'© Ibn al-Kalbi is identified as the authority for the full list in Marzüqi, whereas Kalbi is 
given as the authority for the sectiun relaciog to the pilgrim fairs and related matters in 
Azcaqi (Makka, p. 122). The &nádin Azraqi is Kalbi from Abi Salih from Ibn “Abbas, 
indicating that the informatien comes from Kalbi's lost Tafsir (cf. F. Sezgin, Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrif nums, 1, 34 f. Sezgin's belief that the work is extant remains to be proved, 
cf. below, ch. ons9). 

7 Tabart, /àmi', n, 158 ff., citing Mujahid and “Amr b. Dinar, both from Ibn ‘Abbas; 
similarly M. J. Kister, “Labbayka, Alláhumma, labbayka . . . . 6n a Monotheistic As- 
pect ofa Jaluliyya Practice," pp. 37 f., citing Mugatil and ethers; cf. alse id., “Some Re- 
pores,” p. 76 and the note therete(where the evidence is interpreted differently). 

'* Tabari, /àmi', n, 159, citing Mujahid on ‘Arafa and Sa'id b. Jubayr on Mina. 

» Cf. Ya‘qabi, Ta'ri&b, v, 298, where the Elums and the Hilla are presented as having 
differed on this point. 

* Tabari, /ámi, n, 159 £; Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsi, af-Tibyén fi tafsiral_ Bur’ an, 
n. 166; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 239 f; Wabidi, Aséas, pp. 41 f. (Theview that i wasthe pre 
Islamic Arabs whe felt trade during the pilgrimage to be wrong is also mentioned in the 
latter two works.) 

= Cf. Azraqi, Makka, pp. 130f. ("they used notto buy and sell onthe day at^Arafa or 
during the days at Mina, but when God brought Islam he allowed them to do so; for God, 
exalted is he, revealed inhís boek, “it is no fault in you that yon should seek bounty frem 
your lerd” jand when ‘Ukāz, Dhi'l-Majaz, and Majanna were abaridoned] they made do 
with the feirs of Mecca, M'inà, and “Arafa’). Note also the reflections of the same idea irr 
the comments ad 22:28 f., where the mandfi‘ are frequently understoed as a reference to 
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some cogency that Mecca was not an object of pilgrimage at all in pre- 
Islamic times.?$ As I shall show, Wellhausen's hypothesis makes effort- 
less sense of the evidence. The pre Islamic Arabs did trade during the 
pilgrimage. But they did not trade in Mecca during the pilgrimage, be- 
cause the pilgrimage did not go to Mecca before the rise of Islam. 

That the pre-Islamic Arabs traded during the pilgrimage is easily 
shown. 'Ukàz, Dhü'l-Majàz, and Majanna were barams which one 
would visit in the holy months," that is to say, as pilgrims, They were 
also barams at which people would trade. The pre-Islamic Arabs thus 
traded during the pilgrimage, and naturally they did so in a state of 
ibrám, the consecrated state of pilgrims: how could they be pilgrims if 
they were not in this state? Ibn Habib informs us that Quraysh would 
nevcr go to Bhü'l-Majaz except in a state of shram.?* Quraysh were also 
in a state of thrém at ‘Ukaz when the war of Fijar provoked by Barrad 
broke out? And according to Azraqi, nobody would ge to either 
"Ukàz, Dhu'l-Majaz, or Majanna except in a state of ibram (là mubrimin 
bil-ba jj):* Our sources no doubt take it that people would go in this state 
becausc trading at the fairs in question was followed by the pilgrimage 
to 'Arafa, Mina, and Mecca, but this is evidently wrong. If people went 
in a censecrated state to holy places in the holy months, they werc going 
as pilgrims to the places in question. Visiting “Ukaz, Dhü'l-Majaz, and 
Majanna was part of the pilgrimage, not a prolegomenon to it. In short, 
it was as pilgrims that visitors to "Ukaz, Dhü'l-Majaz, and Majanna 
would engage in trade. 

From “Ukaz, Dhü'l-Majáz, and Majanna the pilgrims would proceed 
to ‘Arafa and Mini. But would they proceed to Mecca, too? Wellhausen 
denied it on the ground that the Muslim pilgrimage is still conducted 
largely outside Mecca, a point hard to dispute. Though it begins in 
Mecca, its formal start is at ‘Arafa; and though it ends in Mecca, too, its 
real tertnination is at Mini, this being where sacrifices are made and 


+6 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 79ff. 

? “He breught it to the market ef “Ukaz in the baram," as we are told ef someone trying 
to sell a swerd at ‘Ukaz, where he was killed in the baram (Agbāni, x1, 119). For the dates 
ofthe fairs, see the references listed abeve, nit. 

** [bn Habib, Munammag, p. 275- 

9 Ibn Habib, Munammag, p. 196 (gadima säg Ukaz ja-wajodal-nàs bi-"Ukaz gad buderdt- 
sig walnas mubrimán tl bajj). 

32 Azraqi, Makka, p. 132. 
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heads are shaved, whereupon the state of ibràm is abandoned.}' This 
suggests that the visits to Mecea have been added to an eriginally inde- 
pendent ritual, and there are two further points in support of this view, 
First, as Wellhausen himself noted, the religious offices connected with 
the pilgrimage to ‘Arafa were in the hands of Tamimis and others, not 
of Qurashis: Quraysh arc presented as responsible only for the pilgrims 
in Mccea itself.? Second, Mecca is an odd place in which to end the Jaj}. 
Minā and ‘Arafa were uninhabited places devoid ef guardians and per- 
manent inhabitants, heingactive only in the holy months. So also were 
"Ukàz, Dhü'1-Majaz, and Majanna, the barams with which the pilgrim- 
age started: the five sanctuaries outside Mecea form a natural group. But 
Meeca was a city with a permanent population and a shrine endowed 
with guardians. It was thus a shrine on a par with that of Allat at Tà'if 
or al-‘Uzza at Nakhla, not a desert sanctuary. The pilgrimage was a rit- 
ual performed at times and places in which everybody downed arms and 
nobody was in control: a sanctuary owned by a specific tribe does not 
belong in this complex. 

It could, of course, be argued that the pilgrimage had been extended 
to Mecca even in pre-Islamic times, and this is how Lammens saw it: the 
originally independent sanctuaries of ‘Arafa and Mina, according to 
him, had been reduced to mere stations on the way to Mecca even before 
the rise ef Islam by the enterprising Quraysh in the course of their com- 
mercial expansion.: But this is unlikely to be correct. In the first place, 
the tradition is too eager to dissociate “Arafa and Mina from the other 
desert sanctuaries, attaching them to Meeea instead. When the exegetes 
tell us that the pagan Arabs used te abstain from trading during the pil- 
grimage (meaning the Muslim pilgrimage to ‘Arafa, Mina, and Mecca), 
or that they did trade during the pilgrimage (but only during the pagan 
pilgrimage to ‘Ukaz, Dhü'l-Majaz., and Majanna), they are eoneerned te 
present Mind and ‘Arafa as places of particular holiness. But people did 


?' Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 79 ff. 

sa Wellhausen, Rate, p. 83 m cf. ibid., p. 81; below, p. 188; Kister. "Mecca and 
Tamim,” pp. 141 f., 155. Kistcr argues against Wellhansen on the ground that it was Qu 
raysh who had invested Tamlm (the holders efthe most important offices) w ith their func 
tions: Tamim were thus integrated in the Meccan system. Bnt since the sources make it 
clear thar no Qurashis had ever held theofhecs in question, it ishard to sec howthey could 
have been in a pesition to delegate them. 

s Lammens, “Républiquemarchande,” p. 35. 
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along with other necessities, the only reward of their Meccan hosts, ac- 
cording to some, heing a share in the pilgrims’ sacrifices.** And it was to 
neighbouring tribes, not to pilgrims, that the Meccans were reputed to 
have sold idols.*: For the flourishing trade with pilgrims in Mccea de- 
scribed. for example, by Margoliouth, there is no support in the tradi- 
tion, while that presented by Lapidus in fact refers to “Ukaz *« 

This is not to deny that Quraysh owed much of their wealth to the 
pilgrimage. “How did they make a living if zet from the pilgrimage?" as 
“Umar asks in response to the question on the legitimacy of combining 
pilgrimage and trade.* But the pilgrimage on which they flourished was 
the pagan one to sanctuaries outside Mecca, above all "Ukaz and Dhu'l- 
Majaz. These were the pilgrim fairs at which "people made a living in 
the Jahiliyya,” the mawasim al-bajj that constituted their mazjar, their 
place of trade.** When we are told that Quraysh used to trade only with 
those who came to Mecca, Mecca is more or less automatically glossed 
as meaning Dhü'l-Majàz and “Uk4z:+7 here as elsewhere “Mecca” is an 


^ Cf. Kister, "Mecca and Tamim,” pp. 134 and the note thercte, 137, 139 

43 Cf. abeve, ch. 4, no. i11. 

*! Cf. Margoliouth, Mobemmed, p. 13. itis truethac Hubal's guardians chargeda fee for 
oracular advice; but it is Quraysh themselves, net foreign pilgrims, who are presented as 
checustomers (a pointto which | shall return shertly). A visitor's tax is attested for Byzan- 
tine traders, but again not for pilgrims (ef. Azraqi Makka, p. 107). Lammens takes the 
barim mentioned by Ibn Burayd to b ea tax on pilgrims (cf. AMecgue, p. 140; Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan lbn Burayd, Kizb af-isbtigag, p. 282). In fact, however, the bazim was a share 
in the pilgrims’ sacrifices chat Qurashi hosts weuld rece: ve in return for looking after them 
and providing for their needs (cf. Kister, "Mecca and Tamim,” p. 136n. And even this 
interpretatien could be disputed; cf. the alternative story about Zuwaylim, the mane’ al 
harim, cited tbid. from Baladhuri). Lapidus, “Che ArabConquests,” p. 59, compare Weli- 
hausen, Resze, pp. 89f. 

55 Tabari, Jami", v. 160; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1. 240 (wa bal kánat ma‘ dyisbubum ilā JTI- 
bajj?). 

+6 Kana 'Ukàz wa Dhël Majaz asoügabum frl-jabittyya yugimünabà mawasim al bafj wa 
hànat ma’ āyishubum minba (Baydawi, Anwar, 1, 145}. Kāna matjar al was fil-jabili yya "Ukaz 
ara-Dba'l-Majae (Tabari, Jami. n, 159, citing “Amr b, Dinar from [bn "Abbas). Kāna 
"Ukàe wa Majonna sca-D bs L Majás aswagan frl-jábili yya (Ibn Kathir, Zafsir, 1, 239, citing 
the same). All statements are made in explanation of 2:194, which was revealed fimawasun 
al bajj. 

a Kánat Quraysh [à tutājiru illa ma'a man warade ‘alayba Makkata fi'l-mawasim wa-bi 
Deel Ma jaz wa-sig Ukāz sca-fi'l-atbbural-burum (Tha'alibi, Thimar, p. 115). This passage 
clearly does not describe three alternative places or dates ef arrival: fr JL maccacim is synon- 
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abbreviation (or tendentious substitution) for the pilgrim fairs at which 
the Meccans traded.# T he pilgrim fairs wcre “the markets of Mecca":«* 
Mecca itself was not a fair. “Ukaz, Dhü'l-Majàz, and Majanna, “these 
were the markets of Quraysh and the Arabs, and none was greater chan 
“Ukaz.” The sources thus makc it clear that sanctuaries did contribute 
to Qurashi wealth; but it was sanctuaries other than that of Mecca which 
madc the contribution. 

It might still be argued that Mecca, though net an object of pilgrim- 
age, nonetheless attracted visitors in Rajab, when the ‘umra was made, 
and that these visitors stimulated trade.’ But for one thing, it could be 
argued that the bajy and the ‘umra were destined for the same sanctuary: 
if the 5ajj stopped short of Mccca, the ‘wmra did, as well.** For another 
thing, there is only the fecblest suggestion that the “umra generated 
crade.s* And though Hubal, the deity accommodated in the Ka'ba, may 


ymeus with Ji" asbbur al hurum, and it was only in theasbóur al-burum that peeple came to 
Dhü'-.Majáz and kās. The first and the last wa thus do not mean “and,” but rather “that 
is," and the passage might betranslated as follows: "Quraysh used only to trade with those 
who came to them at Mecca in the pilgrün season, that is at Dhirl-.Majaz and the niarket 
of "Ukàz in the holy months.” 

46 Events lecated at Mecca in one source will be lecared at Dhü'LiMajaz er 'Ulkaz in an 
ether (cf. above, uq6; and compare the equivalence of Mecca and Dhü'l-Majàaz in n39). 
When ibn Sa'd says thatthe Prophet "stayed in Mecca for as longas he stayed, calling the 
tribes to Ged and offering himselfte them every year at Majanna, “Ukiz and Mina,” he is 
implicitly turning the pilgrim fairs into parts of Mecca without saying anything incorrect 
(T'abagát, 1. 217; similarly p. 216). When the seurces speak ofthepilgrim fairs as “the mar- 
kets of Mecca" (cf. the following note), they again tend to envisage them as extensions of 
Mecca rather than as markets outside it at which thc Meccans traded; and naturally the 
medern reader fellows suit. 

w Bakr, Muyam, p. 660, s.v. “Ukaz: “Ukaz, Majanna . and Dhü'l-Majáz were aswag li 
Makka; cf. Ibn Sa`d, Tabagae, vin, 323: Dhü'l-.Majàz was a stig min aswag Makka. 

s> Yaqüt, Buldan, ttt, 705, s.v. "Ukaz, citing Waqidi; cf. Tim ETabib, Mubabbar, p. 267 
(Ranat "Ukas min a 2ami aswag al- arab). 

* Cf. Wellhansen, Reste, pp. 84, 97 ff. 

* This was not Wellhausen’s view, but compare Nonnesus' description of an Arabian 
sanctuary of the same type as the complex of pilgrim fairs known from the Islamic tradi- 
tien, possibly even identical with it: it was visited in all three hely months, including Rajah 
(below, nn127-18). And nore that the ‘ware seems co go to Dhü'l- Majaz in one of the ac- 
counts of theconversion of Medina cited abeve, n39. 

s One version of the bil af- fudül scery has iu that the Yemeni who was wronged in Mecca 
has come to make the ‘umra and engage in trade (gadina Makka mu'tamiran bi-bidd'a, thus 
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for all we know have attracted visitors all the year round; there is little 
to indicate that Mecca was a market of major importance at all. It had a 
5&q,55 and there is occasional mention of Hudhalis, Kininis, and others 
selling camels, sheep,5* slaves,s? and other commodities there;* Safwan 
b. Umayya is said to have sold Egyptian imports in the lower part of the 
city, and a Tamimi is said to have had his matjar in Mecca (but the par- 
allel version omits the matjar, and a variant version also fails to mention 
tradc).^* Byzantine traders are said to have visited Mecca, and Jews are 
also supposcd to have been active there, as we have seen already.“ But 
the sourecs give us to understand that Qurashi trade was conducted 


Ibn Abi' ELadid, Sharh, 1u, 464; Kala‘, Z4tifZ', p. 146, beth citing Zubayr b. Bakkar). Bur 
in the prediction story cited in Kala't, Ksra& al-&rifa^, pp. 24€ f Abū Nu'aym, Daiz'il, 
p.222, the Yathribis who make che "ure are merely accompanied b y a trader, a Jew who 
evidently was net making the "umra himself. L know of no other stories i n which “umra 
and trade are menu oned together. 

s+ There is no indication of seasonal patterns in accounts of visits co Hubal. For the vo 
tive offerings that he received, sec Azracii, Makka, pp. 31, 49. Cornparethevotiveofferings 
received by Allat (above, ch. 3 n4). Verive offerings are not, of course, evidence oftrade. 

ss Thus Nubayh b. al-Hajjaj found it hard te maintain his two wives on whathecarned 
during theday in theségof Mecca (ibn Habib, Munammag, p. 52). Abū Jahl was silting ft- 
Bàbi yat min al sig when a Zubaydi came to cernplain to the Prophet abeut at) injustice (Ha- 
ladhuri, Anszb, 1, 130—3 variation on the Pf ai-fudil story). 

56 Thus an lráshi sold camelste Abu Jahl, who refused to pay, whereupon Muhammad 
redressed the injustice (Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 257; Baladhuri, Amsáb, t, 128: Aba 
Nu'ayin, Dal@il, pp 166 £.), A Sulami sold camels: to a Meccan who likewise refused to 
Pay (len Habib, Munam mag, p. 164) A Hudhali selling sheep in Mecca caught sight of 
Aba Jahl (Balidburi, AssáP, 1, 128. All these are more variations on the Aff af-fudzil theme). 

s A Hudhaliseld a prisonerof war in Mecca (above, ch. 4, 197). Since Dha'l-Majaz was 
located in Hudhali territory it is, however, possible that Mecca here stands for Dhu'l-Ma- 
jaz. 
3 A Kinani seldan unspecified commodity in Mecca (Ibn Hahib, Afunammag, pp. 275 
C). Two 'Abis are suppesed to have seld teeusers from Hajar there (above, ch. 4 n75). 
And idbkbir was exchanged there fer&2md (above, ch. 3 749). 

5° Kister, “Some Reperts,” p. 77, citing Fakhi. 

© Ibn Abi’t Hadid, Séarb, uy pp. 465 f.; Ibn “Asakir, Tabdbib, vu, 329; cf. Kister, 
"Mecca and Tamim,” pp. 130 f. Both tell a story abont a Tamimi prorégé of Zubayt b. 
“Abd al Muttalib who got slapped by Harb b. Umayya in Mecca. Ibn 'Asakir does net, 
however, mention that the Tamimt had cv me to Mecca for trade; and trade is also absent 
from the stoty in which it is a protégé of Khalaf b. As'ad who gets slapped by Harb b 
Umayya (ftasá'il, p. 76; cited by Ibn Abi'l-ETadid, Sbar£, ut, 457). 

*: C£, abave, ch. 5, p. 139 
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overwhelmingly eatstde Mecca, in Syria, the Yemen, and elsewhere, and 
above all at the pilgrim fairs. 


@ne is thus inclined to be suspicious of the claim that Qurashi trade de- 
veloped hecause men could come to: Mecca without fear of molestation. 
Actually, here, as so often, Mecca has been conflated with the pilgrim 
fairsaround it. l'heonly timeat which people could ceme to Mecca with- 
out fear of molestation was in the holy months; but the holy months did 
not, of course, owe their existence to the Meccan sanctuary, and it was 
to ‘Ukaz, Dho’l-Majaz, and other pilgrim fairs that Meccans and others 
alike would go during the months in question. The advantage that 
Mecca is believed to have derived from its sacred status (apart from the 
pilgrimage that has already beendiscussed) is a permanent inviolability 
which meant that people could /ive there without fear of molestation, be 
it by neighbouring tribes or private enemies elsewhere. The exegetes 
make much of the claim that Mecca was exempt from raids and other 
violence, God having granted it immunity from perils of this kind in re- 
sponse to Abraham’s prayer for safety and sustenance;* and it is often 
stated in the secondary literature that Mecca attracted outlaws, fugi- 
tives, and others in necd of refuge. Be this as it may, the exegetes de- 
velop the theme of inviolability in a fashion preciscly opposite to Watt 
when it comes to trade. It is not thatothers could come to Mecca without 
fear of molestation, hut on the centrary that the Meccans themselves 
could ge away from Mecca without such fear. Whereas other Arahs, we 
are told, were unable to leave their territories without risking being 
raided, Quraysh were safe wherever they went, their connection with 
the sanctuary conferring inviolability on them.% If they werc raided by 
mistake, their property would be restored to them on discovery of their 
identity because, as it was said, a Qurashi is inviolahle everywhere.*¢ 
This idea is not confined to the exegetes, Thus one version of the list 


^ Tabari, fami’, xxx, p. 172; Suyutl, Darr, vi, 397; Razi, MafZib, x ur, $13: Tüsi, T: 
byün, p. 414 (the latter witheut refcrence to Abraham); cf. Gur'án, 14:40. All are com 
menting on Süra 106. 

^ Tabart, Jami’, xxx, 172, citing @atada and Ibn Zayd; Suyati. Durr, vi, 398, citing 
Q^. cida; Ibn @utayba, Musbkil af-@ur'an. p. 319; Razi, Mefátib, vin, 513. 

“ Kalà^i, Zetf/4, p. 78. citing Aba ‘Ubayda (c/-Qurashi bi-kulli baladin barám), similarly 
@atdda in Tabari, fami’, xxx, 172. 
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of pre-Islamic fairs has it that all Mudar and their allies (though not all 
Arabs, as implied by the exegetes) regarded Quraysh as inviolable he- 
cause of their association with the Aaytss And Jahiz contrives to finda 
referencc to this inviolability in a pre-Islamic poem, though this time in 
a contemptuous vein: being mere traders, we arc told, Quraysh would 
seck refuge in their dzyt and, on feaving it, decorate themselves with 
mug! and the bark of trces in order to make themselves recognizable to 
potentia! attackers. In short, there is evidence that Quraysh were re- 
garded as holy men, not holy dispensers of justice as Serjeant would 
have it, but rather holy traders.* 

The claim is not altogether implausible. Traders have often been re- 
garded as inviolable in Arabia, though they have not often had a sanc- 
tuary to make their inviolability respectable.” And guardians of holy 
places have similarly tended to enjoy inviolability, though they have not 
often used it to be traders. That Quraysh were regarded as inviolable is 
nonetheless bard to accept. 

First, who acknowledged the invielability of Quraysh? Not all Arabs, 
for not all Arabs recognized the sanctity of Mecca, asthe tradition itself 
admits.55 It could be the case that all Mudar and their allies did, as Mar- 
züqi claims. But according to Ibn Efabib's version of the same passage, 
it was on grourids of kinship rather than holiness that these tribal groups 
would refrain from raising Quraysh: no Mudari or ally of a Mudari 
would molest Mudari merchants, he says, meaning that Qaysi or Ta- 
mimi merchants enjoyed the same protection as the supposedly holy 
men of Quraysh.® In fact, however, Quraysh can scarcely have cnjoycd 
automatic pretection on either greund, for the story of Hashim’s Z4f- 
agreements takes it for granted that they had to make special agreements 
for their safety on the way wherever they went. And the story of LTakam 
b. AbPl-As's jiwar similarly presupposed lack of automatic protection, 


5: Marzüqi, Azmina, u, 162. 

“ Jahiz, Tria 0 puscula, p. 63. Cf. R.B. Serjoant, "Haram and Hawtah, tbe Sacred En- 
clave in Arabia." 

** And despite the sanctuary, they clearly are not vespectable in jahiz's discussion, The 
poem on which he is commenting explicitly say sthat trade is despised (ca Lara tbgara), 
and Jáhiz explains chat this is because traders could not defend themselves, Quraysh are 
thus pariahs here rather than holy men. 

** Cf. Rister, “Mecca and Tamim,” pp. 142 ff. 

* Ibn Habib, fubabbar, p. 264. 
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though it presupposes lack of special agreements as well, at least on the 
reute te Irag? To restate the point in concrete terms, we arc told by 
Marzüqi and Ibn t{ahib that Tayyi' would refrain from raiding Qu- 
raysh because they were allies of Mudar, who respected the sanctity of 
Meccaor maybe just Mudari kinship ties. But others tell us that, on the 
centrary, Tayyi' were among the tribes whodid not respect the sanctity 
ofMecca and who would even raid pilgrims in the holy months. Indeed, 
it was because ‘l'ayyi and others did not respect the sanctity of Mecca 
that Háshirz had to ncgotiate;/2/-agreements.?' Nonetheless, it was also 
from "Tayyi' that Hakam was obliged toseek jiwar. One is thus disin- 
clined to believe that either M:idar or their allies regarded Quraysh as 
exempt from acts of aggression. 

Second, how could Quraysh claim inviolability? To be inviolable in 
tribal Arabia was to be excluded from the tribal commonwealth in 
which prestige was determined largely by military strength. One could 
be excluded because one was too holy 10 compete, as in the case of the 
saint, or because one was to weak to do so, as in tbe case of the pariah; 
but either way one had to renounce the use of force: one evidently can- 
not claim to be both inviolable and a competitor in military terms. But 
Quraysh werea warlike people. It is true that there are suggestions to 
the contrary. Thus they are often said to have abstained from raiding;: 
the Jews of Medina attributed their defeat at Badr to their lack of mili- 
tary experience;? and Jahiz explains that tradersin pre Islamic Arabia, 
including Quraysh, were despised for their inability to defend them- 
selves, an explanation that conjures up pariahs.*+ But the tradition at 
large is innocent of the idea that they were either unwilling or unableto 
fight. There arc stories in which they engage in Bedouin-style raids, or 
sct out to avenge their dead, and long accounts of their wars with the 
Azd and other tribes, not to mention the wars of Fijar or thcircampaigns 
against Muhammad.'5 Even members of trading caravans would gal- 
lantly engage in military skirmishes with other tribes on behalf of 


?* Cf. above, ch. 5 ni 23. 

7: Kister, "Mecca and Tamim,” pp. 118 f., 142. citing F'ha'albi, Jahiz, and others. 

7 Ibid., pp. 1366. , 138, citing Jahiz and Elalabi. 

? lbn Hisham, Leben, p. 383. 

74 Cf. above, na66, 67. 

7s Cf. Ton Habib, Munammag, pp. 150 f. where they leave Mecca toraid and plunder 
tribes as far away ax |akhm and Bali. See also pp. 124 (f , 146 f., 164, 235 ff. 
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weaker groups; and “Abd al-Dár, the actual guardians of the Ka'ba, had 
no more renounced the use of arms than had the rest of Quraysh.75 Nat- 
urally, saints are not always so much above the use of force as they arc 
supposed to be; but if they fight, they do so to the accompaniment of 
protests, and of such there arc none in the tradition. Who, morcover, 
supplicd practically all the leaders of the conquests? It is hard to believe 
that generals such as Khalid b. al-Walid or “Amr b. al-‘As started as 
men too holy (or too weak) for direct participation in the use of force. 
Third, it is clear that the sources confuse temperary inviolability dur- 
ing the holy months with permanent inviolability arising from associa- 
tion with a sanctuary; the second institution being the only one to have 
survived the rise of Islam. When Jahiz says that Quraysh would deco- 
rate themselves with mugi and bark on leaving their sanctuary; he takes 
it that the inviolability which the outfit advertised arose from the sanc- 
tuary and was exclusive te its Qurashi inhabitants. But according to 
Abū “Ubayda, the inhabitants of Yathrib would similarly decerate their 
turrets with ropes and stalks of palm leaves when they wished to make 
the "ura or the pilgrimage: everyone would know that they had gone 
into a state of #bram, and they would thus be granted frec passage.7* Or 
again, Ibn al-Kalbi informs us that pilgrims and traders in the holy 
months would decorate themselves with garlands of hair and tufts of 
wool to notify that they were exempt from the normal rules of tribal re- 
lations; pilgrims and traders coming from Mecca, though, would use 
bark, precisely as Jaluz says.?? And Azraqi has it that garlands of bark 
were also donned by those who had used violence in the arem as a 
means of averting retaliation.** In ail three cases, the visual display ad- 


76 [bn Habib, Afunammag, pp. 170, 441; Balādhurī, Anab, ņ 102. 

? C£ R. B. Serjeant, T beSaiyidref Hadramawt, pp. 15, 17, 19 

78 [bn Elabth, Munammag, p. 327. The transmitter's name isgiven as lbn Abi ‘U bayda. 

~~ Marzüqi, Asmana. 11, 166 f. The details are given in cennection with the d2/j, the 
trader in the holy months, but the ir.troductory paragraph makes it clear that they apply 
tothe Sa as well. 

# Azraqi, Makka, p. 132. If someone killed, slapped, or bcatanether in thedaram(ef the 
pre-Islamic sanctuary fairs), he weuld make a garland of bark and say and sartira (not da- 
rüra, as in Wüstenfeld's edition) aud thus aveid retaliation. (The expression is explained as 
a claim of ignorance of the sanctity of the area, cf. Lane, Lexicen, s.v.) For the comparable 
use ef crowns by pilgrims in antiquity, see Gaudefroy-Demembyncs, Pèlerinage, p. 285. 
(The conjecture that idb&bir was used for gi/àdas by the Meccans is not, however, sup- 
ported by the sources.) 
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saint), in which others settle to engage in trade, crafts, and other occu- 
pations regarded by the tribesmen as despicable. Those who engage in 
these occupations are d4'afá', weaklings who cannot protect themselves 
and whoowe their frecdom from tribal molestation to the prestige of the 
presiding saint. But if Quraysh were a holy lineage, who were their 
du'afá'? Quraysh did not preside over a pariah population of traders, 
tanners, sweepers, and servants, but on thecontrary worked as tanners 
and traders themselves, whence the odd suggestion of both holy men 
and outcasts in Jahiz's discussion of them.* How could they be both? 
No doubt guardians of sacred places, be they pre Islamic or Islamic, 
have seen fit to engage in trade at various times; andtradehas not been 
uniformly despised in Arabia, nor are Quraysh usually presented as 
having lost status by engaging in it. But with the exception of Quraysh, 
guardians with commercial interests have not actually identified them- 
selves as traders, still less have they chosen to trade in person. ‘he fact 
is that trading can never have been a proper activity for those in charge 
ofhely places. However praiseworthy the activity may have been when 
performed by others, guardians cannot be czravaneers; what sort of 
guardian spends his time shifting raisins, hides, and perfume between 
the Yemen, Tà'if, and Syria and haggling at the markets of Busra and 
‘Ukiz? Quite apart from the undignified nature of the idea, guardians 
are suppesed to stay by their shrines and receive a constant stream of 
visitors desirous of such services as they may be reputed to perform. Yet 
Quraysh were always on the move, engaged in tasks below their dignity. 
Even “Abd al-Dar, the actual guardians of the Ka‘ba, would seem to 
have been traders, and the Hashimites. supposedly in charge of func- 
tions linked with the pilgrimage, certainly were.* No wonder that God 
told Quraysh to stay at home and worship him: the exegetes apparently 
also felt that guardianship and trade were incompatible. 

Second, Quraysh do not seem to have performed any of the services 
expected of pre-Islamic guardians. Practically all guardians of pre-Is- 
lamic shrines were diviners, that is te say, they would foretell the out 
come of cvents, advise on the suitability or otherwise of intended action, 


™ Cf. above, p. 181, For Serjeant, see “Haram and Hawtah"; cf. id., Saytds of Hadra- 
mast. 

** [t was an‘ Abdari who was said to have werked asa cara vanecr in the Balqa’, but this 
was admittedly said by way of insult (above, ch. $ n46). It was also an 'Alsdari whe was 
reputed to have traded in Persia (ch. 5, n126). 
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and generally know that which is unknown, always in a practical con- 
text.*¢ Yet neither ‘Abd al-Dàr nor Quraysh at large were kubban. We 
see them practise divination as laymen equipped with their own do-it- 
yourself divination kits,** but not as professionals dispensing their art on 
behalf of visitors to Mecca. On the contrary, they themselves were cus- 
tomers of professional diviners. Sometimes they would seek out &abizs 
and Zzhizas far away from Mecca or in Mecca itself, and sometimes they 
would consult the oracular arrows of Hubal, the deity which the Ka'ba 
is said to have accommodated.” It makes sense that Hubal’s guardian 
should have practised divination, but it is odd that he was not apparently 
a Qurashi. Admittedly, some sources listing the real and imagined of- 
fices of pre-Islamic Mecca place the z/dm, the divinatory arrows, with 
Quraysh;*? but they fail todo soin connection with Hubal, Usually the 
administrator of his arrows is completely anonymous. Hubal had a 
guardian (Pdjib), we are told. His divinatory arrows were administered 
by “the one who administered the arrows" (sabib al-etdàb)** It was “the 
guardians of the sanctuary” (sadanat al-bzyt) who would handle the ar- 
rows on behalf of Qurashis in search of oracular advice.*» What guardi- 


^ Cf. T. Fahd, Za divination arabe, p. 1 o; Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 131 ff. Note that pre- 
@urashi guardians of the Ka'ba are also said to have practised &ibana (Ibn Habib, Afunanz- 
mag, pp. 346. 405). 

"s Suraga b. Malik consulted his arrews en the question ef wherhet he should try to 
catch the Prophcton tbe latter's escape from Mecca: the arrows were en Ged’s side (Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 331). Abü Suf yan is reputedto have had his arrows with him atl lunayn 
Gbid,, p. 845; Wagidi, Magbazi, 1, 895). For othet examples (beth Qurashi and nen-Qu- 
rashi), sce Fahd, Dsvination, pp. 18:n, 186 f. 

** Cf. Ibn Habib, Munammag, pp. 2a f. 105 f., 107 f. (Khuza'i 4abin in “Usfan, a £abia 
in “Usfan), 109 f. (a &abin), 112 ff. (Satth al Addin in the Yemen; this story is also told in 
Agbáni, xx, 53 €.). For other examples, seebelow. ch. 9, p. 219. On Hubal's divinatisy 
arrows see Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 97 E; Azraqi, Mukka, pp. 3 1, 58. 736. (citing Ibn Ishaq); 
Hisham b. Muhammad Ibnal-Kalbi, Kitdbal-asnám, p. 28; cf. also EF s.v. Hubal. Wesee 
them in use mainly in connection with “Abd al-Muttalib, who consulted them over the 
digging of the Zarozam and the proposed sacrifice ef his son (Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp 94, 
97 ff). Azraqi also displays them in use èn an earlier occasion (akka, p. 107), butthe 
parallel passagein Ibn Sa‘d«smits both Hubal andthe arrows (T abayae, 1,34%). Aceurding 
te Waqidi, Quraysh censuited themon whetherer not to figbt tbe battleof Badr (Maghazi, 
1, 33). 

*: Ct. Lammens, Meque, p. 163; id., "République marchande," pp. 3of. 

** Azraqi, Mekka, p. 74 {ciung Ibn Ishaq); [bn Hisham, Leben, pp. 94, 97. 

8 Fahd, Divination, p. i811, citing Azhari. 
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ans? Who are these people officiating inthe Ka‘ba in the name of the one 
deity said to have had its place inside the Ka'ba itself,?* exercising the 
one function known to have been characteristic of pagan priests? The 
answer would seem to be members ef Ghadira b. Elubshiyya, a Khuza'i 
lineage of the same ancestry as Flulayl h. Elubshiyya, the lineage in 
which the guardianship of the Meccan sanctuary is said to have been 
vested before the Qurashi eccupation ef Mecca. Both are usually pre- 
sented as persons rather than groups: Flulayl was the last Khuza'i 
guardian" Ghadira, his brother, was in charge of Hubal's divinatory 
arrow at some stage, apparently in @urashi Mecca, and would dispense 
his services in return for a dirham and a sacrificial animal. 

Now we aretold that when Qusayy conquered Mecca, he graciously 
decided to leave the ijdze of the pilgrimage at ‘Arafa in the hands of 
Tamimis, that at Muzdalifa in the hands of 'Adwáànis, intercalation in 
the hands of Kinanis, and some unspecified function in the hands of 
Murra b. 'Awf of Dhubyān.” As has been seen, he also "allowed" Ta- 
mimis to continue as hereditary judges at "Ukaz.? And it would now 
appear that he likewise allowed Khuzà'is to remain in charge of Hubal 
in the Ka'ba. If so, what religious functions can Quraysh be said to have 
taken over on their conquest of the Param? They did not divine, they did 
not cure, they did not adjudicate: they simply keptthe Ka'ba in repair 
and supplied food and drink for the pilgrims.% Quraysh were thus 


* Thus ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 97; ^zraqt, Maukka, p. 58 and elsewhere. Wàqidt, how 
ever, moves him outside (Magbazi, u, 8 52). 

*: [bn Isham, Leben, p. 75; cf. Caskel, Gambara, m 5.0. Hulail h. Habatisa. 

v Azrai, Makke. p. 133;cf [bn Hisham, Leber, p. 97, where we are teld that Quraysh 
would pay a hundred dirhams and a jazdr to the sabib al-gidab; Caskel, Gambara, u, s.v. 
Gadira b. Habasiya. 

9: Jbn Hisham, Leben, p. 80; cf. pp. 3e. 76 ff. 

» Cf. ahove, ch. 7, p. 156. 

55 The list of famous judges given in Ten Elabib, Afababbar, pp. 132 ff.; Yaqubi, 
T arikb, 1, 299 f., docs include Qurashis, and 2 fuller v ersion of this ist is given bv thn 
Habib, Munammagq, pp. 4se £; Fast, Shif? pp. 142 f. But it is clear from Fasi's remarks 
that the Qurashi judges arc envisaged as having adjudicated among Quraysh only (he 
peintsout that theyowed their office to thecommon censent ef Quraysh, not toa position 
of power), There are no examples ef Qurashis being sought eut as judges in intertribal 
disputes (it is clearly as an interested party that Sa'id b. al ‘As acts as Sakam in the dispute 
between Quraysh and Layth reperted in Ibn Habib, Munammag. pp. 137 £.:itisas layinen 
that they intervene in the first Fijar disputes, the ġakamsat "Ukàz being Tamimis); and it 
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goddesses, or any one of them: it wasoutside Mecca at shrines guarded 
by other peeple that they would worship them, al-'Uzzà at Nakhla 
being their greatest idol, according to Ibn al-Kalhi.»* 

The tradition clearly envisages them as guardians on behalf of Allah, 
the God of Abraham and the future God of Islam. “We arc the sons of 
Abraham, the people of the holy territory (burma), the guardians of the 
shrine(wuldt al-bayt), and the residents of Mecca,” as Quraysh would say.** 
The Ka'ba was "the holy house of Allah" (ay! allab al-bardm), and “the 
holy house of Ailah and his friend Abraham.” Likc other Arabs, Qu- 
raysh had corrupted their Abrahamic monotheism by the adoption of 
pelytheist gods.'^' But it was they who maintained the crucial features 
of Abrahamic monotheism that survived: beliefin Allah and the conduct 
of pilgrimage to his house.'* And it was because of this role that they 
enjoyed a position of superiority in Arabia.'*? 

How much truth is there to this account? The belief that Abraham 
had beeueathed a monotheistreligion to his Arab descendants is attested 
for northwest Arabia as early as the fifth century in aGreek source.'^*]t 


ing note). She is well attested in the theapheric names of Quray sh, whereas Hubal is not. 
In fact, no theophoric name scems to be attested fer him at all; and though Hubal figures 
as a personal name, it dees net do su amoog Quraysh (cf. Caskel, Gambara, 1,5.v.; Lüling's 
view that Huba] should be identified as A be] seems unacceptable, cf. Wiederentdeckung, pp. 
169 ff.). 

* [bn al-Kalbi, Asnám, pp. i4 f£, 27; cf. Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 14 ff. 

*» Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 126, where they invent the Hums on this ground. 

‘ fbn Hisham, Leben, pp 31, 33: cf p. 15, where Jewish rabbis confirm that this 
was sa. 

to. Cf, Lun Hisham, Leben, pp. t5, 51. 

‘The pilgrimage is iden ified as Abrahamic in, for example, Mas'üdi, Muri, ut, oe 
(with referenceto @ur'an, 2 1. 1); Ihn Hisham, / eben, p. 126; and the pilgrims are guests 
of Allah and visitors to his bayz, ibid., pp. 83, 87. 

0 Ibn Hisham, /zéew, p. 126; cf. lon L:labib, Mubebbar, p. 264; Marztiqi, Aznzina, 
IL, 162. 

** C£. Sozemen, Kitrchbengeschschte, 1, 38, rofl. = The Ecclesiastica? History of Sozomen, pp. 
3e9 f. Sozomen, a fifth-century native of Gaza whose mother conguecould well have been 
Arabic (his natne was Salamanes), informs us that the Arabs descend from Ishmael and 
Hagar, that such being their descent they abstain from pork and observe other Jewish 
practices, and that insofar as they deviate frem the practices of the Jews, this must be as- 
cribed te the lapse of timeand contact with other nations: Moses only legislated for che 
Jews whom he led out of Egypt, andthe inhabitants of the neighbouring region Gc. Arabia) 
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in historical fact. If weaccept that they resisted Muhammad more or less 
as described, the claim that they represented the God of Abraham must 
be dismissed. 

This doesnor, of course, rule out the possibility that they represented 
an indigenous deity known as Allāh, and it is as guardians of such a deity 
that they are generally envisaged in the secondary literature. But this 
hypothesis is also problematic. 

Admittedly, up to a point it makes good sense. Allāh is associated 
with a black stone, and some traditions hold that originally this stone 
was sacrificial.'5 This suggests that it was the stenc rather than the 
building around it which was dayz a/làb, the house of god, and this gives 
us a perfect parallel with the Old Testament bethel. The cult ofthe Arab 
god Dusares (Dhü Sharà) also seems to have centred on a black sacrificial 
stone. '* According to Epiphanius, he was worshipped together with his 
mother, the virginal Kaabou, or in other words 4a°ib or &z" ab, a girl 
with swelling breasts.‘ A similar arrangement is met in a Nabataean 
inscription from Petra that speaks of sacrificial stones (usyb^ = ansdb) c- 
lenging te “the lord of this house" (mr byt’) and al-"Uzzà, another kã'ib 
lady." If we assume that bayt and ka‘ba alike originally referred te the 
Meccan stone rather than the building around it, then the lord of the 
Meccan house was a pagan Allah worshipped in conjunction with a fe- 
male consort such as al-"Uzzà and/or other “daughters of God.”''? This 
would give us a gcnuincly pagan deity ter Quraysh and at the same time 
explain their devotion to goddesses. ''* 

But if Quraysh represented Allah, what was Hubal doing in their 


approach the Wels: Mosque, they are proto-dbsmis.) Buc it is, understandably, in con- 
nection with che Prophet's ewn tribe that this dual perspective is most marked. Compare 
below, ch. i9, p. 233. 

** It owed its colour 10 the pagan practice of pouring blood and intestines over it (cf. 
U. Rubin, “Places of Worship in Mecca"). But as might be expected, there are also other 
explanations of its colour. 

‘9 J. H. Mordtmann, “Dusares bei Epiphanius," p. 104, citing Suidas. 

ne Thid., pp. 101 f. 

1 T, Nóldeke, "Ber Gott Mr’ Byt’ und die Ka`ba,” p. 184. 

“a Cf, Wellhausen, Reste, p. 24. Note that a]-"Uzzá appears as che mother of Allät and 
Manat in the poem cited by [bn Hisham, Leben, p. 145. 

15 Bucic would, of course, also require rejection ofthe contention that they worshipped 
al-Uzzà (and/or other "daughters of God”) at sanctuaries other than che Ka'ba. 
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shrine? Indeed, whatwas the building doing? No sacrifices can be made 
over a stone immured in a wall, and a building accommodating Hubal 
makes no sense around a stone representing Allah. Naturally Quraysh 
were polytheists, but the deities of polytheist Arabia preferred to be 
housed separately. No pre-Islamic sanctuary, be it stone or building, is 
known to have accommodated more than one male god, as opposed to 
one male god and female consort. The Allah who is attested in an in- 
scription of the late second century a.D. certainly was not forced to share 
his house with other deities."* And the shrines of Islamic Arabia are 
similarly formed around the tomb of a single saint. If Allah was a pagan 
god like any other, Quraysh would not have allowed Hubal toshare the 
sanctuary with him—not because they were proto-monotheists, but 
precisely because they were pagans. 

One would thus have to fall back onthe view that Allah was nota god 
like any other. On the one hand, Allah might simply be another name 
for Hubal, as Wellhausen suggested: just as the Israelites knew Yahwe 
as Elohim, so the Arabs knew Hubal as Allah, meaning simply 
"God."''5 It would follow that the guardians of Hubal and Allah were 
identical; and since Quraysh were not guardians of Hubal, they would 
not be guardians of Allah, either. But as Wellhausen himself noted, Al- 
lah had long ceased to be a label that could be applied to any deity. Allah 
wasthe personal name of a specificdcity, on apar with Allat, notmerely 
a noun meaning “god”; and in the second century tlus deity had guard- 
ians of hisown."$ When “Abd al-Muttalib is described as having prayed 
to Allah while consulting Hubal's arrows, it is simply that the sources 
baulk at depicting the Prophet's grandfather as a genuine pagan, notthat 
Allah and Hubal were alternative names for the same god.'” If Hubal 


us J. T. Milik, "Inserip&ions grecques et mabatéennes de Rawwáfah," p. 58 (I am in- 
debted to Dr. G. M. Hinds for drawing my attention te this inscription). A certain Sa'dat 
here identifies himself as priest (ki) of 'I& and builder ofhis temple (yt). 

“s Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 75 f., cf. p. 218. 

"$Cf above, niig. 

17 Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 94, 98 (the first passage is defective in the Wüstcafcld edi 
uon, "Allah" having fallen eut, but cf. Ibn Hisham, al-Sire al-nalawtyya, ed. M. al-Saqqà 
and others, 147; the secend passage was adduced by Wellhausen from Tabari. Ta'rikh, 
ser. 1, p. 1,076,¢f. p. 1,077) Similarly (en anotheroccasion) lbn Ishaq inthe recension of 
Yünus b. Bukayr (Hamidallah, Siva, ne. 28); cempare lbn Ishāq in the recension of Ibn 
Hisham, where Hubal is omitted (Leben, pp. 106 £). 
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and Allah had been one and the same deity, Hubal ought te have sur- 
vived as an epithet of Allah, which he did not. And moreever, there 
would not have been traditions in which people are asked to renounce 
the one for the other.''* 

Qn the other hand, Allah might have been a high God over and above 
all other deities. This is, in fact, how Wellhausen saw him, and he has 
been similarly represented by Watt." It is not how he appears in the 
inscriptional material, in which he is very much the god of a particular 
people; and the fact that he was known as Allah, “the god,” is no in- 
dication of supremacy: Allàt, "the goddess," was not a deity ever and 
above al-"Uzzà or Manat. But he could, of course, have developed into 
such a god, as the Qur’anic evidence adduced by Wellhausen and Watt 
suggests. If we accept this view, however, we are up against the problem 
that he is unlikely to have had guardians of his own in this capacity. 
Viewed as a high god, Allah was tee universal, too neutral, and too im- 
partial to be the object of a particularist cult, as Wellhausen noted; no 
sanctuary was devoted te him except insofar as he had come to be iden- 
tified with ordinary deities.'?' A high god in Arabia was apparently one 
who neither needed nor benefitted from cultic links with a specific group 
of devotees. (Wellhausen may of course be wrong: maybe a high god in 
Arabia did bencfit from such links. But if so, we arc back at the problem 
ofwhy Allah was made to share these links with Hubal.) 

If Quray sh were guardians on behalf of an Allah above all other dei- 
ties, they must thus have started as guardians of someone else. But as has 
been seen, they do not appear to have been guardians of Hubal, and Hu- 
bal was not identified with Allah, nor did his cult assist that of Allah in 
any way.'?? And if we postulate that they started as guardians of an or- 


18 Cf, above, ng7. 

19 He was the highest god (Wellhausen, Reste, p. 76), different from the Gëtzen (ibid., 
pp. 218 f.), and abeve tribaland cultic divisions bid. pp. 219, 221 f£). Cf. W. M. Watt, 
“Ihe ‘High God in Pre-Islamic Mecca", id . “The Qur'àn and Belief in a ‘High Ged °” 

ne He was the god of Rubat, the tribe co which the guardian belonged, cf. Milik, "1n- 
scriptions,” p. 58, adducing an inscription in which Ilàhà is asked to regard the tribe of 
Rubat with benevelence. 

H+ Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 219, 221. 

a Pace Fahd in EP, s.v. Hubal, where we are told that “in the field of pepular piety at 
least, ite lipsed the other deities in the Meccan pantheon, te such an extent that there has 
been some speculation whether the unanimity regarding this cult did not help prepare the 
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dinary Allah who subsequently developed into a supreme deity, we 
reinstate the problem of Hubal's presence in his shrine. The fact is that 
the Hubal-Allàh sanctuary of Mecca is an oddity; can such a shrine have 
existed in historical fact? There would seem to be at least two sanctu- 
aries behind the one depicted in the tradition, and Quraysh do not come 
across as guardians of either, 

Their supposed guardianship notwithstanding, Quraysh appear as 
laymen in the sources. It is as laymen that they seek out Adbins and kd 
binas when in troubleand consult Hubal's arrows for expert advice. It is 
likewise as laymen that they are free to be devotees of as many gods as 
they like, joining the crowds of Kinànis and other Mudaris around al- 
"Uzzà at Nakhla,‘ visiting Allat at Ta'if and Manat at Qudayd, mak- 
ing annual pilgrimages to an idol at Buwana,'* and joining the annual 
hajj to sanctuaries outside Mecca. There is nothing in this behaviour to 
suggest special identification with or interest in a particular god, and at 
no point do we sce Quraysh in the role of professional dispensers of re- 
ligious services to others. The tradition credits them with a guardian- 
ship by presenting Mecca as the haram in whieh the Abrahamic pilgrim- 
age culminated: when we see Quraysh leave their city in a state of ibram 
we are not to take it, the sources insist, that Quraysh are going as pil- 
grims to other places, but on the contrary that they arc leaving so as to 
return as pilgrims tothe very city from which they had come. There was 
nothing to the guardianship apart from the pilgrimage. Quraysh were 
thus guardians in the sense that they looked after the Muslim pilgrimage 
to the sanctuary of the Muslim God: all genuinely pagan functions were 
in the hands of ethers. Take away the Muslim elements and the guard- 
ianship dissolves, leaving Quraysh as ordinary traders. 


way for Allah.” But what the evidence shews is precisely that the cult ef Allac and al- 
"Uzzaà eclipsed that ef Hubal (cf. above, ng7); and Fahd has misundersteod Wellhauseo, 
to whom he refers as an autherity fer his view. Wellhausen was out to explain why one 
hears so /s¢¢le about Hubal, net why he was se pepular; end his solution was that Hubal 
was Allah, not that he prepared the way for him: the twe names referred to ene and the 
same deity. 

^! This shrine was venerated by Quraysh, Kinána, and all Mudar, accerding te Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 839; cf. also [bn al-Kalbi, Asaém, pp. 18, 27 

' For Buwina, see Ibn Sa'd, Tabogez, i, 158, 161; m, 380; Kala, feeifa’, p. 257. ltis 
one of the idols renounced in Baladhud, Assad, t, 185. 
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The relationship between Mecca and Qurashi trade may now be sum- 
marized as follows. Qurashi trade is said to have developed because 
Mfecea was a halt on the incense route, because it was located at the 
crossroads of all major trade routes in Arabia, and especially because it 
wasa sanctuary that attracted pilgrims oncea year and afforded constant 
protection to those who wished to settle there. All these claims would 
appear to be wrong. Mecca was not located on the incense route, still less 
at the crossroads of all the major routes in Arabia. [t was not an object 
of pilgrimage. It was not a sanetuary, or if ic was, Quraysh were not ap- 
parently its guardians. And it did not, in fact, afford protection to those 
who settlcd there: settlers in Mccca owed their safety to alliances with 
members of Quraysh, not to thesupposed sanctity of the Meccan terri- 
tory.'55 The site was barren, devoid of a fertile hinterland except for 
Ta if, ill-equipped for maritime trade, and much too far away for a car- 
avan trade with Syria of the kind that the sources describe. 

Did Quraysh really have their trading center in this place? If we ac- 
cept that they did, we will have to grant that Quraysh became traders 
despite the naturc of the place in which they settled, not because of it; 
and we will also need to reinterpret the natureof their trade, conceding 
that it must have been conducted largely independently of Mecca, in 
some variation or other of the “Uqayli model, If we reject the identif- 
cation of their center with modern Mecca, we can relocate them some- 
where in northwest Arabia and thus accept the picture presented on 
their trade; but in return we are left with a southern connection of an 
enigmatic kind. Either way, the sources on the rise of Islam are wrong 
in one or more fundamental respects. 

From the point of view of the rise of Islam, the problem may be re- 
stated as follows. We seem to have all the ingredients for Muhammad’s 
career in northwest Arabia. Qurashi trade sounds perfectly viahle, in- 
deed more intelligible, without its south Arabian and Ethiopian exten- 
sions, and there is a case for a Qurashi trading center, or at least dias- 


*5 All Foreigners in Mecca were either ba/ifs or mawáli of Qurashis, yetan asytum is sup- 
posed to afferd protectiun to these who cannot find people ta helpthem. Barrád was an eut- 
law who sought refuge in Mecca, but he owed his safety there to his alliance with Earb b. 
Umayya: had Harb chosen to disewn him, he would have becn no safer in Mecca chan 
anywhere else (cf. above, ch. 6, p. 146). 
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pora, in the north. One might locate it in Ptolemy's Moka.' 
Somewhere in the north, too, there was a desert sanctuary of pan-Ara- 
bian importance, according to Nonnosus.? Mecca originated as a des- 
ert sanctuary, according to Kalbi;'* it still sounds like one in the ac- 
counts of Mu'awiya's building activities there;?* and the sanctuary that 


2$ Cf. above, ch. 6 ni7. 

127 "Mostof the Saracens, those of the Phoinikan and thasc beyand itand beyond the 
Taurenian mountains, consider as saered a place dedicated to | do not know what ged, and 
assemble there twice a year, Of these gatherings, the first lasts a whole month and goes on 
until the middleof spring . . . theother laststwomonths. . . . While these gatherings last, 
they live, says 'Nonnosus, in complete peace notonly with eachother, hut also with all the 
people who live in their country. They claim that even che wild beasts live in peace wich 
men arid, what is mere, among themselves" (Nonnosus cited by Photius, Bihliothègue, 1, 5 
C. ;ef Wellhausen, Rete, p. 101). The Phoinikén are presumably the Palm Grovesof Pro- 
Copius (Wars, 1, 19, 7 ff; L, 3, 41) on the northern Red Ses Coast. The Taurenian moun 
tains ought to be Jabal Tayyi’. If so, the sanctuary was presumably located somewhere in 
the north. As noted before, Epiphanius month of Aggathalbacith (Hijjat al-bayt) also sug 
gests the existence of a pilgrim centre in the north (EF, s.v. hadjdj). 

"8 Bakri, Mu'jam, p. 58: Hisham saidthat Kalbi said, "people would ge on pilgrimage 
and then disperse, so that Mecca would remain empty, nobody being there” Moted by 
Wellhausen. Reste, p. 92 Given the transter of information from the pilgrim fairs, this 
clearly suggests that thefirst Musliin sanctuary simply was one or moreof these fairs. Such 
a hypothesis would, however, require relocatron of one or meceofthe fairs in question in 
the north. Lamunens was not averse to relecation (cf. Mecgue, pp. 131m, 153 f), andit 
would be neat ve cenflate the pilgrim fairs with Nonnosus' baram, identif ying both with 
the first sanctuary of Islam. (Nonnosus' sanctuary was visited first for a month and next 
for two, whereas the pilgrim fairs were only visited during the two months of Dhü'l- 
Qa'da and Dha'l-Hijja. But ifthe mra of Rajah also went to the pilgrim fairs rather than 
to Mecca [asit seems to do above, 139], this problem disappears.) lt would, o f course, also 
he simplistic in the sense chat there must have been several pilgrim centres in pre- Idamic 
Arabia. But if we cheose not to identify Nonnosus' baram with the pilgrim fairs, we must 
acknow ledge that a sanctuary of major impurtaucein Arahia disappeared without leaving 
any trace whatever in che tradition. And if we similarly choesc not to identify it with the 
first sanctuary of Islam, this silence becomes particularly odd: a rival baram of such im 
pertancc ought to havc been an object of invectives. 

ne When Mu'àwiya began his building activities in Mecca, there was a storm of protest, 
not only because he had no right to plant orchards in a place chat Ged himself had de- 
scribed as devoid of cuhivation but also hecause it was felt that Mecca ought to be a place 
“with wide unbuilt spaces . . . accessible to everyone" (Kister, “Some Reports,” pp. 8é 
ff.). People uscd to pitch their tents anywhere in the sanctuary area, and this was how 
things ought to remain (ib:Z., pp. 86 f.). Compare the conscious (and successful) effert to 
keep Mina unpopulated Géid., p. 88; Azraqr, Makka, p. 400; cf. Yaqüt, Buldan, tv, 645, 
sw.) 
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Mu‘awiya turned into “towns and palaces"'?* must have been located 
somewhere in the north.??' Jewish communities are well attested for 
northwest Arabia. Even Abrahamic monotheism is documented 
there,'?? and the prophet who was to make a new religion of this helief 
was himself a trader in oorthwest Arabia. Yet everything is supposed te 
have happened much further south, in a place described as a sanctuary 
town inhabited since time immemorial, '33 located, according te some, in 
an unusually fertile environment,'}4 asseciated with southern tribes 


ne Cf. Kister, "Some Reperts,” p. 88, where ‘A'isha reproves Mu‘awiya for haring 
vurned Mecca into madd’in wa-gustir, whereas God had made it free for al! (Fakih7). 

3 Cf the gibis of the pre-Uinayyad mesquc of Kufa (Baladhuri, Futss, p. 276) and 
those of the Umayyad mosques of Wásit and Ishaf Beni Junayd (Crone and Coek, Hagar 
inn, p. 23, adducing archaeological evidence and Jahiz, Ras il, p. 296). For Jaceb ef Kdes 
sa's observations on the gibla, see ibid., p. 173 130. There is, ef course, noquestion of ex- 
plaining away this csidence with referenceto the assumption chat Christian authors were 
so prejudiced against Islam that they could net tell east er west frem south (Jacob of 
Edessa), er that the cenquerors themselves had so little sense of direction that they could 
not tell west from south (Bala dhuri, the archaeological evidence). It could be argued that 
the Umayyad had officially adopted a gibfa facing j:bat (as opposed to "zys) al-Ka‘ba, 
which would allow them anorientation from duc west toduesouth in Iraq, due cast to due 
south in Egypt (cf. B. A. King, “The Practical intespretation of Qur’an 2.144: Some Re- 
marks en the Sacred Direction in Islam.” I ewe my knowledge of this paper to Br. G. M. 
Hinds). It is, however, somewhat unlikely that recent conquerors with a strong sense of 
where they came from should have adopted a simplistic gié/e notion popular with “ulama 
in medieval Central Asia and Spain. The fact that the two Umayyad mesques of Iraq ace 
both orientated teo far north by about 30 degrees (in fact 30 and 33) suggests that the 
Umayyads were aiming at precision. So does tlie tradition that the mosque of “Amr b. al 
* As in Egypt peinted toe far north and had to be corrected in the governorship of Qurra 
b. Sharik (Crone and Coek, [fagarism, p. 24). And jāhiz certainly did not explain the de- 
viant gibla of Wasit asan instance of orientation towards jthat al-Ka'ba; as far as he was 
concerned, it was plain wreng, The evidence for an Islamicsanctuary in northwest Arabia 
thus remains impressive. 

3: Cf. above, nieg. 

43 Or more precisely since Abraharn (cf. Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 51). Note thatit was a 
real city, not just a scatter of encampments: already in thedays of the Amalekites and Jur 
hummites it was ruled by proper kings, one in the lower part and one in the upper part of 
the city, who could collecr tithes (cf. above, n6). When Qusayy settled Quraysh in Mecca. 
he centinued the collection of tithes (Ien Sa'd, Tabagat, 1, 70). 

35 Thus the story of the migratron of Ketura and Jurhum has these twe tribes scttle in 
Mecca on grounds ef its lush vegetation (Jpn Hisham, Leben, pp. 71 f.s Agbáni, xv. 12; 
Azraqi Makka, pp. 45, 47). The Amalekites also benefitted from its fertility (Azraqi. 
Makka. p. so; Tahari, Tarikh, ser. 1, p. 278). It was sull Aazbir al sbajar wol "idab wal- 
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such as Jurhum and Khuza'a, linke with Ethiopia and the Yemen, and 
endowed with a building accommodating Hubal and his priests. "s 
Why? What is the histerical relationship between these places? What- 
ever the solution, we are unlikely te find it with the methodology that 
currently prevailsin the fieid. 


salam when Qusayy occupied it (Ibn Sa'd, Tabagar, 1, 71). It is characterized as mu'talij 
al-butbá", “a plain with luxuriant herbage" in Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 65 (cf. Lane, Lexicon, 
s.v ft4laj4) Ibn al-Zubayr was the son of mu taltj al-bitàb (Ubaydallah tbn Qays al 
Ruqayyát, Diwan, xivi, 1; translated ‘dichtest bewachsenenen der Thalgründe ivon 
Mecca]"); and a later "Alid boasted of being the same (D. S. Margetiouth, ed. and tr , The 
Table-T alk ef a Mesopotamian fudge, p. 51 = 56; translated "the meeting place of the low 
grounds"). It could, of course, be argued that these statements merely reflect other pee- 
ple’s ideas about qualities required ina sanctnary(cf. Croneand Ceok, Hagarism, p. 12 and 
nr thereto; A. J. Wensinck, The I deasef tbe Western Semites Concerning the Navelef tbe Earth, 
pP- 34 f) On the other hand, if there is any reality tethesanctuary town in questien, it 
makes sense that it should have been lecated ina fertile «nvirenment. 

"s Hubai clearly belongs in a town, not in an open air sanctuary. He had Khuzà'i 
guardians, He was introduced by a Khuzá'i, too (Amr b. Luhayy/Rabi'a, the ancestor 
of Khuza‘a, who was guardian of the Meccan shrine). It is true that epigraphically he 
seems te be a nerthern ratherrhan a southern divinity (cf. £P,5.9.), that Ibn al-Kalbi cred- 
its his intreduction to Khuzayma, the ancestor ef Kinána, rather than to ‘Amr b. Luliayy 
(Asam, p. 28; repeated by Ibn Sa‘d, T'aPagár, 1, 6e; Baladhuri, Ansah, 1, 37), and that 
“Amr b. Luhayy himself is supposed to have imported him from the nerth: he brought 
him from the Balga’ (Ibn LIabib, Munemmaeg, PE 353 f), orftom Hitin che Jazira (Azraqi, 
Makka, pp. 31, 58, 73, 133). But the one Qurashi whe is asseciaced with Hubal is “Abd al- 
Muttalib (cf. above, n117), and "Abd al-Mutralib is consistently asseciated with the south: 
he journeys to the Yemen (above, ch. 5 n66), negotiates with Abraha in the story of the 
elephant (Ihn Hisham, Leben, pp. 33 ff.), and goes te San‘? to congratulate the Yemenis 
on the expulsion of the Ethiopians (above, ch. 5 n81). Notethat ‘Ali is also associated with 
the south: he was sent on campaign te the Yeruen by the Prephet on two eccasions (Ibn 
Hisharn, Leben, p. 999); and the author of the "Secrets ofSimon b. Yohai” apparently be- 
lieved him to bea Yoktanid from the |Jadramsawt (cf. Crone and Cook, Hagarism, p. 178 
n68). As noted several times before, there was also a strong Yemeni centingent with “Alt 
at Siffin and in the following of Mukhtar (according to W. M. Watt, sam and the Integra 
tion of Sedety, pp. 105 £, the entire development ef Shi'isni can he credited to Yerneni 
influence). Yet Muhammad himself is consistently associated with Syria, except fer the 
tradition in which he trades at Elubasha, 
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CONCLUSION 


9 


THE SOURCES 


This isa book in which little has been learnt and much unlearnt. Part of 
what has been unlearnt is a cluster of ideas without support in the 
sources, but a good deal more consists of contentions made by the 
sources themselves. That the sources on the rise of Islam are of ques- 
tionable historical value has long been recognized. ‘fhe trend until re- 
cently, however, has been toward general acceptance of their veracity, 
and the secondary literature frequently treats them as straightforward 
historical reports. This they are not, as should be clear already, and 
most of our conventional knowledge about thc rise of Islam will have to 
be unlearnt when this is recognized. What kind of sources are they, 
then? 


Leaving aside sources outside the Islamic tradition, the bulk of our in- 
formation on the rise of Islam is derived from the Qur'an and the amor- 
phous mass of material subsumed under the label of hadith, that is, the 
countless traditions on the sayings and doings of the Prophet, the Com- 
panions, and other early figures that are preserved in exegetical, histor- 
ical, legal, and other works, as well as in special hadith collections. 
There is, of course, material on pre-Islamic Arabia of a quite different 
kind: tribal tradition, peetry, information derived from Sasanid annals, 
and so forth. Such material is of decisive importance for our reconstruc- 
tion of the context in which the new religion arose, and some use has 
been made of it in the present work. It poses problems of its own that 
must be left aside here. As soon as we start asking questions about the 
actual rise of the new religion, however, we find ourselves heavily de- 
pendent on Qur'àn and hadith, and it is to these two sources that the 
present chapter is devoted. 

The Qur'àn is generally, though not invariably, regarded as a con- 
temporary source, or in other words as the preaching of Mu hammad 
himself. Whether or not this is correct, the Qur'àn dees not offer much 
historical information, and whatit does offer is formulated in a style se 
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allusive that it is largely unintelligible on its own. Without the help of 
the exegetical literature one would not be ableto identify the histerical 
events referred to in verses such as “it is He who restrained their hands 
from you, and your hands from them, in the hollow of Mecca, after He 
had made you victorious over them" (48:24); "God has already helped 
you on many feelds, and on the day of Ejunayn, when your multitude 
was pleasing to you, but it availed you naught, and the land for all its 
breadth was strait for you, and you turned about, retreating” (9:25); “O 
believers, remember God's blessings upon you when the hosts came 
against you. . . there it was that the believers were tried . . . and when 
the hypocrites . . . said, ‘God and His messenger promised us only de- 
lusion; And whena part of them said, ‘O people of Yathrib, there is no 
abiding here for you, therefore return.’ And a part of them were asking 
leave of the Prophet, saying ‘our houses are exposed,’ yet they were not 
exposed; they desired only to flee" (33:9 ff.); *and God most surely 
helped you at Badr, when you were utterly abject” (3:119). This last 
verse seems intelligible because the story of the battle of Badr is very fa- 
miliar. It is not, however, familiar from the Qur'an. If the @ur’an were 
our only source on the rise of Islam, we would know that the rise of the 
new religion had something to do with a man called Muliammad, who 
claimed to be an apostle of God and who operated somewhere in north- 
west Arabia, apparently in the vicinity of Lots remains in the Balqà'; 
but we would not be able tosay anything about the historical events that 
led to the acceptance of his message .' 

For practical purposes, our sources are thus exegetical hadith plus 
hadith of other kinds. It is not generally appreciated how much of our 
information on the rise of Islam, including that on Meccan trade, is de- 
rived from exegesis of the Gur in, nor is it generally admitted that such 
information is of dubious historical value. Į should like to illustrate the 
natureof this information with reference to Sdrat Quraysh, a sura that we 
have already encountered on several occasions. 


* Cf. M. Cook, Muhammad, pp. 69 € Cf. alsoJ. Wanshrough, Quranic$tudies, p. 56: “the 
role of che Qur'an in the delineation of an Arabian prephet was peripheral: evidence of a 
divine communication hut net a repert of its circumstances. The sery notion of hio- 
graphical data in the @ur’an depends on exegetical principles derived (rnm material ex- 
ternal to the canon.” 

* Cf. abeve, chs4 and 5, on what and where the Meccans traded. 


THE S@URCES 


Sürat Qura ysb consists of four lines that may be rendered as follows: 

1. Fer the af of Quraysh, 

2. their z2f ef the journey in winter and summer. 

3. So worship the lord of this house, who fed them against a 

hunger 

4. and gave them sccurity from a fear. 
laf has been left untranslated because its meaning is uncertain; also, 
some exegetes read the initial /; as an expression of surprise rather than 
as a prepesition meaning "for." But otherwise the translation is 
straightforward. What then does the sura say? 

It mentions a journey in summer and winter. The context gives no 
indication of what journeys are intended, but the exegetes arc ready to 
assist. [he journeys, weare told, were the greater and lesser pilgrimages 
to Mecca: the paji in Dhü'l-hija and the "vmra in Rajab.* Alternatively, 
they were the migrations of Quraysh to ‘fa’ if in the summer and their 
return to Mecca in the winter.s Or else they were Qurashi trading jour- 
neys. Most exegetes hold them to have been trading journeys, but where 
did they go? They went to Syria, we are told: Quraysh weuld travel by 
the hot coastal route to Ayla in the winter and by the cool inland route 
to Busrà and Adhri'at in the summer. Or else they went te Syria and 
somewhere else, such as Syria and Rüm, however that is te be under- 
stood,’ or Syria and the Yemen, as is more commonly said: Quraysh 
would go to Syria in the summer and to the Yemen in the winter, when 
Syria was tee eold,® or else to Syria in the winter and the Yemen in the 
summer, when theroute to Syria was too hot’ Alternatively, they went 


1 Cf, Tabari, Jams’, xxx, 198. 

+ Razi, Mafarsh, vin, 512. 

s Ibn ‘Abbas in Tabari,/ ami’, xxx, 171. Alsoreproduced elsewhere. 

$ Suyüti, Derr, vi, 398, citing ‘Ikrima. Muqatilsimilacly has them travel by the coastal 
route in the winter; but instead of having them travel by the inland route in the summer, 
he has them go te the Yemen (Tafsir, fol. 253a). 

? Suyütt, Darr, vi, 397, once more citing ‘Ikrima; similarly Elusayu b. Ahmed Ibn 
Khálawayh, Mukbtajar fi sbawadhibat-qur'àn, p. 180. 

a Tabari, Jami‘, xxx, 171, citing [Jahhak, Kalbi, Ibn Zayd, and ‘Ikrima (the latter spec 
ifying Busra and the Yemen), alsocited by Suyüti; Iun Qutayba, Mushkil al-qur art, p. 319; 
Baydawi Anwér, 11, 620; Qumaii, Tafsir, n, 444; Ibn Labib, Munanmagq, p. 262, citing 
Kalbi. 

9 Muqatil, Tafsir, fol. 2532. 
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to Syria and Ethiopia: to Syria in the summerand Ethiopia in the win- 
ter, or maybe the other way round.'* Or they went to Syria, the Yemen, 
and Exhiopia''; or to Syria and Rim on the one hand and the Yemen and 
Ethiopia on the other; or to Syria, the Yemen, Ethiopia, and Iraq; to 
Syria in the summer and to the rest in the winter, according to those 
who specify. ': Several of these views are offered outside the exegetical 
literature preper, though elearly in explanation of the Qur'an. It is 
clearly also in explanation of the Qur'an that we are teld of Hàshim's 
institution of the two journeys,' or of one of them, ': or of all four, '* 
though the classical exegetical literature omits this peint. 

What does the sura say about these journeys? Verse 3 proceeds, “so 
worship the lord of this house," implying that there was a logical rela- 
tionship between worship and journeys, and all the cxegetes agree that 
this is so. But in what way? According to some, Quraysharc here being 
told to worship God because He enabled them to go on these journeys, 
thereby securing provisions for Mecca, " orhecause He enabled them to 
continue to doso despite the Ethiopian threat to Mecca. '* According to 
others, they are being told to worship God as much as they travel, or 
to worship Him instead of traveling, the journcys leaving them no time 
to do se.** And according to still others, they are being told to worship 


“© Waqidi, Magbazi, 1, (97 (i0 Syria in the summer and Ethiopia in the winter); Ya'qübi, 
Ta 'rikb, 1, 280 (the other way round); Ibn Abrl-Hadīd, Sharh, m, 457 (where no seasons 
are specified). 

u Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, 1, 75, citing Kalbi. 

? Tha‘alihi, Thimār, 1 

3 C£. abeve, ch. 5 n1. The seasons are supplied by Baladhuri, Ansdd, 1, 59. 

* Cf. Baládhuri. Ansad, 1, 58; bn Sa'd, Tafagat, 1,75; Tabari, Ta’rikh, ser.7, p. 1,089, 

** Namely, the journey to Syria. Only Ya'qühi scems to have noticed that the staryof 
Hashim and his three brothers conflicts with the claim that Hashim senna al-riblatayn: ac- 
cording te him, Hashim instituted the two journeys to Syria and Ethiopia, whereupon his 
brothers weut into actien, one of them renewing 
231). 

“CE. Kister, “Senie Reports.” pp. 61 f. 

7 Baydawi, Ánzár, n, 620; this is also the exegesis implicit in Ibn al-Kalbi's story of 
Hashim and his brethers. 

8 [bn Qutayba, Musbhil al-qur an, pp. 319 f. 

? Tabari, fami‘, xXx. 199 

*» [bid., p. 198, citing Ibn ‘Abbas Grabübum "an al-ribla . . . fa lam yakun labum rába): 
similarly bn “Abbas in the tradition identifying the twu journeys as going to Tà'if and 
back, and ‘Ikrima, ibid. p. 199 (a-amarabum an yugimi bi Makka), Ibn Khalawayh, 
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trading journeys, attaching every poor man to someone rich, and letting 
rich and poor share in the proceeds until all were equally rich.** In short, 
the import of God's wordson hungerare uncertain. 

In what sense, then, did God frce them from fear, as stated in verse 
4? According to many, He frecd them from fear of the road. This He 
did by letting Hashim conclude Zf-agreements with the tribes on the 
way to Syria and elsewhere,’ or by conferring inviolability on them 
wherever they went,?* or by putting an end to their journeys so that they 
could stay at home,}! or by making Meeea itself inviolabie.* According 
to others, however, the fear in question was fear of the Ethiopians, the 
verse being a reference to the defeat of the ashab al-fi/.3} Alternatively, it 
wasfear of leprosy,* or fear that the future caliphate might pass from 
Quraysh,** or fear in every sense of the word.* In short, the fear was 
either general or specific, and if specific of disputed nature. 

Wearethus left with the enigmatic word i/éfof lines t-2. l'he exegetes 
disagreed over its reading: was it te he read af, i/af or :/f?» And they 
were even more divided over its meaning. Some took it to mean “habit” 
(of going on journeys), others proposed “clinging to” (these journeys 


* Razi, Mafarib, vir, 511, citing ‘Ata’ from Ibn “Abbas; similarly Suyati, Burr, vi; 
397, citing Zubayr b. Bakkar's Muwaffagryyar (it is not found in the published part of this 
work); cf. Kister, "Mecca and Tamim,” pp. 122 f. 

2 "Thus, implicitly, Ibn al-Kalbi's ilaf-tradition. [he exegetical origin of this story is 
confirmed by Jahiz, Rasa'il, p. 71 (where this and ether accounts are explicit v character- 
ized as tafsir amanabum min &bevf), and Tha“alibi, Thimdr, p. 115 (where the story is told 
with the corminent that Hashim was the first to make the zaf mentioned by 

». Tabari, fami’, XXX, 208, citing Qatada (twice), also reproduced by Suyati, Ibn Qu 
tayba, Mushkil al-qur' án, p. 319. 

3 Qummi, Tafsir 1, 444. 

u Tabari, fami", xxx, pp. 199 f.. citing Ibn ‘Abbas (on God's response 
prayer) and nthers; similarly Suyati, Burr, vi, 397; Tasi, 7ibyan, x, 414. This also seems 
to be Mu qatil’s inter pretation (Tafsir, fol. 25 3a). 

3 Thus A‘mashand Zubayr b. Bakkar in Snyott, Derr, vi, 398; similarly Baydá wi, An 
war, M, 620. 

3+ Thus several traditions 
citing Kalb; (according to whom no Qurashi was ever afflicted with this disease); T asi, 
Tihyén, x, 414 (fcar of the enemy orof leprosy), Baydawi, A wwar, 11, 620. 

os Raz, Mafatib, vi, 513, with reference to ether imerpretations, teo. 

» Thus Tabari himself (fam xxx, 200). 

» Soc forcxample Ibn Khalawayh, Afekbeaser, p. 180; Tabari, fai’, XXX. 197. 

** Ibn al-Kalbi in Ibn Habib, Mfunammag, p. 263; bn Sa'd, T'abegár, 1, 75 (da b). 
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and/or the worship of God), still others proposed “mutual love" or 
"harmony" (obtaining on these journeys and elsewhere); some took it 
to mean "blessing" (conferred by these journeys),*' and sull others took 
it to rnean ' pacts" or "protection" (ncgotiated by Quraysh for their 
safety on these journeys, or for the collection of taxesdevotedto Mecca’s 
defence).+ 

In short, the sura refers to the fact that Quraysh used to trade in 
Syria, or in Syria and the Yemen, or in Syria and Ethiopia, or in all 
three, and maybe also in Iraq, or else to their habit of spending the sum- 
mer in Ta'if, or else to ritual visits to Mecca. It celebrates the fact that 
they began to trade, or that they continued to do so, or that they 
stopped; or else it does not refer to trade at all. It alludes to a Meeean 
need for imported foodstuffs, or to a Mccean famine, or to a Meecan 
habit of committing suicide by starvation; it refers to Qurashi agree- 
ments with other tribes, or to Qurashiipviolability, or to the inviolabil- 
ity of Mecca or its need for defence, or to its safety after the Ethiopian 
defeat, or to Qurashi exemption from leprosy, or the Qurashi monopoly 
on the caliphate; and it docs all this using a word that means habit, or 
clinging to, or mutual love, or divine blessing, or pact and protection. 

What the exegetical tradition has to say on Súrat Quraysh may thus be 
reduced to the following: in this sura Ged tells Quraysh te worship 
Him, referring to two journeys of wncertain nature and destination, re- 
minding them of an exemption frorn hunger and fear that could be in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways, and using a word to whichany meaning 
derivable from the reet 7/ could be imputed.” Taken in its entirety, the 


s Tabari, fami, xxx, 198 (luzám). similarly Ibn Khalawayh. Mukbtasar p. £80; Ibn 
@ucavba, Mushkil al-gur 2n, pp. 319 f. 

v Taba, Jani’, xxx, 198 (uifa); similarly Zubayr b. Bakkar in Suyiitr, Burr, x, 397 
(with reference te Hashim’s mixing of rich and peor); Tüsi, Tibyan, x, 413; cf. alse Rázi, 
hafáfih, viu, 510 f. 

4 Tabari, Jami’, xxx, 198 (ni ma). 

+ Cf. [bn al-Kalbi's Zaf-tradition. iaf is glossed as 'ubad in Ibn Habib, Muhabéar, p. 
162, as amn in Mas'üdi, Afurij, st, 121. The idea that the agreements were about taxes for 
the defence of Mecca is mentioned as an alicenativ c interpretation of the verse on A&Peuf in 
Jahiz, Rara’tl, p. 70. 

a With the exception of i'ma, all the meanings preposcd for Gur'inic zf arc ramifi- 
cations of the root meaning of “if, as pointed out by A. Brockett, "Hlustrations of Orien 
talist Misuse of @ur’anic Variant Readings." 
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There is certainly no indication of a seasonal retreat to Ta’ if in the ac- 
counts of Muhammad's life, and Mecca was full of Quraysh during the 
summer in which Muhammad and his Companions are said to have 
made their Atyra to Medina.s: 

The proposition that Quraysh had agreements known as i/Zf can also 
be rejected. If áf had been a technical term for an institution of central 
importance for the Meccans, as also for the tribes with which they were 
in contact, it would have been a very familiar word. Yet later scholars, 
many of them Meceans, were puzzled by it. They disagreed over its pro- 
nunciation and alse over its meaning, and where sore teok it to be a sin- 
gular, others understood it as a plural.s? All this shows clearly enough 
that this was a word that they had never encountered before.*? In fact, 
Hashim’s supposed if-agreernents owe their existence te the Qur'an 
mention of freedom from fear: Quraysh were freed from fear by agree- 
ments known as ilf guaranteeing them safety on the way, or by invio- 
lability arising from their residence in the Aaram, or by inviolability in 
the baram alone, or by agreements, similarly known as i/éf, guaranteeing 
them a contribution toward the defence of this Aaram, Taken in isola- 
tion, each suggestion sounds convincing. But that merely goes to show 
that they were made by men familiar with the manners and customs of 
Arabia: their utterly contradictory nature demonstrates that they were 
made without concern for the manners and customs of historical Mecca. 
There is accordingly no reason to acceptany one of them as true, and 


ical poet applied this sepos to the pre-Islamic Quraysh in a contemptuous vein (Jahiz, Tria 
Gpuscila, pp 62 f.), and it was 10 be applied even toa pre-Islamic deity (Azraqi, Makka. p. 
79). It may thus have been the same topes that che exegetes read into che Qur'àn. 

* Muhaminad is supposed to have arrived in Medina in September (£F, s.v. hidjra 
IWatt]); and according te one passage in lbn Isliáq, he only left Mecca after all his Com- 
panions had safely arrived (Ibn Hisham, Leben, P- 323; but cf. ibid., p. 339, where Muhasin 
mad leaves first, all his Companions fo!low ing later). 

*! Ic is normally understeod asa singular (oa 3 par with Ze P, Iuzüm, emn), but Ibn Ha- 
bib's we'lilaf al ‘ubad shows that he took it to be a plural (Mebabbar, p. 162). 

s Cf. Cook, Mubemmad, p. 72: cF also Shahid, “Two Qur'anic Saras.” p. 432, for a 
similar, if less radical, conclusion. 

** As 3 historian, one is inclined to be impressed by the detail that Quraysh would act 
as commercial agents for the tribes on the way. In fact, hewever, this is simply a devel 
opment of the theme £afabum al-mu’aa, shared by Ibn al-Kalli's iaf tradition and the rival 
story, alike. 1n Ibn al-Kalbi’s story the crucial idea behind the commercial agency is rhat 
@uraysh saved their asseciates the treuble of travelling te the markets of Syria or else 
where themselves: fa-kafahum mu'nat al-afar (Jahiz Ras, p. 70), li-yakftyabum mu'nat 
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the modern tendency to accept all of them as such is certainly quite il- 
legitimate.55 The information is here engendered by the wording of the 
Qur'àn regardless of such historical information as may have been avail- 
able on Quraysh in pre-Islamic times. 

Thefact of the matter is that the Qur'àn generated masses of spurious 
information. The story about Hashim’s #éf-agreements is not an origi- 
nally independentaccountnow wrongly told in explanation of Sura 306, 
still less is it an account confirmed by this sura. Gn the contrary, it is 
engendered by it: without this sura it would not exist. It does not rep- 
resent a vague recollection of how Meccan trade began, nor dees the ri- 
val story offer recollections of how it came to an end: Meccan trade ob- 
viously neither began nor ended in this way. 

@f such exegetical stories there arc countless examples. It is precisely 
because the exegetical literature offers a story in explanation of practi- 
cally every verse that the exegetical literature is so popular a hunting 
ground for historians. When, for example, God tells the believers that 
He has given them “seven marhani and the glorious Qur'àn" (15:87), we 
are told by way of baekground that sevencaravans belonging to the Jews 
of Medina arrived from Busra and Adhri'àt in one day carrying rich 
goods, or alternatively that Muhammad and his men saw these caravans 
at Adhri'át, and that either way Muhammad's men wanted to plunder 
them, but that God restrained them, saying that He had given them 


al-esfar (Cha‘atabi, Tbrmér, p. 116), fa-yakfünabum bumlanahd (@ali, Amati, p- 199; Ibn Ha 
bib, Munammag, p. 33). But inthe rival story the crucial idea is that God saved Quraysh 
the trouble of travelling to these markets: «xa-hafübum Allah al-riblatayn (Ibn Habib, Mu 
nammag, p. 262), kafthum Allab ‘azza wa-jalla mu'nat ul sbità «oa'Lsayf (Muqatil, Tafsir, 
fol. 253a), &afabwm at-ma'na (Tabari, Jami’, xxx 171). There is no recellection ef arrange- 
ments specific to Mecca bchind these assertioos. 

ss See for example Shaban, /slamic History, 1, 6 f.: "Makkan merchants would. . . take 
such geeds with them to Syria and, on their return, would pay back their would be part 
ners their capital and all their prefits. In return these tribesmen would guaranteethe safety 
of the Makkao caravans in their territories. This was probably the original form of ila; 
pact of security, which was the most widely applied. @ther forms of Faf in?! 2d a pay- 
ment of tax by the tribesmen wishing to take part in trade, but unable to guarantee the 
safety of Makkan caravans in their territeries. Hāshim collecwed these taxes to enable him 
te organize thc defence ef those caravans.” Jabiz makes it quite clear that the arrangements 
supposedly referred to in the Qur'an were of either che ene type or the other (Ra ".., pp. 
7e f.). But Shaban wants both to be historical and duly supplies a different context for the 
two, discrete v changing the purpose of the taxes in questien frem defence of Mecca toa 
commercially morc interesting defence of Meccan caravans. 
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something better than that, namely the seven mathani and the Qur'án.só 
Not all exegetical stories are quite so crude, but a great many well- 
known facts about the rise of Islam arc likely to be exegetical inventions 
of chis kind. Do thc Qur’anic references te orphans reflect the historical 
fact that Muhammad was an orphan, or did Muhammad become an or- 
phan by way of amplification on the Qur'àn? When the Qur'àn spcaks 
of hearts being “brought together,” is it referring to ahistorical groupof 
peeplc whose “hearts were breught tegether" aftcr the conquest of 
Mecca (a/-mu allafa qulübubum), or did this people come into existence 
because the Qur'ànic allusions had to be explaincd and fcshed out? If 
the second point of view is adopted, the conventional account of the rise 
of Islam collapses. 

The exegetical literature testifies to what the cxcgctcs chosc to bclicvc 
rather than te what they remembered: thcir information on Mecca 
shows what sounded plausible to chem, not what Mecca was like in his- 
torical fact. What soundcd plausible tothc majority of exegetes has been 
accepted in this book as the nearest one can get to historical tact, but it 
must &c admittcd that the nearest is not very near. Ifthe exegetes found 
it cqually plausible that the Meccans should have traded and that they 
should have stopped doing se, that they should have traded during the 
pilgrimage and abstained from doing so, thatthey should have heen holy 
men and not holy men, plausibility in their eyes was clearly determined 
by exegetical rather than historical concerns. Moreover, the exegetes 
were evidently familiar with Arabia in general, and some of their con- 
tradictory accounts about Mecca must have been based on such general 
knowledge rather than knowledge of Mecca. When they credit the Mec- 
cans with a leather trade, did they actually remember the Meceans to 
have traded in leather, or was leather simply a plausible commodity 
with which to credit them? Ifthe second point of view is adopted, all the 
positive claims advanced in this book cellapse, along with the conven- 
tional account. 


How reliable, then, is the nonexegctical tradition? From what has heen 
said, it should be plain that much of the apparently historical cradition 


s @urtubi, Jami’, x, 56; Watidi, Asbáb, p. 208 (where the caravans arrive in Medina); 
Baydawi, Anwar, 655 (where they are seen at Adhri‘at), Tabari similarly interprets 
15:88 as an injunction not to covet the property of others, but witheut recourse te the story 
about the caravans (Jat, xiv, 38). 
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is in fact of exegetical origin. Thus the story of Hàshim and his journeys 
owes its existence to Surat Quraysh, for all that it is in historical rather 
than exegetical works that it survives, Similarly, the numerous historical 
events said to have triggered a revelation (the raid at Nakhla, the battle 
of Badr, the oath of allegiance at Hudaybiyya, Mubammad’s encounters 
with munafigün, and so forth) are likely to owe at least some of their fea- 
tures, occasionally their very existence, to the Qur'àn. As for what re- 
mains, some is legal and doctrinal hadith in historical guise; that such 
material reflects the religious preoccupations of later generations rather 
than their historical recollection is now generally aceepted.5? But there 
is also a good deal of historical narrative that seems to be largely oc 
wholly devoid of exegetical, doctrinal, or legal inspiration, and the na- 
ture of this material is of crucial importance. How could it not represent 
a more or less faithful recollection of historical events? In fact, its histor- 
ical value is slight. Like much exegetical hadith, it is the work of story- 
tellers. 

That storytellers played a major role in the formation of the exegetical 
tradition is no secret, and the stories of the beginning and end of Meccan 
trade are characteristic examples of thcir contribution. Being almost 
perfect mirror images of cach other, they are contrary developments of 
the theme, and there are also different developments of minor themes 
within them.%® This is characteristic of oral storytelling, and both the 


* Cf. J. Schacht, "A Revaluation of [slamic Traditions”; id., “On Müsa b. 'Ügba's Ki- 
tab al Maghazi.” 

* Cf. the contrary developinents ef &afabum al-mu'na, abeve, n 54. Compare the dif- 
ferent des elopments of the theme of akbsaba: when the Meccans found the effort of trav- 
elling back and forth between Syria and the Yemen teo much, akbsaba f abala wa-fur ash wa 
abl sábil al-babr, and these people touk ever the task of carrying provisions to Mecca (Kalbi 
in [bn Elabib, Afunammag, p. 262); when the Meccans disbelieved in Muhammad, Mu 
haminad asked forthem robe affticted with years likethe years of Joseph, whereupon they 
suffered drought and hardship; but when they converted, fa-ckbyabat af bildd we-akbsaba ab] 
Makka (Kalbi in Rai, Mafatib, vin, 512) When Hashim made z/af-agreeimenis with the 
tribes of Arabia, fa-ak/sabat @uraysh (Cha‘alibi, Thamar, p. 116; Jahiz, Resa, p. 71). 
When Hashim imported bread from Syria and fed the Meccans, fa-&ana dbalike gwalla Reis 
bibim 
Mecca during a year ef (amine, thus freeing the Meccans frem hunger (above, n 27), or he 
cooks it in Syria where it attracts the attention ef the Byzantine emperor, with much the 
same result (above, chapter s, p. reg). This theme is used ia other hostility between Hash- 
imites and Umayyads (lbn Habib, Munammag, pp. 103 ff-; [bn Sa'd, T'abagat, 1, 75 (.). @r 
he ceeks it at Mina, “Arafa, and Mecca in illustratien ef the Meccan solicitude for pilgrims 
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stories in general and particular themes such as Hashim and his fharid 
show the genre to have been a popular one. Now, as mentioned already, 
it isa characteristic feature of Muslim exegesis that it consists in the first 
instance of a story. We hear of people, caravans, wars, disputes over 
land or boety, marriages and divorces, love and emotional entangle- 
ments of other kinds: it is almost invariably concrete hurnan relation- 
ships of this kind that cause God te intervene, sending down a verse. 
This is an approach typical of popular, not scholarly, thinking, and it is 
predominant in the works of early exegetes such as Kalbi and Muqatil* 
Classical exegetes such as Tabari may omitthe story, having developed 
hermeneutical interests of a more sophisticated kind; but even when 
they do so, thestory underlies the interpretation advanced. It is clear, 
then, that much of the classical Muslim understanding of the Qur'àn 
rests on the work of popular storytellers, such storytellers beingthe first 
to propose particular historical contexts for particular verses.” It should 
also be clear that this is the major reason why the exegctical tradition is 
so unreliable a guide te the original meaning of the Qur’an and history 
alike: as might be expected of storytellers, they made up their steries in 
complete disregard or ignorance of both. 

It is, similarly, thanks to the contrihution of storytellers that the his- 
torical tradition is so short of authentic information. Their role in the 
formation of thc sources on the rise of Islam is manifest in three major 
ways. 


(Ya'qübi, Ta'rikb, 1, 280; In Sa'd, Tabagat, 1, 78). The activity always explains his 
name. 

s Cf. Wanshrough, Quranic Studies, pp. 122 ff., where it is typical of Muqatil, but not 
of Kalbi. ^s Wansbrough himself says, however (ibid., p. 144), the werk that he cites as 
Kalbi's Tafsir cannot be the werk of Kalbi himself. When Kalbi's Tafir is cited in the tra 
dition, be it exegetical, historical, or legal, it invariably offers a story, such as that about 
the end of Meccan trade preserved bv [bn Elabib (Munammag, pp. 262 f.), the drought 
with which the Prophet punished the Meccans cited by Ràzi (Mafatib, vu, $13), the 
dreught te which [ láshim responded by coeking tharid (above, n 27). the macci who 
traded in Syria with a silver cup (above, ch. 5, n 98), or the gacii Trai] who occasioned the 
institution of the gasdma (P. Crone, “Jahili and Jewish Law: che Qasama,” p. 175). Ec fol 
Jews that ihe ascription te him of the utterly different Tajsir extant in a number of manu- 
scripts must be rejected (jbid, nii 1). 

* Thus Tabari and ether exegetes omit mention ef Hashim in cennection with Surat 
Quray sh, but still identify the journevs as trading journeys. Tabari omits the story of the 
caravans told ad 15:88, but interprets che passage no differently. 

“ Cf. Wansbreugh, uranic Studia, pp. 122 ff. 
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which he did.” ‘Asim, in other words, was a storyteller, and what Ibn 
Ishaq reproduces here is some of the stories with which he entertained 
the Damascenes. Evidently, his assignment was not to give boring lec- 
tures on history, but rather to evoke an emotional response to the great 
deeds of the Prophet and his Companions so as to commit people to Ís- 
lam. And this he did, in the first story by stressing the pitiful state of the 
Medinesc before God in His mercy sent them a prophct, and in the sec- 
ond story, by building up the immense opposition that Muhammad had 
to overcome in Medina, using the opportunity to flesh out @ur‘anic ref- 
erences to munéfigin. ‘Che fact that the two stories are utterly contradic- 
tory no doubt went unnoticed both by himself and his audience, just as 
it has gone unnoticed by later historians, because they are teld for dif- 
ferent purposes in different context, each one of them making emotional 
sense on its own. 

There isa similar contradiction in [hn [shaq’s presentation of the Jews 
in Medina on the eve of Islam. On the one hand, we are told that they 
used to side with their Arab allies in the feuds conducted by the latter, 
fighting against each other with a lamentable lack of monotheist solidar- 
ity: was not the Torah in their hands by which they knew what was for- 
bidden and what allowed?® This is meant to evoke the response “what 
bas Judaism come to? A good thing that we now havefslam.” But on the 
other hand we are also told that the Jews were molested as a people by 
their pagan neighbours, with theresult that they were united in the hope 
for a prophet who would kil! their Arab oppressors. Here the Jews dis- 
play no lack of monotheist solidarity, because here we are meant to see 
them as representatives of the monetheist tradition that was oppressed 
by paganism and that Muhammad! was to indicate (though as it hap- 
pened, he killed the Jews rather than their Arab oppressors, the Arabs 
having hastened to convert). @nce again, the stories are told with com- 
plete disregard for what the situation in Medina may or may not have 
been like in historical fact. 

In historical fact it is more likely that there were feuds than kings in 
Medina: en this question we have a tradition used by the storytellers but 
not invented by them.” But if there were feuds in Medina, the story 
tellers must have invented the power of Ibn Ubayy. They must also 

$* Ahmad b. “Alt Ibn Hajar al “Asqalani, Zabdbib al-tabdbib, v, 53 f., s.c. 

55 [bn Hisbàm. Leben, p. 372. 


* Tbid., p. 2861 cf. pp. 373 f.» 378. 
7 CE. J. Wellhansen, "Medina ser dem Islam,” based largely on the Aghani. 
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have invented something, possibly everything, about the position of 
the Jews. 

The second way in which the contribution of the storytellers is man- 
ifest is in the tendency for apparently independent accounts to collapse 
into variations on a common theme. I have already commented on this 
phenomenon, but I should now like to examine its significance in greater 
detail. 

The sources are familiar with a large number of stories, al] of which 
are variations on the theme of “Muhammad’s encounter with represent- 
atives of non-Islamic religions who recognize his as a future prophet."7 
According to one set of traditions, this encounter took plaee when Mu- 
hammad was a small child still (in practically all versions) in the care of 
his foster mother. He was seen by Ethiepian Christians who wanted to 
kill him, or by Rains at '"Ukaz or an ‘arréf there, or by a &abin or 'erráf 
at Bhü'l-Majaz, or by a bin in Mecca, all of whom similarly wanted to 
have him killed, or by a seer at Mecca who wanted to take him away.7 
According to another set of traditions, the encounter toek place when 
Muhammad was aged nine or twelve. He was taken to Syria by Abt 
‘Talib (or ‘Abd al-Muttalib)’3 and was seen by Jews of Tayma’, or by a 
nameless monk in a nameless place, or by Babirà, a Christian monk at 
Busra, or by Bahirà in an unnamed place,” or by Babira, a Jewish 
rabbi.7: In these versions, too, the Jews (or the Greeks) arc after him, 
with the result that he is quickly taken away.” Y et another set of tradi- 
tions hold the encounter to have taken place when he was twenty-five. 


? This example was suggested to me by M. A. Cook. 

?* Ethiopian Christians: [bn Hisham, Leben, p. 107;Jews: Ibn Sa'd, Tabagat, 1, 113; at 
"Ukaz: “Abd al-Razzàg, Afusannaf, v, 317; Ibn Sa d, Tabagár, 1, 151; 
Neli, p. 117; at Dhü'l-Majaz: Abú Nu‘aym, Bala 4, pp. 95, 116 f; Kalà'i, Zktifá’, pp. 
237 f., citing Wáqidz, a kébix in Mecca: Ibn Sa'd, Tabagar, 1, 166; a seer: Ibn Hisham, Le- 
ben, pp. 1 4 f. 

7 Cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, 1. 120. 

7* Jews of Tayma’: “Abd al-Razzàq, Musannaf, v, 318; monk: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, 1, 1 a0, 
153; Bahira at Busra: Ibn Hisham, Leben, ppc 115 ffs 
Nuaym, Bloia 'il, pp. 125 ff.; Bahira 
sab, 1, 96 f. His journey to Syria at the ageof nine is also mentiened in Ibn Habib, Mubab 
ber, p. 9; Ya'qübi, Ta’riké, u, 13, but without reference to the encounter with gb? gf- Ritad. 

n [bn Kathir, Bidaya, 11, 286, citing Suhayli from Zuhri's 5iyar. 

76 Cempare also Aba Nu'aym, Dalā’il, pp. 119 f., where Muhammad is recognized 
a future prophet by a Jew in Medina at che ageof six; che Jew informed Muhammad's ma 
ternal relatives there, whereupon Amina became afraid and took him away. 
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value, except for incidents of a supernatural nature.®} Source criticism 
to Watt thus consists largely in adopting a secular stance. Afutatis mutan- 
dis, the wall of Jericho did not collapse at the sound of Joshua's trumpets, 
but otherwise the Biblical account is reliable; Jesus did not feed thou- 
sands with a couple of fishes and loaves, but the Sermon on the Mount 
was enacted precisely as the Gospels describe. 

Storytellers do not however distinguish between true and false in the 
realistic sense of the secular historian, and what they did to supernatural 
incidents surrounding Muhammad's life they did to natural incidents as 
well. They did not put their imagination only into supernatural cvents, 
reverting to the role of faithful transmitters as soon as straightforward 
history was involved. If they could produce fifteen equally fictitious ver- 
sions of a miraculous episode, they could also produce fifteen equally fic- 
titious accounts of an apparently historical event. The fact that so many 
stories in the tradition arc variations on a comrnon therne testifies to this 
very fact. 

For example, “Amr b. al-‘As is supposed to have gone to Ethiopia on 
three (or two) occasions. First he went there in order te trade together 
with "Umára b. al-Walid, whom he denounced to che Najashi. Next (or, 
according to some, on the same occasion) he went to the Najashi armed 
with leather in order to sccure the extradition of the Muslim refugees in 
Ethiopia; he denounecd them to the Najashi, though the latter refused 
to comply with his wishes. Finally, he went, once more armed with 
leather, to seek refuge at the Najashi’s court himself.?* On this occasion 
he met another “Amr there, that is ‘Amr b. Umayya al-Darnri: he de- 
nounced him to the Najashi, though again without success 55 “Amr b. 
Umayya had been sent by the Prophet in connection with the Muslim 
refugees in Ethiopia, or the marriage of Umm l-labīDa, or as a scout, or 
for unspecified reasons, or to summon the Najashi to Islam.** The Na- 
jashi converted, and when ‘Amr b. al-‘As denounced ‘Amr b. Umayya 
to him, he refused to extradite him, whereupon ‘Amr b. al-‘As con- 
verted at his hands. 87 


* Cf. Ef,s.v, Amina (Wate). 

že Cf. the references given above, ch. 4 nn 45 56; ch. 5 nn 96-97. 

*s Tahari, Ta'rikh, ser. 1, pp. 1,60: ff., citing Ibn Ishaq; Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 716 
ff; Abd al-Ralaman b. "Abdallah ibn “Abd al-Hakam, utd Misr, pp. 252. f.; cf. Raven, 
“Some Islamic Traditions." 

e4 Raven, "Some Islamic Traditions." 

*: Cf. above, n 85. 
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"These stories are no different from those on Muhammad's encounter 
with Jews and others. Being non-miraculous, they do not violate any 
laws of nature, of course, and in that sense chey could be true. In fact, 
they are clearly not. All are elaborations on a common theme, "Amr 
and the Najashi.” The “Amr in question is either good or bad, the bad 
one being armed with leather, and all the steries are combinations and 
recombinations of the same motifs: refuge, extradition, denunciation, 
and conversion. Watt selects as historically true the tradition that “Amr 
b. Umayya was sent to Ethiopia in connection with the Muslim refugees 
in Ethiopia, or Umm YTabiba's marriage, rather than to summon the Na- 
jashi to Islam.** Here as elsewhere, his source criticism thus consists in 
adopting a secular stance: the nature of the source material remains un- 
noticed. 

Given the proliferation of variant versions in the tradition, we clearly 
cannot adopt a literal-minded appreach to anyone alleged event: which 
version of the event in question are we to be literal about? If the tradition 
offers two, five, or fifteen versions of a certain event, we evidently ought 
to reconstitute this event on the basis of them all. Yet this is precisely 
what we cannot do. What is the original event behind the theme of 
“Amr and the Najashi or of certain @urashis and silver? Wc cannot even 
tell whether there was an original event: in the case of Muliammad's en 
counter with Jews and others there was net. Either a fictitious theme has 
acquired reality thanks to the activities of storytellers or else a historical 
cvent has been swamped by these activities. The result is that we are left 
with little but spurious information: the fact that the storics consist of 
themes and subthemes in different combinations means that we cannot 
get Pebind the storytellers. 

What the tradition offers is thus a mass of detailed information, none 
of which represents straightforward facts. Naturally, much of this infor- 
mation could be correct in the sense that the storytellers presumably 
drew on their historical knowledge for the circumstantial details with 
which they emhellished their accounts. But this merely amounts to say- 
ing that the tradition offers us information of the kind that sounded 
plausible te storytellers, which does not take us very far. One storyteller 


8 W, M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina. pp. 345 fa with reference to the fact chat Mu 
hammad was a wise and far-seeing statesman” who would not have sent envoys to forcign 
rulers inviting them to convert: "to appeal to these princes at this peried to accept Islam 
would have done more harm than good.” 
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Now it has long been recognized that seme of our evidenceon the rise 
of Islam goes back to storytellers; but it is usually assumed that the sto- 
rytellers simply added some legends and fables to a basically sound tra- 
dition that existed already, possibly distorting this tradition to some ex- 
tent, but on the whole doing no damage that we cannot simply deduct.*: 
This is a gross underestimation of their contribution. In the casc of Surat 
Quraysh, Ton Ubayy, the Jews of Medina, “Amr and the Najashi, Abd 
al-Muttalib's well, Muhammad and Khadija, it was thestorytellers who 
crcated the tradition: the sound historical tradition to which thcy are 
supposed to have added their fables simply did not exist.%5 [t is because 
the storytellers played such a crucial role in the formation of the tradi- 
tion that there is so little historicity to it. As storyteller followed upon 
storyteller, the recollection of the past was reduced to a common stock 
of stories, themes, and motifs that could be combined and recombined 
in a profusion of apparently factual accounts. Each combination and re- 
combination would generate new details, and as spurious information 
accumulated, genuine information would be lost.9 In the absence of an 
alternative tradition, early scholars were forced to rely on the tales of 
storytellers, as did Ibn Isháq, Waqidi, and other historians. It is because 
they relied on the same repertoire of tales that they all said such similar 
things, as Joncs has pointed out. Waqidi did not plagiarize Ibn Ishaq, 
but he did not offer an independent version of the Prophet's life, either: 
what he, Ibn Ishaq, andothers puttogether werc simply so many selcc- 
tions from a commonpoel of gas; materia].*? And it isfor the same reason 
that they came to agrec on thc historicity of events that never took place, 
such as 'Amr's adventures at the Najashi's court. Nobody can have re- 
membered these adventures, but nobedy remembered anything to the 
contrary, either. The sources are agreed on the historicity of these ad- 
ventures because there were well-known stories about them: the consen- 
sus is hased on scholarly examination of secondary material, not on con- 


v CE W. M. Wat, “The Materials Used by Ibn Ishacy,” pp. 25 f; ef. also E/^, s.v. kass 
and the literature cited there. 

s: The nearest we get toone is the tradition on the feuds of Medina, which contradicts 
the infermau' onon Ibn Ubayy: there is none onlbn Ubayy himself, 

* Thisisa peint chat I havetried to demonstrate before with reference to the fate of the 
Constitution of Medina in lJadith (ef. P. Crone, Staves en Horses, p. 7). But! overleeked 
the role of the storytellers in this loss. 

r C£. J.M.IL Jones, “Ibn ishaq and al-Waqidi,” pp. 46 £., 51. 
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tinuous transmission of a historical tradition. There was no continuous 
transmission. Ibn Isliaq, Wāgidī, and others were cut off from the past: 
likethe modern scholar, they could not get behind their sources. 

That there was no continuous transmission is a fundamental point 
which I should like to corroborate with referenccs to the date of the bat- 
tle of Badr. The history of this date illustrates the role played by the 
Qur'àn in the formation of the tradition at the expense of recellection. 
The agents may or may not have been storytellersin this particular case, 
but either way the moral is the same: as new information was creatcd, 
earlier information was lost. 

What is the date of the battle of Badr? Therc is complete agreement 
in the tradition that itis Ramadan, year 2.98 What wc are concerned with 
here is the month. Gn the facc of x the month is confirmed by the 
@ur’an: here Ramadan is given as the month of the furgdn (2:181); and 
the "day of furgan on which the twe parties met" (8:42) is identificd by 
the exegetical tradition as the battle of Badr. ‘The combination of schol- 
arly unanimity and what appears te be scriptural confirmation would 
thus make the month in which the battle of Badr took place one of the 
few unshakable facts of carly Islamic history. Naturally, itis notof great 
importance in itsclf, but acorrectly preserved date for so early an event 
would do something to vindicate the general reliability of the historical 
tradition. There is, of course, a weak link in the argument in that the 
Qur'an itself does not identify the “day of furgdn” as the battle of Badr, 
and the furean that was "sent down" in Ramadan scarcely sounds like a 
reference to a battle. Sceptics might thus arguc that the Qur'an, far 
from confirming the datc given in the tradition, actually generated it. 
But until recently such sceptics had the unanimity of the tradition 
against them. 

In 1956, however, Grohmann published an eighth-century papyrus 
from Khirbat al-Mird in Palestine. The papyrus is fragmentary and 
Grohmann’s reading is undoubtedly wrong in places; but unless he has 


totally misread it, the papyrus gives us a deviant date for the battle of 
Badr.‘ 


æ Cf. J. M.B. Jones, “The Chronology of ihe Magéazi Textual Survey,” p. 247. 

* A Grehmann, ed. and tr., Arabic Papyri from Hirbet el-Mird, no. 71. The possibility 
that Grohmann misread the papyrus is real: one fragment (ne. 28), which he took to be aa 
official letter probably referring to taxation, has since turned out to be a fragment of the 


ds 


Qur'an (ef. M. J. Kister, "Kn an Early Fragment of the Qur'an”; the phetegraph of the 
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The papyrus begins by listing some names, of which only Wagid b. 
“Abdallah, B. “Adi b. Ka'b, Mughira, and IHHakam are legible or easily 
reconstructed. In line six it mentions thedate of "fourteen months from 
Muharram” and states that "they went out to Badr.” In line seven we are 
told that "they met at Badr,” the date being now given as "eighteen 
months from Muharram.” The last line mentions Muhammad, Mecca, 
Quraysh, and a certain Majid 

The battle of Badr is not supposed to have taken place fourteen or 
eighteen months from Muharram, but rather twenty-one months from 
it (the Muharram involved being the first month of the first Muslim 
year). If we count fourteen and eighteen months from Muharram, we 
arrive either at Safar and Jumáda III or at Rabi’ I and Rajab, depending 
on whether or not we include Muharram itself in the count. We do not 
arrive at Ramadan. 

Abbott did not like this faet, and together with Grohmann she set out 
to spirit it away. This she did by proposing, first, that the author of the 
fragment was not counting from Muharram, but rather from Rabi' I, 
the monthin which the 2ra actually took place (as does Waqidi, for ex- 
ample); and second that the first of the two dates given by the fragment 
should be taken to refer to an earlier event known as the first battle of 
Badr.'* (There are no fewer than three "battles" of Badr, The firstis a 
minor episode in which no fighting took place; the second is Badr al-gital 
or the classical battle; the third does not concern us here.) 

Let us assume then that Abbott is right: the author counted from the 
month of the éyra, that is Rabi' I. Counting fourteen months from 
Rabi’ I doesnot get us to the right month for the first battle of Badr, still 
less for the second'** But eounting eighteen months from Rab; I does 
get us to Ramadan, the proper month for the second or classical battle of 


papyrus at p. 166 makes Grohmann's failure to recegnize the passage quiteunderstanda- 
hle). In this particular case, however, his reading of the papyrus fits so well with other 
evidence (as will be seen) thatthe possihility is remote. 

‘ Grohmann citing Abhote in Grohmann, Arabit Papyri, p. 105. 

te! The first battle of Badr teok place in Jumada II, year 2, according te Ibn Ishaq (this 
date is implicit in Ibn Hisham, Leben, p. 423, andexplicit in Khalifa b. Khayyae, Tarikh, 
1, 16). And this is the date that Abbott and Grohmann equate with the first date given in 
the papyrus. But Jumada II, year 2, is fifteen or sixteen months from Rabi' I, year t (de- 
pending eo whether Rabi‘ l is included in the count or not), not fourteen. The second 
hattle was eighteen or nineteen months from Rab? I. 
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Badr, provided that we omit Rabi' I itself from the count. Wagidi does 
not, his date being nineteen months from the21;rz.'** But this is scarcely 
an objection. Whatever the first date may refer to, we would thus seem 
to have saved the traditional date for the battle of Badr. 

There is, or course, a problem. The fragment is eight lines long; 
within those eight lines the author inforrns us twice that he is counting 
from Muharram: one might thus be inclined to believe that he is count- 
ing from Muharram. If so, we have an author of the mid-eighth century 
who was under the impression that a battle or battles known by the 
name of Badr had been fought fourteen and/or eighteen months from 
Muharram, in other words not in Ramaclan. 

What, then, are the events described? Pace Grohmann and Abbott, 
the fragment does not refer to the first battle of Badr, This “battle,” alias 
the raid of Safawan, is one out of two episodes involving Kurz. b. Jàbir 
and pasturing camels at Medina.'^ Ne Wagqid, ‘Adib. Ka'b, Mughira, 
or Hakam are mentioned in connection with this episode in any classical 
source.'™ It ts, however, well known that the second or real battle of 
Badr was preceded by a raid at Nakhla in which Mubamrnad's men cap- 
tured a Meccan caravan on its way from Tà'if. The participants in this 
raid included Wagid b. ‘Abdallah and ‘Amir b. Rabi'a of B. "Adi b. 
Kab on Muhammad's side, and “Uthman b. ‘Abdallah b. ai-Maghira 
together with Hakam b. Kaysàn on the Meccan side. 1s There can thus 
be no doubt that the papyrus describes the raid of Nakhla followed by 
the battle of Badr. The two dates given are either the dates of Nakhla 
and Badr, respectively, or alternative dates for the battle of Badr alone. 


7 Wacidi, Maghazi, 1, 2. 

'5: Cf, Ibn Hisham, Leber, p. 423; Wagidi, Maghaei, 1, (2 (Kurz raided the camels ef 
Medina and the Prophet went in pursuit of him: Waqidi adds that the camels were sta- 
tioned in the Jamma’ area). Kor the second occasion, see Ibn Hisham, Leben, pp. 998 f. 
(Kurz wentin pursuitof seme trisesrnen whe had raided pasturing camels in the Jamma’ 
area), Waqidi, Afaghazi, n, 568 tf. (somewhat different). 

‘e+ The sourceschecked arc In Hisham, Leben, p. 423; Khalifa, Ta'rr&b, t. 16; Waicjidi, 
Magbazi , 1, 12; Ibn Sa'd, P'abagat, n, 9; Ibm Flabib, Mahubbar, p. 111, Tabarikh, ser. 1, 
P 15271. 

i*r $ba Hisham, Leben, pp. 423 f£; Tabari T ri&h scr. 1. pp. n274 ft; Wadidi, Magh- 
dei, Y n ff. Ibn Ishic: explicitly characterizes‘Amir b. Raby'a asa memher of B. ‘Adib. 
Ka'h (though Tabart emits bim akegether), Grohmann read the first letter ef ETakarn's 
patronymic as sád rather than &f. but given the state uf the papyrus, this is not an 
objection. 
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right or wrong) were still current in the mid-eighth century. Unanimity 
in this case does not testify to continuous transmission, but on the con- 
trary te the accumulated loss of information. As in the case of 'Amr's 
adventures in Ethiopia, the consensus was based on secondary material 
that has obliterated the past, not on genuine remains with which it can 
be reconstituted. 

"Once the modern student is aware of the tendencies of the early his- 
torians and their sources . . . it ought to be possible for him to some ex- 
tent te make allowance for the distertion and to present the data in an 
unbiased form; and the admission ef ‘tendential shaping’ should have as 
its corollary the acceptance of the general soundness of the material .”"* 
This is Watt’s methodology, and it represents a common attitude to the 
sources on the rise of Islam. It must be said to rest on a misjudgement of 
these sources. The problem is the very mode of origin of the tradition, 
not some minor distortions subsequently introduced. Allowing for dis- 
tortions arising from various allegiances within Islam such as those to a 
particular area, tribe, sect, or school does nothing to correct thetenden- 
tiousness arising from allegiance to Islam itself. The entire tradition is 
tendentious, its aim being the elaberation of an Arabian Feilgreschichte, 
and this tendentiousness has shaped the facts as we have them, not 
merely added some partisan statements that we can deduct.'® Without 
cerrectives from outside the Islamic tradition, such as papyri, archaeo- 
logical evidence, and non-Muslim sources, we have little hopc of recon- 
stituting the original shapes of this early period.''* Spurious information 
can be rejected, but lost information cannot be regained. 


cs Wart, uhammad ut Mecca, p. Xui. 
re C£. Wansbrough, S«ranic Studres, pp. 571. 
ne Cf. Crone and Ceek, Hagarism, part 1. 
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Having unlearnt most of what we knew about Mcccan trade, do we find 
ourselves deprived of our capacity to explain the rise of Islam? If we take 
it that trade is the crucial factor behind the appearance of a prophet in 
Arabia, the spread of his message there, and the Arab conquest of the 
Middle East, then the answer is evidently yes. But, in fact, Meccan 
trade cannot be said ever to have previded a convincing explanation for 
any of these events. 


The view that Mcccan trade is the ultimate cause of the rise of Islam is 
Watt's. Thereader may begin to fecl that there has beencnough polemic 
against Watt in this book, and this is a view which its author shares. But 
to disagree with the conventional account is of necessity to disagree with 
the fens and origo of this account threughout the present work the reader 
can treat the name of Watt as a shorthand for "early Islarnic historians in 
general" and take polemicat attention as a backhanded compliment to 
him. It is thanks to the enormous influence exercised by his work thata 
general appraisal of the theories that dominate the field takes us back to 
Watt for a final round. 

According to Watt, the Qurashi transition to a mercantile economy 
undermined the traditional order in Mecca, generating a social and 
moral malaise to which Muliammad's preaching was the response.' This 
hypothesis is clearly weakened by the discovery that the Meccan traded 
in humble products rather than luxury goods, but it is not necessarily 
invalidated thereby. Even so, however, there are other reasons why it 
should be discarded 

In the first place, it is unlikely that so brief a period of commercial 
wealth should have sufficed to wreak much havoc in Meccan society. In 


* This thesis is presented in Watt, Afsbansmad at Mecca and Mubammad at Medina; also 
Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman, Islam and tbe Integration of Society, The Cambridge Histery 
of Islam. 
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the nineteenth century, for example, the town of Hil enjoyed a me- 
teorie rise to commercial importance, comparable to that described for 
Mecca, without therc being any indication of a correspondingly swift 
breakdown of traditional norms.* Why should there have been? It takes 
considerably more than a century of commercial success to undermine 
the tribal order of a population that has been neither uprooted nor forced 
to adopt a different organization in connection with its economic activi 
ties. Caravan trade is not capitalist in any real sense of that word, and 
Watt’s vision of the Meeeans as financiers dedicated to a ruthless pursuit 
of profit occasionaly suggests that he envisages them as having made a 
transition to the twentieth century .* 

In the second place, the evidence for a general malaise in Mecca is in- 
adequate. According to Watt, the @ur’dn testifies to an increasing 
awareness of the difference between rich and peor and a diminishing 
concern on the part of the rich for the poor and weak even among their 
own kin, orphansin particular being ill-treated; further, the @ur’anic 
stress on acts of generosity implies that the old ideal of generosity had 
broken down to the point that the conduct of the rich would have been 
looked upon as shameful in the desert, while at the same time the 
@ur’anicemphasis on man's dependence on God suggests that the Mec 
cans had come to worship a new ideal, "the supereminence of wealth." 
But the @ur’an does not testify to an increasing awareness of social dif- 
ferentiation or distress: in the absence of pre-Gur'anie evidence on the 
subject, the book cannot he adduced as evidence of change. And charges 
of excessive attaehment to wealth and neglect of others, especially the 
poor and the weak, are standard items in the reperteire of monotheist 
preachers, as is the theme of man's dependence en God: how different 
would Mulhammad's preaching have been, one wonders, if he had begun 
his career in Medina, or for that matter elsewhere? It is not very likely 
that there should be a one-to-one correspondence between the objective 
factors that led to the appearance of a prophet in Arabia and Muliam- 
mad's suhjective perception of his mission: prophets are heirs to a pre- 
phetical traditien, not to a socielogical habit of viewing their society 
from outside. 


> Cf. Musil, Northern Neid, p. 241. 

* Cf, Watt, Muhammadar Mecca, pp. ty, 72 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 72£., 75, 78. 

> Cf. Wansbrough, Suranic Studies, p. 126, on “the orphan’s lot." 
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Leaving aside thc Qur'àn, then, to what extent dees the tradition cor- 
roborate Watt's diagnosis? Viewcd as pagan enemies of [slam, the Mec- 
cans are accused of neglect of kinship ties and other protective relation- 
ships, as well as a tendency for the strong to “eat” the weak.$ But viewed 
as proto-Muslims, they are praised for their harmonious rclations.? The 
conduct of trade in particular is supposed to have been charactcriz.ed by 
cooperation between rich and poor; indeed, by the time of the risc of ls- 
lam there no longer were any poor.* Both claims, of course, merely il- 
lustrate the pointthat what the tradition offers is religious interpretation 
rather than historical fact. If we go by the overall picture suggested by 
this tradition, there is, however, no doubt that Watt's diagnosis is 
wrong. In social terms, the protection that Muhammad is said to have 
cnjoycd from his own kin, first as an orphan and next as a prophet, 
would indicate the tribal system to have been intact, as Watt himself 
concedes, adding that the confederate status of foreigners in Mecca 
would indicate the same.’ It was, as Abū Sufyan said, Muhammad who 
disrupted traditional kinship ties with his preaching. '* From the point of 
view of morality, traditional tribal virtues such as generosity were both 
esteemed and practiscd: wealthy Meccans such as “Abdallah b. Jud'àn 
would have been astonished to learn that their conduct would have been 
looked upon as dishonourable in the desert.'' 

In religious terms, the Meccans are depicted as zealots on behalf of 
their pagan shrine as well as devotces of a string of other deities by 
whom they swore, after whom they named their children, and whom 
they took with them in battle against the Muslims. Watt interprets the 


* Cf. Ibn Hisham, Leben. p. 219 (from]a' far b. Abi Talib’s interview with the Najashi, 
cf, Wansbtough, @uranic Studies, pp. 38 f£.). 

? Cf. theinterpretatien of Räf in Strat Qura ysb as ulfa(above, cli. 9 n 40). 

$ Cf. che references given above, ch. 9n18. 

» Watt, Mobonmad at Mecca, p. 18. 

™ Abu Sufyán said so in cennection with the complaint mentiened above. ch.7 n. 27, 
where tlie references are given. Compare Kistes, “Mecca and Tamim.” p. 124. Watt's ob 
servation that reactions to Mulammaddid not always follow tribal tes aceordinglv has no 
bearing on the siate of triha! ties before Mulamrmad's appearance (Afubarmad at Mecca, p. 
19). 

" [bn Jud'án was famed for the grandiose scale en which he fed the Meccans (cf. 
Aghéai, vin, 327 ff.; Ibn Kathir, Aiddàya. 11, 2 18). Other Meccans were similarly nated for 
their generusity towatd the poor and needy «f their clans (Kister, "Mecca and Tamin,” 
pp. 123 ff; in general, this work is a goo antidote to Watt's). 
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violations of the daram during the wars of Fijār as “probably a sign of 
declining belief."** But obviously holy places and months were violated 
from time to time: Muhammad himself is supposed to have violated a 
holy month without having lost belief in it; and if the Meccans had 
come to regard such violations as unobjectionable, they would hardly 
have referred te the wars in question as Purabal-fijar, “the sinful wars." 
Thefaet that the Meecans carried their pagan deities withthemintobat- 
tle docs not mean that "the remnants of pagan belief in Arabia were now 
at the the level of magic": we are hardly to take it that the remnants of 
Islam were similarly at the level of magic by the time of the battle of Sif- 
fin, in which the soldicrs are said to have carried Qur’ans with them, or 
that Christians who wear crosses are mere fetishists. Watt concedes chat 
“in view of the opposition to Muhammad at Mecca it is conceivable that 
some small groups there— perhaps those specially concerned with cer- 
tain religious ceremonies—had a slightly higher degree of belief."'6 But 
a slightly higher degree of belief among small groups with possibly spe- 
cial functions searcely prevides an adequate explanation for the magni- 
tude of this opposition. 

‘The fact is thatthe tradition knows of no malaise in Mecca, he it reli- 
gious, social, political, or moral. On the contrary, the Meecans arc de- 
scrihed as eminently successful; and Watt's impression that their success 
led to cynicism arises from his otherwise commendable attempt te see 
Islamic history through Muslim eyes. The reason why the Meccans 
come across as morally bankrupt in the sourees is not that their tradi- 
tional way of life had hroken down, but that it functioned too well: the 
Meccans preferred their traditional way of life to Islam. It is forthis that 
they are penalized in the sources; and the more committed a man was to 
this way of life, the more cynical, amoral, or hypocritical he will sound 


= Watt, Mubammad atMecca,pp. 23f. 

"Cf Watt, Mubammad at Medina, pp. 5 ff., on the raid ef Nakhla, suppesedly cen- 
duced in tlie holy month of Rajab. Compare Agbani, xin, 3: “@aysaba b. Kulthüm al- 
Saküm . . went en pilgrimage. Wher the Acabs went on pilgrimage in the Jahiliyya, they 
used net to molest ene another. When he passed B. ‘Amir b. "Uqayl, they attacked him, 
teek him prisener and teek al] his property and whatever he had with tim.” The nerm is 
explained so as re clucidate the nature ef the vielation, net so as te suggest that it had 
ceased te bc ebscrved. 

* landau-Tasseren also rejects Watt's interpretation (“Sinful Wars”). 

" Wate, Muhammad at Mecca, p. 24. 

% Pid, P- 23- 
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the practical services thcy could render in respect of these phenomena. 
As Wellhausen noted, they differed from more spirits only in that they 
had names and cults devoted to them; without a name a deity could not 
be invoked and manipulated, and the very object ofthe cult was to make 
the deity exercise its power on behalf of its devetecs.*} “Haha, regard the 
tribe of Rubat (with benevolence)," as a chird-century inscription says.* 
This bcing so, triba! gods neither required nor received emotional 
commitment, lovc, or loyalty from their devotees. Thus a famous story 
informs us that “in the days of paganism Bana Eiamfa hada deity made 
of dates mixed with clarified butter. ‘They worshipped it for a long time. 
Then they werc hit by a faminc, so they ate it.”?5 In much the same 
pragmatic spirit a modern Bedouin vowed half of whatever he might 
shoot to God. Having shot somc garnc, he atc half, Icft the other half for 
God and departed; but fceling hungry still, he crept back and success- 
fully stole God's part, and ate it, boasting that “God was unable to kcep 
his share, I have eaten his half as well as mine." Now if hunger could 
make a tribesman eat or cheat his god without remorse, then it is obvious 
that practical needs could likewise make him renounce or exchange this 
god for another without compunction. “We came to Sa'd so that he 
might get us together, but Sa'd dispersed us; so we have nothing to do 
with Sa‘d,” as a pre-Islamic tribesman is supposed to havc said in dis- 
gust when his idol scared his camels away.?? In much thc samc fashion a 
whole tribe ahandoned its nativc gods for Christianity when its chief 
was cured of childlessness by a Christian monk.?* And the numerous 
other Arabs who found the medical facilities of the Christian God suf- 
ficiently impressive to adopt Him as their own are unlikely to have 
found the act of conversion any more difficult.?* A god was, after all, no 


7 Wellhausen, Reste, pp 213 f. 

^4 Cf. the reference given above, ch. 8 n117. 

s Ibn Qutayba, Ma árif, p. 266. 

?5 A. Janssen, Coutumes des ar abesau pays de Moab, pp. 288 f. 

7 [bn al-Kalbi, As#ām, p. 37; alse cited in Ibn Hisham, Zeben, p. $3. 

14 Sezomen, Kirchengeschichte, vi, 38: 14 ff. Ecclesiastical History, P. 3 10. 

? The hely man whe coaverted Najràn ta Christianity wasa healer, according ta Ibn 
Hisham, Leben, p. 21. Fphraim the Stylite alse worked cures among his Arab devetees 
(T. Wöldeke, Skerches from Eastern History, p. 321, cf. p. 219). The Christian sources are in 
general quite remorseless aheut the role of medical miracles in the spread ef their creed, 
be it in Arabia er elsewhere, and Christian saints continues] te cure Arabs even after the 
conquests, theugh they could nelenger demand cenversien (as epposed te fiscal and ether 
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more than a powerful being, and the point of scrving him was that he 
could be expected to respond by using his power in favour of his ser- 
vants. A modern Tiyaha tribesman who was being swept away by a 
flood screamed in great rage at God, “I am a Tihi! I am a Tihi! God, if 
you don't believe it, look at the brand on my camels. ™ @bviously, if a 
deity was so inefficient as to unleash floods against his o wn followers, or 
so weak as to be unable to protect them from famine, or to keep his own 
share of some game, or to work miraculous cures, then there was reason 
to eat, cheat, abuse, denounce, or abandon him. “What were two little 
words?" as Boughty was asked on one of the numerous occasions on 
which attempts were made to convert him, "pronounce them with us 
and it shall do thee no hurt." The idea that a believer might be person- 
ally committed to a deity, having vested the ultimate meaning of his life 
in it, did not eccur to any of these men. Thosc who tricd to convert 
Doughty were evidently thoroughly committed to Islam, but not to Is- 
lam as a saving truth of deep significance to them as individuals Con- 
vert, settle, and we will give you palm trees, as they told Doughty, in 
other words, be one of ours. Allah was a source communal identity to 
them, not an answer to questions about the hereaf ter.3' And the numer- 
ous people who tried to convert him or to penalize him for his Christi- 
anity on other occasons were likewise people who neither knew nor 
car«] much about Islam asa saving truth, but who were outrage by his 
open denial of the God who validated their society .¥ 


privileges) by way ef payment fer successful treatment (cf. Breck, “Jehn ef Dailam," 
pasim). 

3 G, W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael, p. 44. 

» Deughty, 77aveb, 1, 556. On the occasion cited, the s sing qualities ef Islam were 
invoked as a last resort, Deughty being an obstinate man whe refused te care f erthe things 
ef this werld: “whet were twe little werds? Proneunce them with us and it shall de thee 
ne hurt. Khalil [= Deughty], believe in the saving religion, and howbeit thou carenot fec 
the things ef this life, vet that t may ge well with thee a1 last" (Doughty, Travels, 1, 556). 
The speakers were villagers. Elsewhere Deughty neted that it was enly with difficulty 
thatthe Bedeuin could imagines future life (ibid, p. 182; similarly A. Blunt, Bedouin Tribes 
of the Euphrates, 11, 216 ff). 

» Deughty himself characterized Bedeuin fanaticism as“a kind ef natienal envy er Se- 
mitic patriou'sm” (Travels, i, 569), and the reason why he feund their ebsessien with reli- 
gien hypocritical is clearly that they were not religieus in his sense ef the word, that 1s, 
they did net care very much aheut abstract truth or ritual observance (cf. ibid., u, 53). 
Having understood that religien in Bedeuin(or indeed Arabian)society was a lund of pa- 
triotism, he eught alse te have understeod that he placed himself in the pesitien ef an out- 
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Now, just as tribal gods did not articulate great spiritual truths, so 
also they were not deeply entrenched in everyday lif e.** Pre-Islamic (or 
for that matter pre-modern) Arabia was strikingly poor in mythology, 
ceremonial, ritual, and festivals. Religious life was reduccd to periodic 
visits to holy places, stones, and trees, to sacrifice and consultation of 
diviners; most Bedouin managed with even less than that;* and these 
practices were not closcly associated with belief in specific gods. ‘The 
great annual pilgrimage was apparcntly not conducted in the name of 
any one deity, and the remaining practices could effortlessly be 
switched from one deity to another; all survived into modern times, 
among Muslim and Christian tribesmen alike. Renouncing one god for 
another thus did not require any change in either outleok or bchaviour, 
unless the new deity carried with him a behavioural programme anti- 
thetical to tribal norms. In principle, the Christian deity did carry with 
him sucha programme, though in practice the holy menactive in Arabia 
were in no position to ensure that conversion amounted to more than 
twe little words. But the Muslim deity did not. On thecontrary, he en- 
dorsed and ennobicd such fundamental tribal characteristics as mili- 
tance and ethnic pride. Despite thc @ur’anic suspicion of Bedouin, it 


hw by his open denial of the God who sanctiened thisseciety (cf. jbid., u, 254, where his 
rafie threatens to kill him on the ground that “witha jNastány who need keep any law? Is 
not this an enemy ef Ollah?"). But hew as too bent on seeing himself asa martyr to concede 
tlis peint. 

5 And nete that the validity of this peintis not limited tothe Bedouin. ‘I'he Efanifa who 
ate their idol were settled villagers, not Bedouin. The man who offered Doughty palm 
trees in return for conversion was no Bedouin, either. And ingeneral, Doughty's account 
of reactions to his Christianity in Arabia reveals no difference of outlook betwwen settled 
and Bedouin, except that the fanaticism ofthe former tended to be more intense (cf. Trav- 
els, t1, 95). 

^ The Bedovin of the inner deserthave no holy places, sacred objects, or mediators be 
twecn man and God (Musil, Northern Negd, p. 257). They pay no attention tu the saintly 
graves they come across ncat villages, dismissing the saint i ncuestion as belonging to vil- 
lagers and herders of goats and sheep, not Bedouin (;d., Rwala, pp. 417 f). Bedouin acti 
tudes to the superstitions of the: settled are well caught in the statements recerdedby Mur 
ray in Sinai: "thereis agrave. . . [in Egypt, on which]those women whodesire offspring 
go and hreak hottles, and they think it does them good. Alse these who wishto he mairied 
gv bcferc an old man and pay hima good round sum f or writing their names in a beok. 
And they thins thot dnesthem geod!” (Mutray, Sors of Isbmael, p. 150). “The jinn abound 
in eur mountains, but nobody but a fellah would fear chen. Mow, welves are really dan 
gerous!” (ibid., p. 156). 
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was only on the development of classical Islam in the Fertile Crescent 
that the celebrated antithesis between muruwwa and din, manliness and 
religiosity, emerged. 

It is thus clear that the mass conversion of Arabia to Islam does not 
testif y to any spiritual crisis, religious decadence, or decline of pagan be- 
lief.35 Indeed, in behavioural terms, the better part of Arabia was still 
pagan in the nineteenth century. What the mass conversions show is 
that Muhammad's God had something very attractive to offer here and 
now. When Sa'd, the pre-Islamic deity, scared away the camels of his 
devotees, the latter concluded that “Sa'd is just a rock”: the power that 
he was supposed to have exercised had proved unreal. But when Mu- 
hammad established himself, they concluded that "Allah is great.” The 
Arabs cenverted to [slam because Allah was a greater power than any 
other spirit endowed with a name and a cult so far known in Arabia, and 
the problem is not the ease with which they could convert, but the in- 
ducement. What was it that Allah had to offer? 

What he had to offer was a programme of Arab state formation and 
conquest: the creation of an umma, the initiation of shad, Muhammad 
was a prophet with a political mission, not, as is so often asserted, a 
prophet who merely happened to become involved with pelitics. His 
monotheism amounted to a political programme, as is clear not only 
from non-Muslim accounts of his career, but also f rom Ibn Ishaq. 

Thus Ibn Ishaq informs us that the turning point of Muhammad's ca- 
reer as a prophet came when he began openly to attack the ancestral gods 
of Quraysh and to denounce his own ancestors. This was a turning 
point because in so doing, he attacked the very foundations of his own 
tribe; and it was for this that he would have been outlawed or killed if 
his own kinsmen had not heroically continued to protect him—not for 
the threat that his monotheist preaching allegedly posed to the pagan 
sanctuary or Meccan trade. He was, after all, no more than a local ec- 
centric at the time, and Quraysh wcre quite willing to tolerate his odd- 
ities, including his minor following, as long as he confined his tcaching 
to abstract truths about this world and the next. But they were not will- 
ing to tolerate an attack on their ancestors. By his they were outraged, 
and quitc rightly so: a man who tries to destroy the very foundation of 


» As Wellhausen argued (Reste, pp. 220 f). 
36 [bn Hisham, Leben, pp. 166 ff. 
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Islamic poet boasts. #5 “We slew in requital for our slain an equal number 
[of them], and [carried away] an uncountable number of fettered pris- 
oners . . . the days have thus raised us to be foremost withour battles in 
warfare after warfarc; men find in us nothing at which to point their fin- 
ger of scorn,” another brags.* “When I thrust in my sword it bends al- 
most double, I kill my opponent with a sharp Mashrafi sword, and I 
yearn for death like a camel overful with milk,” a convert to Islam an- 
nounced.:? Given that men of this kind constituted Muhammad's fol- 
lowing, we do not need to postulate any deterioration in the material en- 
vironment of Arabia to explain why they found a policy of conquest to 
their taste.4* Having begun to conquer in their tribal homcland, both 
they and their leaders were unlikely to stop on reaching the fertile lands: 
this was, after all, where they could find the resources which they 
needed to keep going and of which they had availed themselves before. 
Muhammad's God endorsed a policy of conquest, instructing his believ - 
ers to fight against unbelievers whereverthey might be found; and if we 
accept the testimony of non-Muslim sources, he specifically told them 
to fight the unbelievers in Syria, Syria being the land to which Jews and 
Arabs had a joint right by virtue of their common Abrahamic descent. 
In short, Muhammad had to conquer, his followers liked to conquer, 
and his deity told him to conquer; do weneed any more? 

‘The reason why additional motives are so often adduced is that holy 
war 1s assurned to havc been a cover for more tangihle objectives. It is 
felt that religious and material interests must havebeen twe quite differ- 
ent things—an eminently Christian notion; and this notion undcrlies the 
interminable dcbate whethcr the cenquerors were motivated more hy 
religious enthusiasm than by material interests, or the other way round. 
But holy war was not a cover for material interests; on the contrary, it 


as “Abid b. al Abras 1v, 14: 17, in C.J. Lyall, ed. and tr., The Diwāns of ‘Abid Ibn al- 
Abras. 

40 Tufay Ib. 'Awf, 1, 62, 76 f., in E. Krenkow, ed. and tr, The Poms of TufailIbn “Af 
al Gbanawi and at T'irimmāb Ibn Hakim at Ta'yi. Boasts of this kind ae standard ingredi- 
ents of pre-Islamic poetry. 

* (lin Hisham, Leben, p. 447 (the translation is Guillaume’s). 

* When the Persian commander at @idisiyya explained the Arab invasion with refer 
ence to material hardship, Mughirah Shu‘ba corectly petnted out that the Arabs had 
suffered similar and worse hardship before (labari, Tarikh, ser. 1. p. 2,352). 

49 Crone and Cok, Hagarism, pp. 7f. 
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was an open proclamation of them. “God says . . . ‘my righteous ser- 
vants shall inherit the earth’; now this is your inheritance and what your 
Lord has promised you. . . ," Arab soldiers were told on the eve of the 
battle of Qàdisiyya, with reference to Iraq; “if you hold eut . . then 
their property, their women, their children, and their country will be 
yours."5*» God could scarcely have been more explicit. He told the Arabs 
that they had a right to despoil others of their women, children, and 
land, or indeed that they had aduty todoso: holy war consisted in obey- 
ing. Muhammad's God thus elevated tribal militance and rapaciousness 
intosupreme religious virtues: the material interests were those inherent 
in tribal society, and we need not compound the problem by conjectur- 
ing that others were at work. It is precisely because the material interests 
of Allàh and the tribesmen coincided that the latter obeyed him with 
such enthusiasm. 

The fit betwccn Muhammad’s message and tribal interests is, in fact, 
se close that there is a casefor the view that his programme might have 
succeeded at any point in Arabian history. The potential for Arab state 
formation and conquesthad long beenthere, andonec Muhammad had 
had the idea of putting monetheism to political use, it was exploited time 
and again, if never on the same pan-Arabian scale. Had earlier adherents 
of Din Ibrahim seen the political implications of their own beliefs, might 
they not similarly have united Arabia for conquest? If Muhammad had 
not done so, ean it be argued that a later prophet might well have taken 
his role? The conquests, it could be argued, turn on the simple fact that 
somebody had an idea, and it is largely or wholly accidental that some- 
body did so in the seventh century rather than the fifth, the tenth, or not 
at al].5' 

But the fact that it was only in the seventh century that the Arabs 
united for conquest on a pan-Arahian scale suggests that this argument 
is wrong. If we choose to argue otherwise, we must look for factors 
which were unique to Arabia at that particular time, not constants such 
as the feuds of Medina, and which affected the entire peninsula, not just 
asingle city such as Mecca. Given the At between Muhammad's message 
and tribal interests, the factors in question should also be such as to ac- 


s Tabari, Terràb, ser. 1, p. 2,289; cf. Qur'án, 21:05; Psalms, 37:29- 
s This is what I have argued myself(Crene, Shva, p. 25), theugh I no longer believe it 
to be correct. 
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centuate the perennial interests of tribal society rather than to undcr- 
mine them in the styie of Meccan trade as conventionally seen. Thereis 
only onc development which meets all three specifications, and that is 
the foreign penetration characteristic of sixth- and early seventh-century 
Arabia. 

As mentioned already, the Persians had colonies throughout eastern 
Arabia, in Najd, and in the Yemen, as well as a general sphere of influ- 
ence extending from the Syrian desert to the EHijàz. The Byzantines had 
no colonists to the south of T'abük, @ut their sphere of influence was felt 
throughout western Arabia from the Syrian desert where they had 
client kings to the Yemen where their Ethiopian allies ruled until they 
were ousted by the Persians.: Mubhammad's Arabia had thus been sub- 
jected to foreign rule on a scale unparalleled even in modern times: 
where the Persians had colonists and fire-temples, the British merely 
had Philby. The scale on which Muhammad’s Arabia expleded is 
equally unparalleled, the nearest equivalent being that of the Ikhwan. It 
seems unlikely that the two phenomena were unrelated. 

If so, how? One model can beeliminated at once. It is well known that 
empires tend to generatc state structures among their barbarian neigh- 
bours thanks to the ideas that thev provide, the material sources that 
they pass on, and the resentment that their dominance engenders; and 
having generated such state structures, they will usually becorne targets 
of conquest, too. ‘This is the pattern known from Central Asia and Eu- 
rope; but it is net the pattern to which Arabia conforms.::* There was no 
incipient growth of state structures at the expense of tribal ties in Ara- 
bia, not even in Mecca.* Muhammad's state in Medina was formed by 
a prophet, not a secular statesman, by recourse to religious authority, 
not material power, and the conquests were effected by a fusion of tribal 


# They did have colonies tothe north of Tabak, cf. J. E. Baycon, “A Roman/B yzantinc 
Site in the Hejaz.” 

* C£ above, ch. 2 nigo. 

* Crone, Slaves, ch. 2 

ss Cf. Wolf, “Social Organizatien af Mecca,” where the Meccan transition to a com- 
mercial economy creates a pelicical malaise ce which Muhammad responds by completing 
the transition to statchoed. The objectiens to this interpretation are much the same as 
those to Watts. Mecca is described as a successful society, political conflicts being both 
rare and specdily settled: statelessness was no problem here. And it was in Medina that 
Mohammad was welcomed, the Meccans resisting his innavatiens until they were con- 
quered (similarly Asward, "Social and Eculogical Aspects,” p. 420). 
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soctety, not by its disintegation. If the imperial powers contributed to 
therise of Islam, they must have done se in a different way. 

An alternative hypothesis would be that Islam originated as a nativist 
movement, or in other words as a primitive reaction to alien domination 
of the same type as those which the Arab conquerors were themselves to 
provoke in North Africa and Iran, and which European colonists were 
later to provoke throughout the Third World.55 If we accept the testi- 
mony of the non-Muslim sources on the nature of Muhammad’s teach- 
ing, this interpretation fits extremely well. 

Nativist movements are primitive in the sense that those who engage 
in them are people without political organization. Either they arc mem- 
bers of societies that never had much political organization, as is true of 
Muhammad’s Arabia, or they are drawn from these strata of society that 
lack this organization, as is true of the villagers who provided the syn- 
cretic prophets of Iran. They invariably take a religious form. The lead- 
ers usually elaim to be prophets or God Himself, and they usually for- 
mulate their message in the same religious language as that of the 
foreigners against whom it is directed, but in such a way as to reaf firm 
their native identity and values.5? ‘The movements are almost always 
millenarian, frequently messianic, and they always lead to some politi- 
cal organization and action, however embryonic; the initial action is usu- 
ally militant, the object of the movement being the expulsion of the for- 
eigners in question. The extent to which Muhammad’s movement 
conforms to this description can be illustrated with reference to a Maori 
prophet of the 1860s who practically invented Islam for himself. He re- 
putedly saw himself as anew Moses (as did Muhammad), prenounced 
Maoris and Jews to be descended frem the same father (as were the Jews 
and their Ishmaelite brothers), and asserted that Gabriel had taught him 
a new religion which (like that taught to Muhammad) combined belief 
in the supreme God of the foreigners with native elements (sacred 
dances as opposed to pilgrimage). He preclaimed, or was taken to pro- 
claim, the Day of Judgment to be at hand (as did Muhammad). On that 
day, he said or was taken by his followers to say, the British would be 
expelled from New Zealand (as would the Byzantines from Syria), and 

s6 CE. A. Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbéric, t, 170 f£; G. H. Sadighi, Les mowvemenis 
religieux iraniens au He et au Hle siècles de l'hégire; V. Lanternari, The Religions of the Oppresed. 


? This feature has been analyzed by A.F.C. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” and 
R. Linton, “Nativist Mevement.” 
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all the Jews would come to New Zealand to live in peace and harmony 
with their Maori brothers (as Jews and Arabs expected te do in Syria). 
This, at least, is how his message was reported by contemporary, if fre- 
quently hostile, observers.5* And though he may in fact have been a pac- 
ifist, his followers were not. Unlike the followers of Muhammad, how- 
ever, they fought against impossible odds. 

Likc che Maori prophet, Mubammad mobilized the Jewish version of 
monotheism against that of dominant Christianity and used it for the 
self -assertion, both ideological and military, of his own people. It is odd 
that what appears to have been the first hostile reaction to alien domi- 
nation, and certainly the most successful, should have come in an area 
subject to Byzantine rather than Persian inftuence, that of the Persians 
being more extensive. But Jewish-Arab symbiosis in northwest Arabia 
could perhaps account forthis: according to Sebcos, the Byzantinc vic- 
timization of Jews played a crucial role in the birth of Mulnammad’s 
movement‘? In any case, Muhammad was not the only prophet in sev- 
enth-century Arabia, and two of his competitors, Musaylima and As- 
wad, were active in areas subjcct to Persian influence, the Yamáma and 
the Yemen, respectively, while a third, Sajal, was sponsored by tribes 
known to have participated in the celebrated battle against the Persians 
at Dhà @ir. The fact that the resistance to Islam in Arabia was led by 
imitators of Muhammad rather than by representatives of traditional pa- 
ganism is thus unlikely to mean that traditional beliefs and values had 


s Lanternari, Religions, pp. 248 ff., with references to further literature. The mere re- 
cent work by P. Clark, “Hauhau,” the Pai Marire Search for Maori Identity, is apologetic. 
Clark stresses the peaceful intentions of the prophet (on which there seems to be wide 
spread agr eenient) and refuses to believe that even his followers wished te expel the Brit 
ish. The prophet's idenofication with jews is admitted, but not developed, and the mille 
natian nature efhis preaching more or less denied. Clark is of course rightthat there was 
an element of cultural adjustment in thecultin that the Maoris were eager for all the secret 
know ledge of the Europeans (the technological dispa ity hetween natives and forcignersis 
an aspect missing from thc Arabian case); but the fact that they wanted European science 
does not mean that they wanted the Eurepeans He adduees such Maori sources as exist, 
but does not apparently know che work of Vaggioli, an Italian histerian who was in New 
Zealand at the time and who is the main source hchind Lanternari’s account. 

s Cf. Crone and Coek, Hagarism, pp. 6 f. 

© Cf. F. M. Donner, “The Bakr b. Wàa'il Tribes and Pelitics in Northeastern Arabia 
en the Exeof Islam," p. 30. Note also the attempt during the ridda to restore the Lakh mid 
dynasty inthe Bahrayn area (ibid., p. 31; restoring a native dynasty abolished by the Per- 
sians ebviausly was net a pro-Persian move). 
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lost force in Arabia;* on the contrary, Muhammad would sccm to have 
hit upon a powerful formula for the vindication of those values.5* And 
this formula was, ot course, likcly to be used against Mubammad him- 
self when he began his subjection of Arabia.55 

A more serious objection would bc that the foreign presence is un- 
likely to have affected the majority of Arabs very deeply. Unlike the 
Maoris, who werc losing their land to the British, they certainly cannot 
have fclt chat their entire way of life was under threat; and unlike the 
Berbers, they were not exposed to forced conversion. Nor are expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with foreign domination very common in the 
sources. There is, admittedly, no lack of anti-Persian feeling in the po- 
etry triggered by the battle of Dha Qar,* which the Prophet supposedly 
described as the first occasion on which the Arabs obtained revenge 
from the Persians, the conquests (by implication) being thc second.*s 
But in historical fact this battle may not have represented more than a 
short-term disagreement between the Persians and their Arab sub- 
jects. 5 Stijl, thcre wercsome who felt that “the Arabs were confined be- 
tween the lions of Persia and Byzantium,” as Qatada said in a passage 
contrasting thc ignominious state of the Arabs in the Jahiliyya with the 
grandeur achieved on the coming of Islam.’ "Other men trampled us 
beneath their feet while we trampled no one. Then Ged senta prophet 
from among us. . . and one of his promises was that we should conquer 
and overcome these lands," as Mughira b. Shu'ba is supposed to have 
explained te a Persian commandcr.® In general it is acknowledged that 


*' Cf. Wellhausen, Reste, p. 221. 

*: Cempare the praliferatien ef prephets in earl v "Abbaisid iran (Behafarid, Sunb3dh, 
Muqanna’, Babak, and seon). There were also several in Maori New Zealand. 

£ That Musaylima’ movement should be seen asa nativist (or “revitalist”) respense has 
in fact been suggested before; cf. B. F. Fickelman, “Musaylima.” l-ickelman sees it asa 
response te pressure frem Islam, hewever, not a respense to foreign interference, er tu 
fereign interference and Islam. 

$3 M. A. Mu'id Khan, ed. and tr., A Critical Edition of Biwano f Lagit Ion Ya mur. 

55 See for example Ya qühi. Ta’r7ké, 1, 245. 

** Donner, "The Bakr b. Wai) Tribes,” pp. 28 f. 

© CE Kister, “Hira,” p. 143 and the references and variants cited there. 

* Abū Yusuf Ya'qub b. lbrahim, Kstáb ol-&baráj, p. 39; cited by Rodinson, Mohammed, 
p. 295. But variant versions ofthis speech omnit the protest against foreign deminatien, or 
even acknewledge the benefits of Persian govermnent (cf. Tabari, Ta'ri&b, ser. 1, pp. 
2,2408. 2,276 Í, 2,352). 
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the Arab conquests were nothing if not “an outburst of Arab national- 
ity. #7 

Fo what extent, if at all, the nativist model can be applied to the rise 
of Islam is for future research to decide; no doubt there are other ways 
in which the interaction between Arabs and foreigners could be envis- 
aged. But it is at all events the impact of Byzantium and Persia on Arabia 
that ought to be at the forefront of research on the rise of the new reli- 
gion, not Meccan trade. Mecean trade may wellturn out to throw some 
light on the mechanics behind the spread of the new religion; but it can- 
not explain why a new rehgion appeared at all in Arabia or why it had 
such massive political effect. 


w R. Bell, The Origin of islam in Iis Christan Environment, 9. 18 4. 
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THE PROVENANCE OF CLASSICAL CINNAMON 


Cinnamon is an aromatic bark nowadays obtained from two species of 
the genus Cinnamomum, of the family of Lauraccae or laurels, that is, C. 
zeylanicum Nees and C. cassa Blume. The former, sometimes identified 
as "true cinnamon," is native to south India and Ceylon; it is reputed to 
produce better cinnamon in Ceylon than anywhere else, but it is now 
widely cultivated in other parts of the old and the new world, as well. 
Thelatter is native tosouth China and does not appear to be much cul- 
tivated outside China itself. Numerous other species of Cinnamomum 
with a distribution from India to New Guinea also yield aromatic barks 
of various kinds, some of them used as cinnamon substitutes, though the 
so-called ^white cinnamon" or canella bark is derived from a completely 
different genus native to the West Indies (Uphof, Dictionary, s. vv. Cin- 
namomum spp. and Canella alba; G. Watt, The Commercial Preducts of 
India, pp. 310 ff.; 1. H. Burkhill, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
the Malay Peninsula, 1, 543 ff.). Cinnamon is used primarily as a condi- 
ment today, but this usage is of fairly recent origin (cf. C. Schumann, 
Kritische Untersuchungen über die Zimtlánder, p. 24). In antiquity it was an 
ingredient in ointments and perfumes, as well as a medicine. 

Cinnamon is first attested under this name in the Old Testament, 
where qinn'mon besem is mcntioncd as an ingredient in the holy oil (Exe- 
dus 30:23), and ginnamén figurcs as a perfume (Proverbs 7:17; Song of 
Songs 4:14). Cassia, the inferior form of cinnamon commonly referred 
to in antiquity, is perhaps also frst mentioncd underthis name here, but 
only in che plural form of &5f'ét (Psalms 45:8, sg. *g'5f a; as a singular it 
occurs only as the name of Job’s daughter, Job 42:14). It is, however, 
also believed to be attested here under the name of gedd@ (Exodus 30:24; 
Fzekiel 27:19). 

Greck Ainnamémum (later also kitinamon, kinamon) is first attested in 
Herodotus, according to whom the Greeks learned the word from the 
Phoenicians (History, ur, 111). Herodotus also mentions cassia (kasta, 
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lonian £asie, 111, 110), a word thatthey presumably also learnt from the 
Phoenicians and that is attested even before Herodotus in the poetry of 
Sappho (fragment 44 cited by Müller. Weibraucb, col. 7e$). 

Cinnamon is associated with, ameng other things, myrrh in several of 
the Biblical passages; cassia 1s mentioned together with myrrh and 
frankincense in Sappho, and together with frankincense in Melanip- 
pidcs (fragment 1 cited by Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s. v. Kasia) as well 
as in an account of aromatics used by the Phoenicians (Müller, Weib- 
raucb, col. 732). This suggests that thc Phoenicians obtained their cin 
namon and cassia from the same people who supplied them with myrrh 
and frankincense, and by the time of Heredotus this was clearly so: He 
rodotus explicitly says that cinnamen and cassia carne from south Ara 
bia (History 11, 86; m1, 107, 11 1). Herodotus believed the south Arabians 
to obtain the products, or at least cinnamon, from the nests of large 
birds: nobody knew where cinnamon actually grew, though the land in 
which Dionysius was brought up had been proposed (bid ., 111, 111; pos- 
sibly a reference to Ethiopia). But classical authors soon acquired the be- 
lief that cinnamon and cassia grew in Arabia itself. This opinion was 
shared by Theophrastus (Plants, 1x, 4: 2), Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
Anabasis, vil, 20:2; cf. also Strabo, Gessrapby, xv, 1: 22, 25), Eratos- 
thenes (cited by Strabo, ibid., xvi, 4: 4), Agatharchides ($ e7) and, fol- 
lowing him, Artemidorus (cited by Strabo, Geography, xvi, 4: 19) and 
Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca, 11, 49: 3); it was also the opinion of Dios 
cerides (Afateria Medica, 1, 13/12). The belief that cinnamon and cassia 
were products of south Arabia was thus currentin the classical world for 
almost five-hundred years. @ccasionally, it is feund in later authors, too 
(ef. Jacob of Edessa, Hexameron, p. 138 = 115; Sehumann, Zimtlánder, 
p. 21). Fhe usual and indeed only explanation at first sight is that the 
Arabs imported cinnamon and cassia from India or even further east, 
and kept the origin of their spices secret in order to preserve their mo- 
nopoly on the trade (cf. above, eh. 2 nnie4 f.). There are no species of 
Cinnamomum in Arabia. The Arabs must have been middlemen in an 
eastern trade ofa very early date (ef. above, eh. 2 n102). 

When, then, did the Greeks discover the true origins of cinnamon? 
Accerding to MicCrindle, they knew of the Indian cinnamon tree as 
early as the fourth century B.c., when Cresias described it under the 
name of karpion (J. W. McCrindle, tr., Ancient India as Described by Ktésias 
the Knidian, pp. 2g f. and the note thereto). But this cannot be right. For 
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one thing, Ctesias, who collected this inf ormation in Persia, was hardly 
in a position to reproduce a Tami! word (supposed to be karuppu or the 
like, though I have not been able to verif y the existence of such a word); 
and if kar pien reproduces Sanskrit £arpzra, the tree was asourcc of cam- 
phor, not of cinnamon. For another thing, Ctesiassays that whereas the 
Indian name of the tree is &arpion, its name in Greek is zyroreda, not kin- 
nammen. Above all, no species of Cinnamomum has leaves like those of a 
date palm, nor does any such species exude a resin or gum, as did that 
of Ctesias; the essential oil of Cinnamomum is obtained from the leaves, 
bark, pods, or twigs, invariably by distillation. It follows that Ctesias' 
tree was neither a cinnamon nor a camphor tree (camphor being derived 
from a species of Cinnamomum, toe). 

It would appear, though, that the Grecks discovered Indian Cinna- 
momum, possibly C. zeylanicum, in connection with Alexander's cam- 
paigns. Strabo, at all events, cites Aristobulus as being of the opinion 
that “the southern land of India. . . bears cinnamon, nard, and other 
aromatic products" (Geography, xv, 1: 22). And by the first century A.b. 
there werethose who held most cassia in the Greeo-Roman world to be 
of Indian origin (ibid., xvi, 4: 25). But those who held as much were also 
under the impression that the bestfrankincense came from Persis, so they 
cannot have been well informed. By the second century a.D. Apuleius 
also spoke of Indian cinnamon, as did Philostratus in the third (both 
cited in L. Casson, “Cinnamon and Cassia in the Ancient World,” p. 
223. l owe my knowledge of this work to Professor G. Bowersock); but 
such statements were exeeptional. What did come from India was mal- 
abathrum, the "Indian leaf’ conventionally (but probably wrongly) said 
to be derived from C. tamala Nees, which is indigenous to India, but 
which does not yield a bark of much commercial value (df. Watt, Com- 
mercial Products of India, pp. 312 £.; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 5 ff., 23 FE., 
201; the conventional identification was rejected by B. Laufer, ““Mala- 
bathron,” on grounds that have been ignored rather than countered). 
But though the Greeks and Romans now visited India themselves, they 
did not generally return with the impression that India was the land of 
the spice they knew as cinnamon. 

They did discover the true origins of cinnamon in the first century 
A.D., however, or so they said: it came from East Africa, not from Ara- 
bia. Already Aristobulus had noted that south India bore cinnamon 
“like Arabia and Ethiopia” (Strabo, Geograpby, xv, 1: 22). Artemidorus 
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also knew of cinnamon and "pseudo-cassia" in Africa, presumably on 
the basis of Agatharchides (ibid ,, xv1, 4: 14). But it was Pliny who set out 
to explode the myth of Arabian cinnamon: contrary to what people said, 
it grew in East Africa, being transported to Arabia from there by raft 
(Natural History, xu, 85 ff.). The Peri plus, a merchant'sguide to African, 
Arabian, and Indian ports, soberly enumerates the East African ports 
from which cassia was exported ($88, 10, 1 2f; the word is kasia through- 
out, though Schoff translates it as cinnamon). Bioseorides also knew of 
cinnamon and cassia from East Africa, more precisely from Mosyllum, 
a port mentioned by the Periplus (Materia Medica, 1, 13f./t2f.5 cf. Pert- 
plus, § 11). Ptolemy likewise held them be African products (Geography, 
IV, 7:34), as did Philostorgius (Kircbengeschichte, ui, 6). Isidore of Seville, 
echoing some earlier source, held them to come from India and Ethiopia 
(Schumann, Zimtlánder, p. 22, cf. p. 25). But Cosmas, the sixth-century 
traveller to India, once more omitted India as a source: cassia came from 
East Africa, bcing collected in the interior and brought to the coast for 
export from Adulis (T'opograpbie, 11, 49). The belief that cinnamon and/ 
or cassia were products of East Africa thus held sway for another five 
hundred years, and was unshaken in thecentury before the Muslim con- 
quests. 

Against this background, the conventional explanation of the origins 
of cinnamon looks considerably less convincing than it did at first sight. 
If cinnamon and cassia aetually came from India or the Far East, a mys- 
terious guild of cinnamon dealers must have operated in both Arabia and 
East Africa, successfully keeping the provenance of their goods, not to 
mention their own existence, secret for over a thousand years. "So 
strong was the age-long understanding between Arab and Hindu, that 
cinnamon. . . was stil! found by the Romansonly at Guardafui and was 
scrupulously kept from their knowledge in the markets of India” 
(Schoff, Periplus, p. 6). But how could such a secret possibly have been 
maintained? By the sixth century, Greek merchants had long been fa- 
miliar with both India and Ceylon; yet they had not noticed that this 
was where cinnamon actually came from, the belief to the contrary 
being limited to ill-informed peoplc of the first century 4.0. Equally, by 
the sixth century, Greek merchants had long frequented both Arabian 
and East African ports, and missionaries; had even penetrated the inte- 
rior; yet nobody had noticed that the reputed cinnamon and cassia trees 
simply were not there. Some authors stopped talking of cinnamon, men- 
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zeylanicum is a large tree in the wild. It does exist as a coppiced bush un- 
der cultivation, and Miller adduces this fact in support of the eastern or- 
igin of the products (S pice Trade, p. 44, though hedocs not want them to 
be preducts of C. zeylanicum or to have come from India). Pliny is, how- 
ever, explicit that the bush known te him was wild ("it flourishes among 
the thickest of bushes and brambles, and is difficult to gather”; this peint 
is also overlooked by Casson, "Cinnamon and Cassia," p. 238). And C. 
zeylanicum does not appear to have been cultivated commercially in Cey- 
lon until the Portuguese and Dutch conquests; in south India it still had 
not come to be thus cultivated by the time Watt wrote his Commercial 
Products of India (pp. 313 f.). 

Equally, the products cannot have come from China. The view that 
cinnamon hark was used as a spice, aromatic substance, and medicine in 
China as early as the third millennium p.c. would appear te be gratui- 
tous (pace A. Dietrich, “Dar Sint”). According to Laufer (Sino-Iranica, p. 
543), the tree and its produetsonly entered the literature on the Chinese 
colonization of south China during the Han, that is, between 200 B.c. 
and 200 4.p. and the first mention of the medicinal use of cinnamon only 
dates from the fifth or early sixth century a.D. By then, however, it must 
have come to be exported to the west, for it was known already in Pah- 
lavi as *dár4 Cénik, "Chinese wood,” an appelation that survives as a loan 
word in Armenian and Arabic, as well as in modern Persian (cf. ibid., p. 
541n). The word is attested already in the Talmud (Löw, Flora der Juden, 
Il, 172) and Moses of Khoren also knew cinnamon as a Chinese preduct 
(cf. Schumann, Zimtldnder, p. 41). It was Chinese, not Indian cinnamon 
that came to dominate the market after the Arab conquest of the Middle 
East (cf. Schumann, Zimtlander, p. 42, citing Ibn Khurdadhbih; Bie- 
trich, "Dar Sini"; Jahiz, Tiara, p. 33 = § 14). But unless we are willing 
togrant that the south Arabians sailed all the way to south China in their 
leather boats even in remote antiquity, it cannot have been “Chinese 
wood” that circulated in the ancient or classical Near East. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that Greek kasia is derived from Chinese kwei shi, 
"cinnamon branch," as opposed to from Hebrew q'5?4, or rather its 
Phoenician equivalent, a good Semitic word meaning something cut off 
(pace Schumann, Zimtlánder, p. 7; Miller, Spice Trade, pp. 42 f.. cf. Lau- 
fer, Sine-/ranica, p. $42n). And Sigismund's explanation of kinnamémon 
as “Chinese amomum" on a par with "Chinese wood” (Aromata, p. 30) is 
impossible on a number of grounds: China was scarcely known by this 
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cation, as pointed out by Lassen long ago (C. Lassen, /ndische Altertums- 
kunde, 1, 330n). 

Cinnamon and cassia thus cannot have come from India, China, or 
Southeast Asia. Moreover, if they had come from so far afield, the 
sources would not have been able to describe the plants from which the 
spices were derived. Yet the ancient Egyptians were familiar with the 
roots of the #/%sor cinnamon tree (von Deines and Grapow, Wérterbuch, 
P. 55 0; and Theephrastus and Pliny offered descriptions of both the 
cinnamon and the cassia trees (a point also noted by Groom, Frankin- 
cense, p. 84), giving information about harvest methods and harvest rit- 
uals, as well (Plants, ix, 5; Natural Histery, xn, 89 ff.). It must thus be 
accepted that cinnamon and cassia came from where the sources say 
thcy came, that is, Arabia and/or East Africa, as numerous scholars have 
eoncluded before (cf. the defenders of East Afriean cinnamon in Schu- 
mann, Zimtlander, pp. 25 ff.; similarly Sigismund, Aromata, pp. 26 ff. ; 
Laufer, Sine-Iranica, p. 543; R. Hennig, “Kinnamomon und Kinnamópbo- 
res Khora in derantiken Literatur"; Raschke, “New Studies,” pp. 652 ff. 
[where the case is exceedingly well madel; Groom, Frankincense, pp. 
84 f.). 

‘Lhe defenders of Arabian and/or African cinnamon are up against the 
problem that no specics of Cinnamomum is native to these countries. (A 
C. africanum Lukmanoff was reported in /ndex Kewensts, supplementum 
sextum, @xford 1926, with reference to a publication of 1889; but this 
species is unknown to the literature on East Africa, ef. E. Chiovenda, 
Flora Somalia, P. E. Clover, A Previstenal Check-list of British and Italian 
Somaliland, Trees, Shrubs and Herbs, E. Mine-Redhead and others, Flora 
of Tropical East Africa, G. Cudofontis, Enumeratio Plantarum Aethiopiae.) 
Indeed, the entiretamily of Lauraceaeis weakly developed in Africa and 
apparently not represented in Arabia at all (A. Engler, Bre Pflanzenwelt 
Afrikas, ut, 1: 219; Blatter, Flore Arabica and Flora of Aden). This point 
was stressed and elaborated with impressive learning by Schumann, 
who also argued that East Africa does not offer the right conditions for 
Cinnamomum at all, thus disposing of the hypothesis that it had been in- 
troduced there at somestage (Zimtlander, pp. 28 ff.). Pace Casson (“Cin- 
namon and Cassia”, p. 235), time has not preved Schumann right, C. 
zeylanicum was cultivated experimentally in East Africa (though more 
widely in West Africa) at the beginning of the present century (E.ngler, 
Pflanzenwelt, p. 220); by the 1950s it had been introduced to Ethiopia, 
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Zanzibar, Tanganyika, and elsewhere (Cudofontis, Enumeratis, p. 118); 
and not only C. zeylanicum, but alse C. casssa and C. campbera have been 
naturalized in Tanganyika (Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk, Medicinal and 
Poisonous Plants, pp. 530f.). But it would nonetheless be futile to argue 
that the cinnamon and cassia obtained from Fast Africa in the ancient 
world were derived from a species or various species of Cinnamomum. 
No trace of Cinnamomum has been found in ancient Egyptian remains 
(Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, pp. 301. 308 f), and one can confi- 
dently predict that none ever will be. 

As conjectured b y Laufer (Sine-Iranica, p. 543), Greom (Frankincense, 
p. 85) and others, including a professional botanist (F. N. Hepper, “On 
the l'ransferenceof Ancient Plant Names,” p. 130), the spices known as 
cinnamon and cassia in antiquity were not the spices known as such to- 
day. This point can be established beyond all reasonable doubt on the 
basis of the descriptions given by Theophrastus (Plants, 1x, 5) and Pliny 
(Natural History, xu, 89 ff.). Cinnamon was obtained from shrubs that 
grew in ravines (Theophrastus), among the thickest bushes and bram- 
bles, being difficult to gather (Pliny). The shrubs were small (Theo- 
phrastus), ranging in height from a mere span to three feet (Pliny) and 
the whole plant was cut down for harvesting (Theophrastus; differently 
Pliny). It had a dried-up appearance and a leaf resembling wild mar- 
joram. It liked dry ground, being less fertile in wet weather. It grew in 
the vicinity of cassia, though the latter was a mountain plant (Pliny). 
Cassia was alse a shrub, but of a cearser kind (both). The colours of the 
bark were black and white (Theophrastus), light, dark, mottled, and 
pure white in the case of cinnamon and white, reddish, and black in the 
case of cassia (Pliny, cf. also Dioscorides, Materia Medica, 1, n £./13 f; 
cf. also Casson, "Cinnamon and Cassia," pp. 228 ff., 232). 

By no stretch of the imagination can this account be taken to refer to 
a species of Cimnamemum, a genus that flourishes in humid climates, pro- 
ducing large trees with glossy leaves. Modern users of cinnamon will 
also be surprised by the reference te black, white, and mottled varieties 
of this spice, though this is not a decisive point (cf. Casson, Cinnamon 
and Cassia,” pp. 229 f.). What Theophrastus and Pliny describe is a xe- 
rophilous shrub of the kind that preliferates in the thorn-weodland of 
the regions bordering on the Red Sea (cf. Polunin, Plant Geography, pp. 
442 f.). It leaves no doubt that the plants in question grew where classi- 
cal authors say they grew (and thereis nothing in the description to rule 
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out Arabia). But it does rule out that the spices which these plants pro- 
duced should be identified with ours. 

If classical cinnamon and cassia were different from "Chinese wood," 
one would expect the sources to say as much once "Chinese wood" had 
come to be imported. Several sources do, in fact, say preciscly that. 
Thus a Gaonic comment on the Talmudic passage on darsini explains 
that daryni is a Chinese plant similar to gisgamen, or maybe identical 
with it (Löw, Flera der Juden, Ys, 112; but the rabbinical "cinnamon" that 
grew in Palestinc, where it was eaten by goats, was clearly an altogether 
different plant again, cf. did, pp. 108 £5 id., Pflanzennamen, p. 346). A 
Syriac author of unknown date similarly explains that girndmén “is not 
the substance which they call ginndma or darsini, but a kind of wood 
which has a pleasant smell” (Budge, Syriac Medicine, p. 609 = 724; here 
too ginnamén is also the name of an altogether different product, namely, 
storax). And countless Arabic authers state that girfais anaromaticsub- 
stance different from, similar to or maybe identical with darsmi. Qirf a is 
identified as any bark, including girf at ai tib, by Dinawari, who seems 
still to be ignorant of its associations with “Chinese wood" (Dictionnaire, 
no. 865). But we are soon told elsewhere that “gisfa is a speciesof darsini, 
it is also said that it is a different species that resembles it" (Khwàrizmi, 
Mafürib, p. 172). "Darsini. . . is not girfa, | state this because the Egyp- 
tians call girfa dari ni^ (Maimonides in M. Levey, Early Arahic Pharma- 
cology, p. 150; Qurtubi in Schmucker, Matera Medica, p. 342, where the 
refusal to identif y the two is wrongly taken to reflect Qurtubr's idiosyn 
cratic views). "Orf'at al-darsint . . . is much less aromatic than darsni; it 
is also said that it is another species different from daryisi . . . some is 
black . . . and some white. . ." (Arrajani in Birünt, Pharmacy and Ma- 
teria Medica, p. 3e3 = 265). “Oirfais a bark varying in colour from red 
to black . . . it resembles dérsinz” (Razi cited ibid. p. 303 = 266). "Qirfa 

. .ismuchrarer (aqal/y) than dárgsi; some peeple say that itis a specics 
(jins) different from darsini” (attributed to Dioscorides in Birüni, Phar- 
macy and Materia Medica, p. 304 = 266). Oirfa, in other words, was a bark 
that was sufficiently similar to darsint to be confused with it, though it 
was less aromatic and came in white and black as well as reddishcolours 
(these colours are mentioned by several authorities cited by Birüni and 
they do not seem to be derived. from Dioscorides). It was an Arabian 
product (this is implied by Dinawari, whose plants are Arabian unless 
otherwise specified); and it had come to be much rarer than its Chinese 
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equivalent. Therecan thus he little doubt that g#fa was thc cinnamon 
and/or cassia of thc classical world. 

Qufa was found in East Africa, too. "Ethiopian (babashi) dars/ri is 
gifa’ (attributed to Paul of Acgina in Dirüni, Pharmacy and Materia Me- 
dica, p. 190 = 156). “There is East African (zanji darsini which is mal- 
odorous and which is adultcrated with a species of plants with a weak 
aroma. There is also a species of plants with a weak aroma which re- 
sembles darsíni " (ibid., pp. 190 = 156, clearly independent of the clas- 
sical tradition). 

Whether the plants in question can be more precisely identified is for 
professional botanists to decide. So far they have not succeeded (F. N. 
Hepper, personal communication); and it is their silence that allows the 
controversy to continue. For "if it is hard to believe that traders in cin- 
namon and cassia in thc ports of Somalia were able to kecp their prod- 
ucts a sceret from the author of the Periplus, it is even harder to believe 
that Ethiopia and Somalia boasted a tree that at one time supplied a fra- 
grant bark in sufficient quantity to take care of the needs of the whole 
Roman empire and then disappeared without leaving a trace in the bo- 
tanical record," as Casson rightly observes ("Cinnamon and Cassia," p. 
236; Casson opts for China and mainland Southeast Asia). It is, how- 
cvcr, a little premature to assert that it bas disappeared from the botani- 
cal record. How many botanists have worked on the areas in question 
with the problem of classical cinnamon in mind? And of those who have, 
how many have looked for a small shrub as opposed to a trec? 

But whatever the outcome of the botanical search, thcrc is no doubt 
that "cinnamon" is a word of Semitie origin on a par with grfaand 4'si' 
(the latter translated into Arabic as salikha, cf. Löw, Pflanzennamen, p. 
349; Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). It cannot be derived from thc root gnm (rightly 
rejected by Löw, Flera der Juden, u, 107). But the first part of the word 
is presumably "reed" (Arabic ganah, pl. ging’). Qinnamén, kin(n)amémon 
(the latter influeneed by the false parallel with amémon) would thus mcan 
“the reed” or “reeds” of something; the word with which the reeds arc 
in construct can no longer be identified. 
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A reed described as aromatic (gazeb béfem , ganeb tób) is mentioned in the 
Gd Testament, where it isalways found in the company of at least one 
Arabian product and where the Phoenicians of Tyre are said to have 
traded in it (Exodus, 30:23 £.; Jeremiah, 6:20; Ezekiel, 27:19; Song of 
Songs, 4::4). This suggests an Arabian commodity. An aromatic reed 
(kalamos euédés; calamus ederatus) was, in fact, to be found in Arahia, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus and Pliny, both of whorn knew it to grow in 
Syria, too; in particular, it grew by the dried-out lake in the Lebanese 
valley in which sweet rushes (Arabic idbkbir) were also to be found 
(Theophrastus, Plants, tx, 7: 1 f.; Pliny, Natural History, xu, 104 ff.). It 
grew in south Arabia, too, according to Agatharchides ($ 97); and a Mi- 
neaean who sold myrrh and calamus in Egypt is attested in an inscrip- 
tion of 264 B.C. (Rhodokanakis, "Sarkophaginschrift von Gizeh,” p. 
113). 8/m is also attested on south Arabian incense bowls (Ryckmans, 
"Inscriptions sud-arabes," p. 176). 

According te Pliny (Natural Histery, x31, 104ff.), calamus also grew in 
India, and Dioscorides identified it as Indian tout court (Materia Medica, 
s, 18/17). "Indian calamus" is mentioned elsewhere, too (Raschke, "New 
Studies." pp. 651 f.). But "Indian calamus" apparently also grew in East 
Africa, for Strabo mentions it there (Geerrapby, xvi, 4:9); and it was from 
East Africa that calamus was imported in the sixth century (Cosmas, To- 
pegrapbie, 1, 49). 

Islamic sources identif y calamus (gasab al-ti b, gasabal-dbarira, cf. Léw, 
Pfanzennamen, p. 342.; Lane, Lexicon, s.v. dharira) as primarily Iranian. 
It was imported from Khwarizm, according to Jahiz (tara, p. 36; mis- 
taken for sugarcane in Pellat'stranslation, $ 15), though Qazwini held it 
to be exclusive to Nihawand (cited in M. Ulimann, Dze Natur- und Ge- 
bet nnwissenscha ften im Islam, p. 93). “The Persian reed ts called calamus in 
Greek” (al-gasab al-farisi br l-rümiyya galamis), we are told by Birüni. Bi- 
rüni knew from both classical and Musliii sources that it also grew in 
India (Pharmacy and Materia Medica, p. 389 = 269 f.). 

The plant in question is generally identified as Aceres calamus, L., 
Araceae, a perennial herb with a distribution from Ceylon to northern 


Europe and beyond. Its English name is swect flag, and its rhizomes 
have becn widcly used to flavour food and drink, as a source of teoth- 
powder and insecticides, and as aremedy against dysentery and other ail- 
ments (Uphof, Dictionary, s.v.). It does not grow in Syria, Arabia, or 
East Africa (cf. G. E. Post, Flora ef Syria, Palestine and Sinai, Blatter, 
Flora of Aden and Flora Arabica; Glover, Provisional Check-list; Chiovenda, 
‘Check-list; Watt and Breyer-Brandwij, Medicina! and Poisonous Plants, and 
so forth). If this identification of the plant is accepted, we thus have a 
problem parallel to that of cinnamon, and a ready-made explanation: the 
Arabs imported calamus from India or further cast and kept its prove- 
nance seeret in order to preserve their monopoly en the trade; they must 
have begun to do so already in Pharaonic times (cf. Moldenke and Mol- 
denke, Plants, p. 41; Miller, Spice Trade, p. 93), and they operated in 
both Arabia and Fast Africa, thereby giving rise to the idea that this was 
where the plant in question grew. 

But why go to such elaborate lengths in defense of an implausible 
identification? Ifthe sources describe a plant as growing in Syria, Ara- 
hia, East Africa, Persia, and India, it is willful to identify it as onc at- 
tested for Persia and India, but not for East Africa, Arabia, or Syria. 
And ifthe sources speak about reeds, who are we to say that they ac- 
tually meant rhizemes? “Kalamos and skbomos grow beyond the Libanus 
between that range and another small range, in the depression thus 
formed . . . there is a large lake, and they grow near it in the dried-up 
marshes, eovering an extent of more than thirty furlongs. They have no 
fragrance when they are green, but only when they are dried, and in ap- 
pearance they do not differ from ordinary reeds and rushes” (Theo- 
phrastus, Plants, 1X, 7: 1; ef. Pliny, Natural History, xu, 104 ff.; Hort 
duly renders the untranslated words as sweet flag and ginger-grass). 
How could rhizemes imported from India give rise to such a circum- 
stantial and matter-of-fact description? As has been secn, skboinos was 
not ginger-grass, and we may take it that kalamos was not sweet flag, 
either. Acorin, the substance extracted from Acers calamus, is hitter, 
and while it may counteract insects, dysentery, and tooth decay, it dees 
not scem to have bccn used in perfumery (British Pharmaceutical Codex, p. 
241; Watt, CommercialProducts of India, p. 24; it is classical sources that 
lie behind Uphof's information on its supposed use in perfumery). Ar- 
omatie reeds used in the manufacture of scents and ointments with a 
habitat ranging frum India to East Africa can most plausibly be identi- 
fied as members of Cymbopogon (fermerly Andreporon), the genus of 
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THE ETYMOLOGY AND ORIGINAL 
MEANING OF Aleé 


According to Miller, Greek ake in the sense of fragrant wood (lign-aloe 
or eagle-wood) is derived from Sanskrit agaru via intermediaries such as 
Tamil u£i] and Hebrew *àlét (or its Phoenician cognate). A/eé in the 
sense of bitter medicine (aloes) he proposes to derive from Persian alwa 
(Spice Trade, pp. 35 f., 65 £.). This cannot be right. 

The derivation of Hebrew *'abál from Sanskrit agaru is uncertain, 
though generally accepted (cf. Löw, Pflanzennamen, p. 295). It is true 
that "22/6; sound like a foreign spice in Proverbs, 7:17, Psalms, 45:8, 
and Song of Songs, 4:14, where they are enumerated together with 
myrrh, cinnamon, and other aromatics. But in Numbers, 24:6, where 
they are mentioned in the alternative plural form of “halim, they arc 
trees familiar to Balaam’s audience by sight. *4al#m might, of course, be 
something different from “bélét; but if so, one would assume them to be 
trees that produced the spice known as ° Ad/ét rather than trees that hap- 
pened to bear the same name as a spice imported from India. 

Even if we accept that * hal is cagle-wood, howcver, we cannot de- 
rive Greek aloë from it. Aloe must be a Semitic loan word, as Léw ob- 
served (Florader Juden, u, 149), and it must have entered Greek with the 
sense of bitter medicine. The name ef the plant that produced this med- 
icine is written with an ‘ayn in Aramaic and Syriac (cf. Low, Pflanzen- 
namen, p. 295; td., Flera der Juden, u, 149); and Syriac ‘alway (attested 
for example in Budge, Book of Medicines, passim) provides an almost per- 
fect prototype for Greek a/eé: the Greek word is a straightforward tran- 
scription of a Semitic name. The Greek word was transcribed back into 
Syriacand Aramaic (cf. Low, Pflanzennamen, p. 295; in Jacob of Edessa, 
Hexaemeron, p. 139, the name of the bitter medicine is a/wd and sabrá, the 
former a Greek and the latter an Arabic loan word). And from Syriac 
and Aramaic it passed to Arabic and Persian (cf. Löw, Joc. cit., Dina- 
wari, Plants, p. 39, no. 40 (aluunva, uluwwa). Persian a/wà and variants 
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are thus transcriptions of the Greek word, not its source, as was noted 
long ago (cf. Laufer, Sino-/ranica. p. 481). 

The original meaning of Greek aleé 
cine. The original word for eagle-wood, on the other hand, was aga/Jo- 
kben, a word picked up by the Greeks in India and first attested in Bios- 
corides (Materia Medica, 1, 22/21). There is no confusion of the two in 
Dioscorides or other writers of the first and second centuries a.D. When 
the Periplus (8 28) mentions aleé among the articles exported from the 
f ladramawtr, it clearly refers to the bitter medicine of Socotra (pace Hun- 
tingdon, Peri plus, p. 132; cf. also MacCrindlc, Peri plus, p. 15). When Ni- 
codemus offers myrrh and aleé for the cmbalming of Jesus in John, 
19:39, he is offering two bitter substances, myrrh and alocs (as in the 
Authorized Versien). And when Celsus recommends aloe as apurgative, 
it is again the bitter medicine he has in mind (De Medicina, 1, 3: 26; cor- 
rectly translated by Spencer). Celsus mentions alee again in other pas- 
sages, and Spencer takes these passages to refer to eagle-wood. Miller 
follows suit (Spice Trade, p. 35; cf. above, ch. 3 ns4). But if Celsus had 
suddenly understood a completely different substance by the word, one 
would have expected him to indicate as much: how was his reader to 
guess that the medicine prescribed here was not identical with that men- 
tioned as a purgative in 1, 3: 26? Clearly, Celsus was thinking of bitter 
aloes throughout. a fact corroborated by the constant asseciation of aloe 
with myrrh in his recipes. 

How then did aloë come to mean eagle- wood as well as hitter medi- 
cine? Apparently thanks to the Septuagint. The translators of the Old 
Testament into Greek had trouble with “hdlim and “*halét. They did 
not know the identity of the trees referred to in Numbers, 24:6, where 
the tents of Israel are compared to cedars and '"2/£& planted by God; so 
they read the word as "5àlíz, "tents," which is clearly wrong. Appar- 
ently they were equally unfamiliar with the nature of the spiee else- 
where referred to as '5aló for they translated it as aloë even though alee 
only can have meant bitter medicine at the time: presumably they opted 
for this word on grounds of mere similarity of sound, much as Miller 
dees. But the Biblical passages do, of course, suggest that ° balét were 
something sweet-smelling such as, for example, agaíe&ber. If Greek 
readers of the Bible assumed the Biblical spice to be cagle-wood, they 
must have inferred from the Septuagint that eagle-wood was known as 
aleé too. This would explain why the confusion between the two sub- 
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stances spread with Christianity. Á/oe presumably means eagle-wood in 
the Alexandrian tariff excerpted by Justinian (repreduced in Miller, 
Spice Trade, p. 279), and it certainly does so in Cosmas (/ opegraphie. xt, 
15). It was also with the double sense of bitter medicine and lign-aloe 
that the word passed back into Syriac and Arabic. The spice "$3/ót hav- 
ing been identified as a/oé in the sense of Indian eagle-wood, the *5a/fm 
with which Balaam’s audience were familiar became so, too: the tents of 
Israc] are "as the trees oflign aloes which the Lord hath planted" in the 
Authorized Version. 
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Moka, 136, 137. 197 
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Mudar, t3ef., 15275, 181f. 
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murr, see myrrh 
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Mushaqgar, 15245 

musk, 28%, 83 
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Muza, 24, 25 

Muzdalifa, 188 

myrrh, 12-26, 53f., 885, 254, 264, 269 
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Najran, 7, 96, 122-23, 151 

Nakhla, raid at, ge. 105, 215, 22BÉ., 2345 
sanctuary at, t 74. 185, 190. 195 

nard. 287", 72b. 
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Nubayh b. al-Flajjaj, 139. 179^ 

iNu' màn b. al Mundhir, see Hira 


oil, 78'^*, rog, £39. 140*5, 150 

Oman, 48, 103 

Omunana, 25, 32%, 355,61, 135 
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overland route, see incense route; silver 
route 

overland transport, slowness and cost of, 


Palmyra, Palmyrenes, 6, 39. 41, 43. 100, 
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peacocks, 31", 32, 33% 

pepper, 77f. 

perfume, 83, 95-97. 122-23, 140, 144, 15@ 

Pertptus, date of, 1037, 25 i 

Persia, Persians, 5%, 26, 76, 83;and Ara 
bia, 46-50, 88f., 95, 142, 246, 248f.5 
Meccan trade with, 110, 130%, (31. See 
alsa Iraq 

Persian Gulf, navigation in, 9, 2347, 3! 

Petra, 24,25 

Phoenicians, 32f.. 68"*, 253f, 258f., 264, 
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pilgrim fairs, 170-78; lecation of, 155, 163, 
197°; Mecca as one of ,5 ee Mecca; Mec- 
can domination of, 155-57; Muhammad 
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where, 155^, 977. See abo Dbü'l Ma- 
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pirates, 21.47 
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Cas 637 
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profits, 159 

Prophet, the, see Muhamniad 

Prolemies, 33f., 35%, 79 

Punt, 14. 17, 32, 257 
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Qarada, 87-90, 117, 129, 131, 148 

garaz, 98, 99, 100° , (01, 160 

qasab al-dbariralal tib, see calamus 

Qasim, 154, 138, 159, 164 

@ataban, -29 

qatirān, 207* 

qibla, 198' 

quf a, 26af. 

Qudavd, 195 

Qulz.um (Clystma), 25, 44° 

Qur'ánas a source, 203f., 2 10, 214, 232 
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162 
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guardians, (85-89; as holy men, see invi- 
olabilitv; as judges, 188%; as monothe 
ists/polytheists, 191, 233. See also Sürat 
Quravsh 

QusaVy. eg. 126, 139, 14: 


Rabiya, 152 

Radman, t22 

Radrad. 38 

raisins, 104f., 140%, 156 

Red Sea, navigation in, 9, 21, 22-24, 25, 
32-14. 436. 7 = 

religion, in Arabia, 237 41 in Mecca, 233- 
pit 

ridda, 243 

Rodirson, 12, 53 

Ram, $, 110%, (189, 119%, 1217", 205f. 


Saba, 10, 29 

Sabaeans: (northern), 14; (seuthern). 18- 
19. 21-23, 25, 44. 36, 16", 38, gt, 
$17,605 154 

sabir, see alee (medicine) 

Sa'd (deity), 238, 241 

Sa'd b. Abr Wacqqàs. 107, 223f 

Sofa wan, 229f. 

Sa(füriy ya, 102 

Safwan b. Umayya, 87, 89-91, 115, UY, 
129-31, 179 

S&'ib b. Abi'l-Sà'ib, 220° 


Said b. al “As, VET 

Sajab, 248 

Salman, 130 

Şan'ñ', 100, i22, 172 

sagita, 139" 

Sarat, 123 

Sasanids, see Persians 
Saussurea lappa, see costum 
senna, 66 

Sennacherib, 31 

Serjeant, 181, 184". 185 
Shaban, 3 

Shabwa, 4%, 18-19, 21, 22. 25 
Shahid, 143 

Shamam 88 

Shāpūr ] and 11, 46 

Shacát, 142 

Sheba, Queen of, 9, i4f., 64" 
sheep, 192, 179 

Shihr, 265 , 48. 525 áo 
Shu'avba, s, 2555. 78, 125. £27 
silk, 10, 47, 81-83 

silver, 46, 48, 40: 87-92, 94% 
silver route, 48f.., 88 

Simon, 143f., 145, 147 

Sinai, 120 

skbomos, see sweet rush 

skins, see Jeather 

slave trade, šef.. 106, 150, 156, 179 
Sueutra, 13, 35. 47. 59, Guf., 136", 268 
Solomon, 9. 33. 64% 
Sozomen, igo 


spice trade, see incense trade; transit trade 


spices, defini ion, 12 
spiritual crisis, 235-37 
Sprenger, 8. 87, 99 
Spuler, 53 

storytellers, 21 

Suhàr, 2559, 48, veg, 1525 
Sulaym, minc of B., 94 
Sumavfa', «42 

sunbul binds, see nard 


Sürat Quraysb. V 1, 335. 120, 204-14: 215: 


2167, 225 
Sarat taba, 113 
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Syria. 109f., 115-19, 149f., 162, 205-209 

sweet tag, 265f. 

sweet rushGdbbir, sbbouros), 52-36. i83. 
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Tahala, 1 105, 135, 172 

Tabük, 236 

Tff, 6f., 99°, 99, Log, 10, 160, 154. 
195; Abd al-Mutialib’s well at, 2 3; 
Participates in Meccan trade, 140f.; 
Qurashi migrations to, 203, 209. 2 0, 
HIS 

Talha [h. "Cbaydallah), 102, 116 

Tamimis, 156, (74. 179, BE 

Tayina’, 139%, 216 

Tayyi', s82 

terebinth resin, 55** 

Thagafis, sæ Ta if 

tharid, 109, 207, 2155", 226 

themes and variations, 90-92. 219-23: 
Abü'l ‘As and Zaynah's prisdr, 1 (65% 
"Amr and the Najashi, 221f.: the begin- 
ning/end of Meccan trade, 109-12, 1 2, 
21275 2155 z the digging of the well, 
12175, 123; Hàshim's thurid, 2 «* ; Kurz 
and pasturing camels, 228; Muham- 
mad's encuunter with Jews, Christians, 
etc., 219f ; Qurashis, the Prophet, and 
silver, 91; the robbing ef Ethiopians, 
12:8 t43: trade and predictions of the 
Prophet, g2, 1169, 118m st, 129, 
iri, Lost 

Thomaa, 10 

Thumama h. Uthal, 15277 


Tihame, 49 

trade, attitudes to, 69, 181. 182. 243 
Trajan, 25, 22% 

transit trade, 30-50. t33f. 

Tyre, 10e 


“ad bindi, see alee (fragr n woed} 

"Ukáz, 82, 145. 151, 165, 170-78, 184, 
185, 219; commodities exchanged at, 
100, 105, 127. t 56; Nu màn of Hira 
and, 83, 190, 101 ', 146-48, 156; Qu- 
rashi and Tamimi functions at, 156, 
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188. Secalio pilgrim fairs 
“Umar [b. al. Khattàb|, 3C, 96. 98. 12 v* 
*Umira b. al-Walid. 121, 124. 221 
Uia va, 102, 1194", 1 19?* 
Umavya b. .\bi't-Salt. iis 1B 8 
Umass Jill. à 56, 118%, 129f., 151: 164 
“umra, 176", 178, 183, 19777. 208 
‘Unayza, "Una vais. 1586. 
"Uqavl, 154f , 157€., 164-66 
"Uqba b. \biMuvayt, ce27 105 
"Uqia inscription, 169 
‘Utba b. Nbi Suf yān, 134° 
‘Uthman |l. *Mf3nl. 104 
“Utbman b. al-l luwas cith, 98f.. 101 , 
131n. ii 
al Uzza, 174. 185, 189-92, 1948. 


WadrLQura, 140 

va jj. 266 

Walid b. al--Mughira. 120/., 122 

Waágqidi, 224 

Watt, 3, 7, 11, 12:43. 10. . 145-47- 158. 
180. 164,211, 220-22, 230, 231-36 

Wellhausen, 1720. 176. 193, 238 

wine. 105, 140 


Wissmann, von, 135 

women traders, 064, 1 74 , 160. Seeabe 
Asiná! bint Mukharcilia; Hind bint 
‘Utba: Khadija 


Yamánu, 46, 140. (52, 155". 248 

Yatbrib (Medina), 43. 46, 39, 107. 117. 
t37, 740, 181, 204; onthe eve of [sl am. 
217-19; Muhanunad and, 235£., 242 

Yemen: industries of, 82. 95. gulf; Mec- 
can rcjatious with, 1 0, 120-24, 141-44. 
149f., 163, 2051, 209, 214; Persian oc 
cupatian of, 48f., 246. 248: silver mines 
in, 48, 88; tribute caravan from, 16, 
83, BR, 95.97%, 1010. LSU 

Yemeni traders in Mecca, 139, 143f- 


Zabbs, gu 

Zam'a[b. al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib], 116% 
Zausam, $0. 226, 223 

zandaga, $0, 130, 132 


Zarqà', 162 
Zayd b. Haritha, 90, 1 174^ s56 
Zingiberoffiinale, see ginger 


Zoroastrians in :\rabia, 47 
Zufár, 14. 20. 21 
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